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MISS MARTINEAU ON SLAVERY.* 


A friend, perusing the book of travels of Miss Mar- 
tineau, while we travelled together a few days ago, 
drew my attention to certain portions of her remarks 
upon slavery in South Carolina. As I have the honor 
of being a native of that State, and have had the for- 
tune to be, for the better part of my life a resident 
within it—though, at present, in common with quite too 
many of its citizens, a rambler in other lands—he was 
anxious that I should say in how far she was correct in 
her facts ;—the deductions from them, were after-mat- 
ters. I did so. I looked over the volume along with 
him; and with my pencil notched a few passages here 
and there, as we turned the pages, either for incorrect- 
ness in their premises, or an unfair and prejudiced con- 
clusion from them. When I had done this, and dweit 
somewhat at length, upon the various incidental topics 
which the matter necessarily suggested, he intimated to 
me that it might be well, if, in every State through 
which the lady travelled, and upon which she has 
elaborated notes equally partial and unjust, some citizen 
who knew better, would come forward and correct her. 
By this means, the public, as well at home as abroad, 
for which the book was prepared, would not only be 
better able to determine upon its own accuracy, but 
would be materially assisted in arriving at a knowledge, 
which at this day seems so difficult, yet so very neces- 
sary—of a region so barbarous as ours. In ordinary 
cases, a colony is very apt to resemble in most of its 
habits, customs, achievements and. pursuits, the people 
from which it was sent out ; but America would seem 
to be held an exception, in the estimation of the English, 
to this general rule; and their travellers come to write 
of, and to survey us, as if we were literally the natives 
of some new-found-land—some Polynesia, or Austra- 
lasia—that fifth portion of the world, for which we are 
only now providing fine names, and probably foul des- 
tinies. It does not seem to be thought, for an instant, 
that we can at aJl resemble the worthy progenitors from 
whom we came; or that, in adopting a new govern- 
ment, we should yet wear the same old faces; but the 
law of Caliban is forced upon us whether we will or no; 
and, in getting new masters we are required, at the 
same time, to become thoroughly new men—-an alte- 
ration, not so easy of execution in the sight of those who 
know anything of the difficulty of bringing new truth 
into the world at any time; or of effecting any material 
changes in the habits and modes of thinking, which 
prevail among the great mass of mankind. Upon this 
hint I have spoken. Adopting the suggestions of my 
friend, I procured the volumes in question, and pro- 
ceeded to examine their contents more at my leisure. 
The result of this examination is the somewhat desul- 
tory remarks which follow. 


* Society in America. By Harriet Martineau, author of Ilus- 


trations of Political Economy. In 2 yols. NewYork. Saun- 
ders and Otley. 1837. 





When Miss Martineau, after acknowledging the 
peculiar disadvantage under which she labored as a 
traveller in being deaf, proceeds to look up and to 
dwell upon some of its advantages ; and, with an inge- 
nuity which deserves credit (and in New England 
might have found it, had she withheld her remarks upon 
that region), and dilates upon the winning power which 
her trumpet exercises in téte-d-tétes, we, at once, dis- 
cover the sort of person with whom we have to deal. 
Had she written volumes with the design of illustrating 
the peculiar properties of her own mind, she could have 
said nothing which better conveys the idea of the adroit 
casuist, ready and able, to make the best case from the 
worst ;—to raise hypotheses,—to suggest means of 
fight and defence,—to plan sorties and escapes; and, 
whatever might be the fate of the conflict, if she did 
not ‘change sides’—at least ‘still dispute.” Her accu- 
racy of information, she insists, is not diminished in 
consequence of her deafness, for her trumpet is one of 
‘singular fidelity,’ and she “ gains more in téte-d-téte 
than is given to people who hear general conversation.” 
This is a passage which illustrates admirably the per- 
fect assurance of Miss Martineau. What deaf person 
besides herself would undertake to say so much? This, 
indeed, would seem a point utterly beyond the judg- 
ment of one in that situation; but she determines 
otherwise. Satisfied herself, with the “ trumpet,” and 
persuaded of what she has already said, she yet thinks 
it necessary to show cause why it should be so; and the 
reason which she gives us accordingly, may amuse those 
whom it otherwise may fail to satisfy. “ Its charm (the 
charm of chatting through a trumpet with a deaf damsel 
of a ‘ certain age’ !) consists in the new feeling which it 
imparts, of ease and privacy!” It does not seem to 
strike her for an instant that, with a people, like the 
Americans, who are rather shy and shrinking in society, 
there would be nothing half so awkward as to be sub- 
jected to this charming téte-d-téte. Yet such is the 
case. We have heard of many intelligent persons who 
declined to make the lady’s acquaintance while in this 
country, simply on account of her trumpet, and the 
awkwardness of such a chat in company, who, other- 
wise, would have been very well pleased to know her ; 
and who might have afforded her some very useful in- 
formation. This latter opinion, she, perhaps, will not 
so readily believe ; since she tells us, in brief, that du- 
ring her travels of nearly two years among the Ameri- 
cans, seldom more than two weeks in any one place, 
and thus dividing her time among fifteen or eighteen 
millions of persons, she made the acquaintance of nearly 
all of the distinguished people, and believes that she 
“heard every argument that can possibly be adduced 
in vindication or palliation of slavery!” In a note, only 
a few pages apart from this precious sample of assu- 
rance, she gives a little fact which will answer all the 
purposes of a commentary upon it. She says:—‘*A 
fact regarding Mr. Gallatin, shows what the obscurity 
of country life in the United States may be. Hisestate 
was originally in Virginia. By a new division it was 
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thrown into the back part of Pennsylvania. Heceased to 
be heard of for some years, ... . During this time an ad- 
vertisement appeared in a newspaper, asking for tidings 
of ‘one Albert Gallatin;’ and adding, that if he were 
still living, he might, on making a certain application, 
hear of something to his advantage.” Yet Mr. Albert 
Gallatin has the reputation of being one of our most 
celebrated economists. It was left for Miss Martineau, 
in spite of the “ obscurity of country life in the United 
States,” which is peculiarly the nation of great dis- 
tances,—to find out all the distinguished men, and to 
hear all the arguments that were worth hearing. The 
“charm” of her trumpet, however, being taken into 
consideration, the greatness of her achievements will 
not be so highly estimated. 

A little proem taken from a paper in the Edinburgh 
Review, furnishes the text for a portion of her preface, 
This text dilates, though summarily, upon the folly and 
impertinence of any traveller assuming, by a brief race 
through a neighboring country, to generalize, for the 
people thereof, from their own partial and hasty obser- 
vations. Miss Martineau, with an air of no little hu- 
mility at first, acknowledges the force of this paragraph ; 
and is almost resolved, as she felt the reasonableness of 
its suggestions, to say nothing “in print on the condi- 
tion of society in the United States.” But she does not 
keep in this mind long. Indeed, how could she? To 
quote the paragraph, was only to serve its suggestions, 
as she does so many conversational ninepins which she 
sets up, here and there, throughout her two volumes, 
simply in order to knock them down. This is her ob- 
vious purpose in her quotation of it ; and she concludes 
not to mind its arguments, but to print and generalize 
for good or for evil; contenting herself, with saying, 
most illogically, in defence of her resolve, that “men 
will never arrive at a knowledge of each other, if those 
who have the power of foreign observation refuse to 
relate what they think they have Jearned ; or even to 
lay before others the materials from which they them- 
selves hesitate to construct a theory, or draw large con- 
clusions.”* No wonder error should breed so fast, and 
attain a growth so vigorous, when this sort of morals is 
to be inculcated. “I am not sure,” says Miss Marti- 
neau, “ that what I tell you isthe truth, but never mind, 
it looks like the truth; and better that than nothing. 
If we scrupled to say what we conjectured, we should 
know nothing of one another, and therefore I resolve to 
say it.” This is the amount of her argument. It does 
not seem to enter her thoughts for an instant, that it is 
better to be ignorant of the subject entirely, than only 
to learn that which is erroneous in respect to it. Better 
be compelled to learn everything anew, than be re- 
quired, before we can know anything truly, to go 
through that painful and most tedious process, of first 


* This reasoning might do well enough in relation to a country 
of which nothing could be known otherwise. But to apply it to 
such a country as the United States, of which England has it in 
her power to know so much--of which so much is known—and 
the knowledge of which is extending daily, in accordance with 
the extension of joint or corresponsive interests, is not Jess silly 
than unfriendly. The traveller who goes among an utterly new 
people may be allowed, in the absence of any better opportuni- 
ties of information, to tel] what he sees. But even then he should 
confine himself to the simple relation of facts, and leave his 
speculations to his more unbiassed and deliberate reader. 








unlearning error. Such, however, is her mode of edu- 
cation. t 

From the same preface, we learn that, Miss Martineau 
“went with a mind, she believes, as nearly as possible 
unprejudiced about America, with a strong disposition 
to admire democratic institutions, but an entire igno- 
rance how far the people of the United States lived up 
to or fell below, their own theory. She had read what- 
ever she could lay hold of that had been written about 
them ; but was unable to satisfy herself that, after all, 
she understood anything whatever of their condition, 
As to knowledge of them, her mind was nearly a blank ; 
as to opinion of their state, she did not carry the germ 
of one.” 

If this be true, Miss Martineau was capable of far 
more forbearance on the subject of the United States, 
than is usual with her upon most other subjects, She is 
one of those strong-minded, bold, disputatious persons, 
who are never satisfied until they have formed a leading 
notion of every topic to which their thoughts may be 
addressed ;—and the consequence is, that she has form- 
ed, along with a habit of speculating as she goes, upon 
whatever meets her glance, a much less valuable habit 
of declaiming her notions aloud as fast as they arise, 
Nothing escapes her tongue ;—no subject is too great— 
none too little for her analysis. The shallows and the 
deeps alike form her elements, and to those who simply 
glance at the titles to her chapters, her sections and 
her subdivisions, the wonder at her universality will be 
unqualified.* While other travellers are usually satis- 
fied to relate what they see, and only now and then 
speculate upon some single topic, with which they as- 
sume to be particularly acquainted, Miss M., with a 
surprising capacity, and a boldness rather remarkable 
than attractive, theorizes upon all. ‘ Politics,’ ‘ Parties,’ 
the ‘Apparatus of Government,’ ‘the Morals of Politics,’ 
‘Public and Private Economy,’ ‘ Agriculture,’ ‘ Internal 
Improvements,’ ‘ Manufactures,’ ‘Commerce,’ ‘ Morals 
of Economy,’ ‘ Civilization,’ ‘ Honor,’ * Woman,’ ‘ Chil- 
dren,’ ‘Sufferers,’ ‘Utterance,’ ‘ Religion,’—“‘ its science, 
its spirit, and its administration’-—these are the heads 
under which come up a thousand specifications and 
subdivisions, upon all of which she is equally elaborate, 
bold, and singularly dogmatical. How far she may 
have been ignorant of the United States before she 
came to this country, and how utterly opinionless she 
was thereon,—though reading every book she could lay 
hold of which treated of the subject,—we will not pre- 
tend to determine ; but, certain it is, she has been any- 
thing but slow in forming opinions since her visit, al- 
though we can readily believe in the limited degree of 
her knowledge upon many topics even now. But we 
are not willing to believe in this alleged mental pas- 
siveness on the part of our author. We doubt not that 
she deceived herself on the subject of her dispassion- 
ateness, as English travellers invariably do, before going 
abroad. Hall, Hamilton, Mrs. Trollope, et id omne 
genus, all allege the same grateful impartiality ; and, 
like Miss Martineau, some of them insist upon their 
own democratic tendencies with no little earnestness. 
Indeed, we know that in England, Miss M. was a de- 


*The distich forced itself upon me: 


*¢ Still the wonder grew 
How one small head could carry all she knew.” 
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mocrat, or rather a leveller. She was opposed to the 
policy of her own government in many respects, and 
consequently pleased with ours in all those particulars, 
in which, departing from that which she hourly assailed, 
it seemed to approach more nearly to her theory. But 
she could neither have been ignorant of our people, 
our institutions, nor of our society; and that she had 
opinions previously formed in respect to them, is every- 
where obvious throughout her volumes. It is, indeed, 
from these previous opinions that many of her errors 
have arisen. Her notions of democracy, for example, 
lead her frequently to overlook the fact, that, as a na- 
tion, we have a limited and restraining charter, which 
is continually conflicting, in its operations, with the 
cherished idea in her mind.* On the subject of Ameri- 
can slavery, her detestation is avowed as being enter- 
tained long before entering the slave states; and so 
cordial is this detestation, that it is fed and fattened by 
everything she sees, and in sundry cases, we are sorry 
to add, at the expense of truth. I do not mean to say 
that she has wilfully related falsehoods. Not so—I 
think the book of Miss Martineau written in good faith 
throughout. But she was biassed and bigeted on this 
subject to the last degree; and could neither believe the 
truth when it spoke in behalf of the slavéholders; nor 
doubt the falsehood, however gross, when it told in 
favor, or fell from the lips of the abolitionist. Thus, for 
example, in proof, not less of this unhappy bias, than 
of the dogmatism of the writer, we are told that the 
abolitionists sent no incendiary tracts among the slaves, 
and that they use no direct means towards promoting 
their objects in the slave states. “It is wholly untrue 
that they insinuate their publications into the south.” 
Such is her bold assertion, yet, “Mr. Madison made 
the charge, so did Mr. Clay, so did every slaveholder 
and merchant with whom I conversed. 1 chose after- 
wards to hear the other side of the whole question ; and 
I found, to my amazement, that this charge was wholly 
groundless.” Here the lady undertakes to decide a 
question of veracity with singular composure, in favor 
of her friends, and at the expense of the first names in 
our country. 

*“‘ Nor did it occur to me,” she writes, “that, as slaves 
cannot read,” &c. ‘Thousands of slaves do read ; and, 
if this were wanting to their information, the slavehold- 
ers assert,—though the abolitionists may deny—that 
gross prints are employed in these abolition newspapers 
to help the understanding where it may lack, and that 
these prints are sometimes put upon manufactured cot- 
tons, such as are employed entirely for negroes, and 
insinu&ted here and there, at decent intervals, among 
the bales intended for the southern market. Such bales 
were discovered in a merchant’s collection in Charleston, 
to the knowledge of the writer, but a few years ago. 
“Slavery of a very mild kind, has been abolished in the 
northern parts of the union,” &c. What knowledge 
had Miss M., except from parties interested, that this 
slavery was of a mild kind ;—and did she ask whether 
the slavery was abolished from principle, or because 
it was more profitable to work the slaves in a richer 
soil than that of New England? Did she inquire how 
long atime was granted to slaveholders to dispose of 


*Of course, in all such cases, the charters are defective and 
anomalous. The ideal of Miss M. isthe genvine standard. 








their slaves to the south, before the act of abolition went 
into operation ; and did she farther inquire, from what 
colonies the vessels and crews were fitted out which 
brought the African to America and sold him to the 
south? A little more inquiry might have resulted in her 
hearing,—to her surprise no doubt—that the province 
of Carolina was the very first from which a prayer ever 
arose to the British government, that this tr>de should 
be abolished, and no more slaves be perm. to enter 
within its territories.* But we proceed. 

In order to prove the insecurity of the whites in the 
slave states, and their dread of the black population, 
we have a number of little anecdotes, some ludicrous 
enough, and others merely vicious or foolish, without 
being ludicrous. We quote a single paragraph, and 
will analyze it, by way of showing how small a sur- 
face of truth is necessary to this lady when she has a 
favorite theory to sustain. In doing this, it will be seen 
how singularly obtuse the mind may become, even of 
one so generally acute as Miss Martineau, when in- 
veterate in the pursuit of a given object, and yielded 
up entirely to the one controlling prejudice. 

“* At Charleston, when a fire breaks out, the gentle- 
men all go home on the ringing of the alarm bell; the 
ladies rise and dress themselves and their children. It 
may be the signal of insurrection: and the fire burns 
on, for any help the citizens give, till a battalion of sol- 
diers marches down to put it out.” . 

Now, we take it, that in any city in the world, slave 
or free, the gentleman who happens to be absent from 
his family when the fire bell rings, will be apt to hurry 
home to see that all is safe, and to quiet the alarm of 
his wife and children—particularly, indeed, in a large 
city, where it is so very difficult to determine at all times 
where the fire is. There is nothing peculiar in such a 
fact. But, in a city that is chiefly built of wood, such 
as Charleston, and where a fire extends with amazing 
rapidity, it becomes doubly necessary that the gentle- 
man should not only hurry home, but that the lady 
should get her children and her jewels ready for flight. 
This would seem natural enough; but the rest of the 
paragraph commits a felo-de-se, which a moment’s re- 
flection would have prompted the author quietly. to 
avoid. ‘The fire burns on for any help the citizens 
give, till a battalion of soldiers marches down to put it 
out.” Now, who are the soldiers, but the citizens,— 
and how can soldiers extinguish a fire? By guns and 
bayonets? These questions, had she put them to her- 
self,. would have saved her from the publication of this 
absurdity. We have none but a citizen soldiery in 
Charleston, and by an arrangement, which would be of 
great advantage if adopted in other cities, a detach- 
ment of these is required to appear at all fires for the 
protection of rescued property, and for preserving pub- 
lic order, which is always liable to be disturbed at such 
a period. So little is the popular apprehension of the 
negroes, that of fifteen or twenty fire engines owned 
by the city, one half of the number is entirely worked 
by slaves; and they are generally the most uproarious 
and noisy on such occasions.{ 


*Vide Hewatt, and public documents. 

+The “ Fire System” is particularly complete in Charleston. 
In addition to the ordinary engine, hose and axe companies, 
there is a detachment of citizen soldiery, consisting of three 
companies or more,—say two hundred men—always on what is 
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In the chapter devoted to Revenue and Expenditure, 
we are told in an extraneous sentence, which is closed 
with a note of exclamation, that in “ South Carolina, 
there is a tax on free people of color!” Had it not 
been that Miss Martineau was too well satisfied with 
the surface of the fact, she would have inquired further ; 
in the New England states she certainly would have 
done so; but it was quite enough to show, that in Caro- 
lina a special poll tax was set upon the unhappy free 
negro. Let us complete the fact, and probably do away 
with the mystery and injustice, by stating that the 
same free person of color enjoys an exemption from 
militia, from patrol, from fire and jury duty—for which 
exemption, the white mechanic and laborer would be 
very glad to pay ten times the amount paid by the free 
negro as a capitation tax. 

In her remarks upon the policy and institutions of 
Carolina, to which I chiefly confine myself, there are 
sundry little errors of fact and inference like the prece- 
ding—which it is not worth our while to pursue—into 
which she has fallen from the single cause to which 
these have been referred,—-namely, her bias upon the 
subject of slavery. This bias has been of so tyrannic 
a sort, as not to permit to her the free exercise of a cor- 
rect judgment or true observation in any matter with 
which this topic is connected, however remotely or in- 
cidentally. To those who think for themselves, and 
examine the subject honestly, these errors will, in the 
greater number of cases, carry their own refutation 
along with them. They are the errors of a mind soli- 
citous to obtain a support for its theory at all hazards, 
and consist accordingly of a very hotchpot collection. 
She records the vague apprehensions of women, the 
partial rumors, received in the cities, of doings upon 
borders ;—stories which have a narrow base of fact, 
upon which wanton conjecture, and wide-mouthed de- 
clamation are always prompt to raise the most tower- 
ing superstructures. All the crimes committed in the 
south, of whatever kind, and among whatever class, 
are studiously ascribed to slavery ; of the rapes, and 
hangings, and burnings upon the frontiers, she has an 
ample collection, and records many, of which the good 
people of the south themselves never heard. She makes 
no inquiry into these matters at the north; she does not 
seem to have asked about the offences of New York 
and Philadelphia, or the quality and color of the offen- 
ders in those cities.* If she hears that a slave poisons an 


called alarm duty. They are relieved every three months. Their 
duty, as stated in the text, is chiefly to receive and protect the 
rescued goods, and to preserve order; since fires are most 
commonly the work of incendiaries, who avail themselves of 
the public alarm to plunder. Nor is this the only respect in 
which the fire police in Charleston is superior. There isa sala- 
ried officer,--an engineer—who, with certain assistants is re- 
quired to appear at every fire properly provided, with powder 
made up into certain forms, and with the necessary cherauz de 
frise, for blowing up houses in order to the more summary arrest- 
ing of the conflagration by making a vacuum. Had these two de- 
partments been connected with the ordinary fire department of 
New York, the destructive fires of that city would be greatly 
curtailed--since the presence of the military would defeat the 
aim of the incendiary, and the timely blowing up of a house 
would arrest the flame when an engine could not. 

* And yet what daily atrocities reach our ears from the north- 
How many women are cruelly murdered in the cities—sometimes 
by priests, sometimes by merchants and merchants’ clerks. 
What a volume of depravity was unfolded in the trial of Robin- 
son ; and there was the case of Avery. Of course the offender 








owner in Carolina, though this event slay occur once in 
an hundred years,* she declaims upon it lustily ; but the 
crimes of free negroes at the north, with whose condi- 
tion alone the comparison of the southern slave should 
be made, entirely escape her attention. Her ear is open 
to all that may be said against slavery ; all that is said 
in its defence, she dismisses as not worth hearing. “This 
partiality affects her general sense of justice towards 
slaveholders on other subjects. At page 44, vol. 1, she 
says—“in the senate, the people’s right of petition is 
invaded. Last session, it was ordained that all peti- 
tions and memorials relating to a particular subject,— 
slavery in the District of Columbia—should be laid on 
the table unread, and never recurred to. Of course the 
people will not long submit to this.” Mark how her 
tone changes, when it is your bull that has gored my ox! 
At page 70, of the same volume, we find a similar pro- 
ceeding of Congress dismissed with a complacency quite 
remarkable, when compared with the evident indignation 
of the preceding paragraph. She is speaking of Caro- 
lina nullification. ‘ Congress went on legislating about 
the tariff without regard to this opposition ; and the 
protests of certain states against their proceedings were 
quietly laid on the table as impertinences.” 

Speaking of the great spread of abolition doctrines, 
which it is her object to prove in advance beyond all 
calculation, she asserts the “‘ absolute abolition strength 
in the House of Representatives to be forty-seven,” and 
draws this inference from the vote taken on the ques- 
tion, whether their petitions should be received or not; 
though she very well knew that many persons voted to 
receive the petitions who were yet hostile to their 
prayer. 

She dwells upon the hatred entertained by the white 
towards the colored population. ‘“ Lafayette,” she says; 
in illustrating her remarks on this point, “on his last 
visit to the United States, expressed his astonishment 
at the increase of the prejudice against color. He re- 


escapes, if he be not poor. If he be poor, he goes tothe gal- 
lows or the state prison. The finding of the jury, declaring 
that the supposed murderer is not guilty, does not do away with 
the fact that the poor woman is murdered—nor does it diminish 
the aggravation that she is invariably murdered with impunity. 
The newspapers frequently record forgeries by priests, by priests’ 
sons, and by the founders of splendid cities, and while they 
wonder passingly that such good people should be so bad, their 
chief regrets are, the loss of such enterprising citizens to the 
fine cities which they did so much for. Alleged rapes, by ne“ 
groes upon white girls, are frequently stated by northern jour- 
nalists, and one of these was tried, to the writer’s knowledge, 
but a few years ago in Connecticut. We refer to Mr. Tappan 
for such particulars as resulted from the examination of the 
Commissioners of the Magdalen Asylum into the morals of New 
York ; and we regret that Miss Martineau had not looked more 
closely into the negro quarters, and into the various police trials 
of negro offenders in the different cities of the free states. Had 
she done this, she would have spared us the entire chapter on the 
morals of slavery. Indeed, had she as narrowly examined the 
brothels and the stews and the alleys and sinks of London, with 
as keen a nostril, as she has thrust into the southern country, 
she would have paused before taking ship for the new world ; 
and, as a good christian, would have set to work for the refor- 
mation of her own home. It is a modern British statistician who 
tells us, that, in London alone, there are five thousand persons 
who will cut your throat for ashilling. No wonder our country 
should be tainted when we have not only the provision, but the 
reformation, of all these rascals, thrust upon our hands. 

* The very instance which she records was given to her as are- 
markable one. She infers it to be a common occurrence in spite 
of its notorious jsolation. 
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membered, he said, how the black soldiers used to mess 
with the whites in the Revolutionary war.” Had Miss 
Martineau asked the reason of this change, which she 
should have done, she would have found that it was a 
change which was altogether confined to those regions 
where slavery had been done away with! The black 
soldiers of whom Lafayette spoke were slaves, and were 
satisfied with their condition of inferiority, By emancipa- 
tion, the coarse and uneducated negro became lifted into 
a condition to which his intellect did not entitle him, and 
to which his manners were unequal—he became pre- 
sumptuous accordingly, and consequently offensive ;— 
and the whites who had regarded him with favor in his 
inferior and proper place, could not easily endure him 
as a tyrant, for such always is one lifted into a condi- 
tion beyond his merits. The case is very different in 
the south, where slavery exists.* There the negro is 
not hated. Far from it. He is there regarded as filling 
his true place, and as occupying his just position; and 
while he does so, he does not offend, but meets with 
favor and indulgence. It isonly in the northern regions, 
where he contends for an equality with a people to 
whom he is morally and physically inferior, that he pro- 
vokes hatred, and lives in a state of continual personal 
insecurity.| We proceed with Miss Martineau. “ When 
to all this is added that tremendous curse, the posses- 
sion of irresponsible power over slaves,” &c. There is 
no such irresponsibility in America. The laws protect 
the slave as a being of an inferior caste, it is true; but 
they do protect him. He is secured from murder as 
effectually as the white man, and from all wanton or 
aggravated punishments. That there are instances in 
which he suffers wrong, brutality and loss of life, is un- 
questionable; but these risks are not peculiar to the 
slave. 


* The hatred which Miss M. has seen in the eyes of the cler- 
gymen, and the ladies, while speaking of this subject (see p. 
382, vol. I,) was only seen through the medium of her heated 
and extreme prejudice. She looks, as ‘through a glass darkly.’ 
Her eyes are jaundiced—they are not healthy. They need the 
operation of that great oculist, Truth,—and even he will not be 
able to operate upon her with success, until she has first had 
them well washed by that gentle handmaid, whom moralists call 
Humility. As yet, she is too talkative to listen, and too dogma- 
tical to learn, even from truth himself. 

tI need not refer to the frequent demolition of the houses and 
the property of the negroes which take place atthe north. This 
the abolitionists will ascribe to the slaveholders. They already 
ascribe an influence to the slaveholders over the most noble 
communities of the north (as Miss Martineau does in her ac- 
count of the friendly relations of Boston and Charleston) which 
is not less insulting and degrading to those communities, than it 
is complimentary to the minds and characters of those supposed 
80 toinfluence them. But this isridiculous. The south,—-Miss 
Martineau tells us in the very next breath,—is teaching disunion, 
because she has no influence. She also treats us with frequent 
anecdotes of the envy and hatred of the latter to the north. The 
true reason for the hostility of the whites to the blacks in the 
free states, is that given in the text. The latter become pre- 

sumptuous ; and their habits of idjeness increase their presump- 
tion. The complaint of the white citizens of the northern cities 
is constantly to this effect. The blacks do not labor on the same 
terms with the whites. In fact they will not generally labor if 
they can help it. They will do light work-—they will job, brush 
boots, go on errands, sweep, tinker, and thieve ; but they avoid 
the most manly and honorable toils, which the laboring whites 
boldly undertake and resolutely perform. The black seeks for 
the menial situation, and will always be considered—as he must 
be--an inferior, until he grapples with the most difficult and the 


Here is a passage which should not have been pub- 

lished except on the most unquestionable proof: “A 

planter stated to a sugar refiner in New York that it 

was found the best economy to work off the stock of 
negroes once in seven years.” Truly, the credulity of 
Miss Martineau on the subject of slave cruelty is per- 

fectly English. It would be difficult to point to this 

Louisiana planter; and, we venture to say, that the 

sugar refiner might not be so readily forthcoming to 

support the indictment. If he is, he should come forth, 

like an honest man, and denounce by name the heart- 

less wretch by whom the speech was uttered. 

We have been apt to think and say, in the south, 

that there were few people so very happy, hearty and 
well satisfied with their condition, as the southern ne- 
gro. Such, indeed, has been the general admission of 
the traveller; but the testimony of Miss Martineau is 
far otherwise. She never saw “in any brute an expres- 
sion of countenance so low, so lost, as in the most degra- 
ded class of negroes. There is some life and intelligence 
in the countenance of every animal; even in that of the 
silly sheep, nothing so dead as the vacant, unheeding 
look of the depressed slave is to be seen.”* But that it 
was necessary to the opinions of Miss M. that such a de- 

pression of countenance and such brutality should result 
from slavery, we think it probable that such would not 

have been her observation. But it is curious, not to say 
amusing, to remark how singularly indulgent our senses 
become to the prevailing moods and desires of our 
minds. An instance of this lately met my eye in the 
travels of a very pleasant writer and amiable citizen of 
our country, Mr. Hoffman of New York. On his arri- 
val in Kentucky or Virginia, (we forget which, and the 
volume is not by us,) he sees, for the first time, one of 
those sights which remind him painfully that he is ina 
slave state. What is that sight? A stout, able-bodied 
white man is sitting or lying at his ease in his piazza, 
while an old negro is at work in the fields without. 
Now this is what we see hourly in the streets of New 
York. We continually encounter the nabob riding in 
his chariot, or sitting at his palace windows, while the 
aged laborer plies his heavy task of paving the streets, 
or piling wood or bricks, or doing a thousand things far 
more laborious than the task of any slave in the south. 
The one proves the existence of slavery no more than 
the other. They both simply testify to the universal 
inequalities of fortune in all parts of the world. 

“ There is an obligation by law to keep an overseer, 
to obviate insurrection.” This is said of Alabama. We 
are not aware of the obligation by law to keep an over- 
seer, and we believe there is none in Carolina; but it 
strikes us as sufficient authority for doing so, that the 
profits of the plantation would be sadly diminished 
without one; and in Carolina, as in New England, the 
interest of the proprietor is a paramount motive. We 
know, indeed, of no part of the world, where, if the 
subordinates be numerous, the overseer can well be 
dispensed with. They are employed, if not necessary, 
in all the factories in the free states. According to Miss 


*It is the testimony of most English travellers, Miss Marti- 
neau among them, that the American countenance (that of the 
white man) was that of one careworn, and prematurely old. 
This is true of the commercial] community. Touching the ne- 
groes, we may quote a dozen passages from Miss Martincau, 





greatest undertakings of the community. 
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Martineau, the purpose of the overseer is to prevent 
that which it would be equally his policy, as a white 
man, to prevent if not one. He is in the same ship with 
the employer, and the storm which would destroy the 
one, would never spare the other. 

“For any responsible service,” says Miss Martineau, 
“slaves are quite unfit.”* This is not true; but al- 
lowing it to be so, Miss M. infers that it is because 
they are slaves that they are thus irresponsible ; and 
yet we all know how superior is the Virginia and Caro- 
lina negro, not only to the people from whom they 
came, but to the aboriginal North Americans, who in- 
variably defer to them; and, in many cases, as in that 
of Micanopy and Abraham, make them the “ sense- 
keepers” or ‘‘ sense-bearers,” that is, counsellors and 
advisers of the nation. 

“We have our slaves and mean to keep them,” was 
never uttered by any southern gentleman, by way of 
argument on the subject of slavery; but simply in 
answer to a party seeking to exercise a power in the 
councils of the government, upon a subject upon 
which the jurisdiction of government is expressly de- 
nied by the southron. She asserts that the Southamp- 
ton insurrection took place “before the abolition move- 
ment began.” Before it was generally detected,t she 
should say, for incendiary pamphlets, tracts, papers 
and preachers had been, according to the assertion of 
the slaveholders, common enough among the slaves 
before. But this she will probably deny as a gross 
slander upon the abolitionists themselves, from whom 
she has a different account. 

The failure of christian preaching among slaves, in 
making them any better, is insisted upon as the result 
of the institution. “The testimony of slaveholders 
was explicit as to no moral improvement having taken 
place in consequence of the introduction of religion. 
There was less singing and dancing; but as much 
lying, drinking, and stealing as ever.” It is to be feared 
that this failure of the teachers is not confined merely 


* On this point the notes of Miss Martineau are full of contra- 
dictions. In one place we are told, that the slaves prove them- 
selves susceptible of education in numberless instances, (that 
they are susceptible of continual improvement there is no sen- 
sible slaveholder who will not assert, and that they have im- 
proved and are improving in their bondage, there is no honest 
observer who will venture to deny:) in another, they are denied 
the ability even to cut out the most common garments. The 
book is full of these contradictions, and in either case the asser- 
tion is made to prove the odiousness of slavery. If the negro is 
alleged to be capable of improvement, she insists he ought to be 
free, in order properly to exercise his capacity—if he be inca- 
pable, it is only because he has been degraded by slavery into 
fatuity. We may add, that some of the best tailors and mantua- 
makers in the southern states are slaves. In the cities, all of 
the hair-dressers and barbers, many of the butchers, and sundry 
of the tavern-keepers, are slaves or free negroes. 

¢ Speaking of the Southampton insurrection, Miss Martineau 
says ‘* it happened before the abolition movement began ; for it 
is remarkable that no insurreetions have taken place since the 
friends of the slave have been busy afar off.**--‘‘ Whereas re- 
bellions broke out as ofien as once a month before, there have 
been none since.’? The effect is here mistaken for a cause. 
The insurrection ceased the moment that the labors of the abo- 
litionists were discovered, and when they were compelled to 
** be busy afar off. The fact is a remarkable one. The mo- 
ment thatthe south grew angry at the abolitionists and drove 
their laborers away, and burned their pamphlets and papers, 
the insurrections, which had ‘‘ broke out as often as once a 
month before,” entirely ceased. Miss Martineau should get 
glass eyes. 








to the slaves,—and the budget of hotrors, brutalities, 
and miscellaneous vices, which the book of Miss M, 
unfolds, as of occurrence among the free people of the 
country, should have taught her to hesitate ere she 
ascribed the evil to slavery. The very abolition of 
singing and dancing, as the result of the religion, must 
sufficiently show the sort of religion which was busy ; 
and should certainly have produced some pause in the 
mind of one so subtle on most subjects as the writer, 
whether the religion itself which, at the outset, sub- 
verted the innocent and natura! recreations of a people, 
was not likely to produce even greater evils than it 
professed to cure. The philosophical mind has long 
since been anxiously watchful of the fearful progress 
of a gloomy bigotry throughout the land.* 

“There is one passage in Miss Martineau’s book which 
calls for the serious attention of the philosopher. We 
quote the passage entire. She is describing the state 
asylum, for lunatics, in Columbia, South Carolina. “I 
observed that no people of color were visible in any 
part of the establishment. I inquired whether negroes 
were as subject to insanity as whites. Probably; but 
no means were known to have been taken to ascertain 
the fact. From the violence of their passions, there 
could be no doubt that insanity must exist among them. 
Were such insane negroes ever seen? No one present 
had ever seen any. Where were they then? It was 
some time before I could get a clear answer to this: but 
my friend the physician said, at length, that he had no 
doubt they were kept in outhouses, chained to logs, to 
prevent their doing mischief.” ‘The fact above stated— 
not the conjecture of the physician—is a curious one, 
and well deserves the consideration of the public. It 
is singular, indeed, that we should find so very few in- 
sane persons among the blacks. The restraints of la- 
bor, tending to the subjection of those brutal passions 
of which Miss Martineau speaks, and which are not 
in consequence so active, I am inclined to think, in the 
negro as in the white man, must greatly abridge the 
tendency to insanity; and it may be that, the generally 
inferior activity of their minds, may be one cause of 
their security from this dreadful malady. Certain it is, 
that we have few or no madmen among the negroes. 
The idea that they are chained in outhouses to logs, is 
idle enough; since, in that condition, they would re- 
quire the constant attention of one or more able slaves, 
which a master would not be willing to afford; and 
would be, in other respects, a monstrous annoyance. 
Were insanity at all common among them, “it would 
be,” in Miss Martineau’s own language, “the interest 
of masters to provide for their useless or mischievous 


* Miss Martineau should have remembered, while ascribing 
to slavery the defeat and failure of the professors of religion to 
make any impression upon the slaves, what she has herself said 
of their progress among the Indians, who are freed from all the 
restraints which she deems so pernicious to the slaves. The 
gloomy and ascetic doctrines of our teachers have resulted only 
in the greater depravation of the savage; while the French 
Catholics, who taught an, easier faith, and indulgent laws of 
exercise and recreation, have been eminently successful in im- 
proving them. ‘ Near Little Traverse, in the northwest part of 
Michigan,’? says Miss Martineau, ‘‘ there is an Indian village 
full of orderly and industrious inhabitants, employed chiefly in 
agriculture. The English and Americans have never succeeded 
with the aborigines so well asthe French ; and it may be doubted 
whether the clergy have been a much greater blessing than the 
traders.’ 
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negroes ;” and this—were there sufficient occasion— 


would have been the case. But, in truth, there is little 
or no madness in South Carolina. The Lunatic Asy- 
lum, which originated with the late William Crafts, of 
Charleston, and was pushed through the Legislature 
mainly by his efforts, is not a popular institution in the 
state--as it is known to be unprofitable, and was be- 
lieved to be unnecessary. The patients are few—not 
enough to support the establishment—and these, in 
half the number of instances, are drawn from other 
states. The few cases of madness known in the state, 
prior to the establishment of the Asylum, were kept in 
a small building, devoted to the purpose, in Charleston, 
connected with the Poor Establishment of that city. 
Among the inmates, there were one or two negroes, 
both women—I do not think that there were more. 
The number was greater during the Revolution, when 
the building appropriated to their confinement, stood in 
the same neighborhood with the fabric more recently 
put to their use, and both within a short distance of 
the Place of Arms--or arsenal--which, when Charles- 
ton fell into the possession of the British, was assigned 
as the depdét for the reception of the weapons of the 
defenders. A melancholy fate attended the maniacs in 
consequence of this propinquity. The American pri- 
soners, ordered to deposit their arms in the arsenal, 
under the feelings of mortified pride and shame, which 
naturally enough followed the surrender of their city, 
threw the weapons and ammunition confusedly together 
into the hall designed for them, without any regard to 
the danger of such carelessness. The consequences 
were dreadful. The building was blown up—the guard 
of British soldiers, fifty in number, destroyed—and the 
contiguous houses, the poor house and mad _ house, de- 
stroyed also, with the greater number of their unhappy 
inmates.—But to return. Miss Martineau does not let 
this opportunity slip, of conveying an imputation of 
inhumanity at the expense of the slaveholders. “ No 
member of society is charged with the duty of investi- 
gating cases of disease and suffering among slaves, who 
cannot make their own state known. They are wholly 
at the mercy of their owners.”” We had almost called 
these, wilful mistatements. The grand juries of the 
country are bound to take cognizance of all such mat- 
ters, and frequently do so. The slaves, themselves, 
will always contrive to make their sufferings known, 
and have few scruples in complaining, where they have 
the slightest occasion to do so. The interest of the 
owner in the life and health of his slave, it is true, ob- 
viates the necessity of any particular supervision of 
the subject by the public authorities. A madman 
chained in an outhouse, would be a sufficient source of 
disquiet to all the country round; and the neighbor- 
hood would soon rise en masse, and compel his removal 
to a place of safekeeping. 

There is one painful chapter in these two volumes, 
under the head of “ Morals of Slavery.” It is painful, 
because it is full of truth. It is devoted to the abuses 
among slaveholders of the institution of slavery ; and 
it gives a collection of statements, which, I fear, are in 
too many cases founded upon fact, of the illicit and foul 
conduct of many among us, who make their slaves the 
Victims and the instruments alike, of the most licen- 
ious passions. Regarding our slaves as a dependant 
and inferior people, we are their natural and only guar- 





dians; and to treat them brutally, whether by wanton 
physical injuries, or by a neglect, or perversion of their 
morals, is not more impolitic than it is dishonorable. 
We cannot blame Miss Martineau for this chapter. 
The truth—though it is not all truth—is quite enough 
to sustain her and it; and we trust, that its utterance 
may have that beneficial effect upon the relations of 
master and slave in our country, which the truth is at 
all times most likely to have everywhere. Still we are 
not satisfied with the spirit with which Miss M. records 
the grossness which fills this chapter:—she has ex- 
hibited a zest in searching into the secrets of our prison- 
house in the slave states, which she does not seem to 
have shown in any other quarter. The female prosti- 
tution of the south is studiously looked after, as if it 
were the peculiar result of slavery—she makes no cor- 
responding inquiry into the prostitution of the north. 
She picks up no tales of vice in that quarter—no 
rapes—no murders—no robberies—no poisoning—no 
stabbing. She has addressed her whole mind to the 
search after these things in the slave states; and with 
a strange singleness of vision, she has entirely forborne 
the haunts of the negro at the north, and the degraded 
classes in the free states. She says nothing whatsoever 
about them. Had she demanded of Mr. Tappan a 
copy of the Report of the Commissioners of the Mag- 
dalen Asylum of New York, of which he was the 
President and one of the founders, she would have 
been told by that publication that, in the city of New 
York alone, not including blacks, there are ten thou- 
sand professional prostitutes. We do not answer for 
the truth of this assertion; but as Miss M. has given 
elsewhere a most lavish eulogy upon the veracity and 
general good character of the abolitionists, and as Mr. 
Tappan has been heretofore regarded as ‘the very Cory- 
pheus of that fraternity, she will be able to determine 
for herself as to the degree of confidence which she 
should yield to this statement. The fact is, that in the 
southern states the prostitutes of the communities are 
usually slaves, unless they are imported from the free 
states. The negro and the colored woman in the south, 
supply the place, which, at the north, is usually filled 
with factory and serving girls. The evil is a dreadful 
one in both regions, but having its good more particu- 
larly in the south. The result of illicit intercourse be- 
tween the differing races, is the production of a fine 
specimen of physical manhood, and of a better mental 
organization, in the mulatto; and, in the progress of a 
few generations, that, which would otherwise forever 
prove a separating wall between the white and the 
black,—the color of the latter,—will be effectually re- 
moved ; and when the eye ceases to be offended, the 
mind of the white will no longer be jealous, and that 
of the colored person will gradually approximate to 
the general capacity, the inflexible courage, and direct- 
ness of purpose, which, at present, constitute the moral 
difference between the two people. But let us turn 
from this unpleasant subject. 

Perhaps it may be safe to say, that two-thirds of 
Miss M.’s books are more or less given to the slave in- 
stitutions of the south, either in the shape of metaphy- 
sical speculation, the statement of supposed facts, or 
her declamation upon them. Setting forth with a reso- 
lution to uproot and utterly destroy an institution 





which she has previously resolved to be evil, she sees 
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no aspect of it which is not so, The kindness of the 
master to the slave, is likened to the kindness which he 
has for his dog—the affection of the slave, and his re- 
spect for one whom he looks up to as greatly superior, 
is ascribed to the fear of punishment, or the utter fa- 
tuity of his intellect. Every anecdote of cruelty which 
she hears is religiously written down, and honestly be- 
lieved ;—and even the jealous apprehensions of a jaun- 
diced wife, who fears that her husband is no better than 
he should be, are chronicled with a sad solemnity, 
which is amusing, as the fruit of slavery. The outrages 
of the borderers—the frontier law of ‘regulation,’ or 
‘lynching,’ which is common to new countries all over 
the world, are ascribed to slavery. Miss M., along 
with too many others, seems to think that none but 
well-bred, quiet, peaceable men should tame the wil- 
derness. All her stories of great crime, of burning and 
hanging, and stabbing, which she has raked up with 
such exquisite care, are stories of the borders. They 
belong to that period in the history of society, when 
civilization sends forth her pioneer to tame the wilder- 
ness. Your well-bred city gentleman is no pioneer— 
he belongs to a better condition of things and to after 
times. It is the bold, reckless adventurer—the disso- 
lute outcast—the exile from crime, or from necessities of 
one sort or another—who goes forth to contend with the 
wild beasts, the stubborn forests, and the savage tribes 
who prowl among them. These people naturally 
enough become as wild almost as those whom they 
conquer; but they have their uses. They are the 
lower limbs of civilization, and the links which connect 
the wilderness with the city. They prepare the way 
for civilization, if uncivilized themselves;—and how- 
ever much we may deplore the crimes which they 
sometimes commit, we must content ourselves with the 
knowledge that these crimes seem to be unavoidable 
under the circumstances, and will continue, as they 
have been, to be committed, by the same class of men, 
whenever in a new country the presence of such adven- 
turers becomes necessary. Still there have been crimes 
and outrages which are without their excuse, ard I do 
not seek to excuse them. I look upon all violence and 
all injustice as brutal, whether it be the burning of the 
convent, the assault upon the trembling nuns, and their 
subsequent denial of justice—the frequent murders of 
women in places professing to be civilized, and where 
they are pleased to declaim very much about the out- 
rages upon the borders,—or the cruel ‘ lynchings’ at the 
south of the sturdy incendiary. These atrocities in the 
settled communities of our country, may, most gene- 
rally, be ascribed to the constant appeals which are 
made to what is called ‘ public opinion’—an appeal to a 
something-—-a power beyond the laws—which is ex- 
pected to take the form of an equitable jurisdiction, and 
remedy their supposed deficiences. This I take to be 
one of the great causes of so much mobbing and lynch- 
ing in modern periods among use ‘Public opinion,’ so 
called, is very apt to become public action; and the 
mob, whom an editor invokes to ridicule the militia 
law, will not hesitate long to tar and feather the colonel, 
who is something of a martinet, and desires to sus- 
tain it. But it is not public opinion which is thus in- 
voked—-it is popular passion and a vain insolence which 
is cherished and brought into activity by such appeals, 
and which then becomes a tyranny, being out of its 





place. Public opinion is of very slow, very temperate, 
and very judicious formation. It is the aggregate of 
small truths, and the experience of suacessive days and 
years, which, heaped together, form a general princi- 
ple, which is of instant conviction in every bosom. It 
only requires to receive a name in order to become a 
law ; anda law which is precipitately imposed upon a 
people, in advance of the formation of this sort of public 
opinion, will soon be openly abolished, or become obso- 
lete in the progress of events. For my own part, Iam 
satisfied with the existing laws until the convictions of 
the majority, and the progress of experience, shall call 
for their improvement. 1 have no respect for those who 
set themselves up for makers of public opinion ; and as 
for the “ hell-broth” so compounded, I know not any 
draught which would not be more wholesome than that 
which makes the body politic a body plethoric, and 
leaves no remedy to the physician but the cautery and 
the knife. 

A goodly portion of the two volumes of Miss Marti- 
neau, is made up of the conversations and opinions of 
Americans, who are nameless, and of her examination 
of these conversations. She sets up these argumenta- 
tive ninepins with the utmost gravity, and bowls them 
down with great rapidity and wonderful adroitness. 
Many of her arguments are carried on with women ; 
and as there are very few women so ‘cunning of fence’ 
on her own ground as this professional disputant, it is 
easy to see not only that she obtained no great victory, 
but that she derived no increase of knowledge from the 
controversy. Her own estimate of the mental preten- 
sions of the American women, should have saved her 
from a misplaced confidence either in their evidence or 
judgment. Indeed, she only confides in their opinions 
when it answers her purpose todo so. She describes 
them as little above fatuity. The three chapters de- 
voted to this subject, under the general head of “ Wo- 
man,” is a singular and contradictory compound of 
truth and error—which nothing but a rabid desire 
for publication could have suffered her to put forth. 
Their minds, according to her estimate, with few ex- 
ceptions, are little else than a blank. They have little 
or no practical philosophy—no thought ;—and they 
confound learning with wisdom. Wherever she heard 
of a woman having a local celebrity, she was sure to 
find her a mere linguist ; and she winds up her gene- 
rally contemptuous estimate of the sex, by ascribing 
drunkenness to the more enlightened among them—a 
vice, perhaps, more utterly foreign to the native female 
American, than to the woman of any other country on 
the face of the globe. “It is no secret on the spot, that 
the habit of intemperance is not unfrequent among 
women of station and education in the most enlightened 
parts of the country. I witnessed some instances and 
heard of more. It does not seem to me to be regarded 
with all the dismay which such a symptom ought to 
excite.” The wonder is, that with such an estimate of 
the sex, she should have drawn most of her authorities 
from them. This she does commonly on the subject of 
slavery. Her dialogues are mostly had with them ; and 
these are silly enough, in most cases, to support her es- 
timate. Fortunately, since the days of Lady Blessing- 
ton’s protracted conversations with Lord Byron, men are 
not satisfied with reports of this description, unless they 
have proof that the stenographer has been by and busy. 
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Another source of authority with Miss Martineau, is 
the public men of our country—the members of Con- 
gress of both parties; and those, seemingly, among the 
most violent. It does appear to me that she could not 
have erred more strikingly than in this particular, since 
the furious partizan, whether in England or America, is 
usually the last person in the world from whom the 
unprejudiced and ungarbled truth can be derived. That 
she should not have given the most implicit confidence 
to their statements, is the legitimate conclusion from 
her own report of them. She tells us that they strove 
to make a partizan of her,—sought to secure her favo- 
rable opinions—and, on all occasions, exhibited no less 
earnestness in making proselytes to the party, than 
they would have done in securing them for the cause of 
truth. It is true, she is, here and there, annoyed with 
something in their conduct that seems to startle her 
with the semblance of an inconsistency ; but she does 
not, even then, doubt the good faith of the speaker. 
She suspects the judgment first—ay, always, witha self- 
confidence in her own, which is thoroughly English— 
the weakness—anything but the prejudice and the in- 
terest of party. The politicians of Carolina give heed, 
and bow ready assent to her anti-slavery propositions ; 
and when she believes that she has them all snugly 
within the hem of her garment, she is thunderstruck to 
hear them vote aloud in approbation of Governor 
McDuffie’s thoroughgoing, yet only half-elaborated, 
opinions in behalf of slavery. To this day she does not 
dream that a polite southern gentleman, in a ball room, 
would infinitely prefer bowing assent to all her propo- 
sitions, than gravely undertake to refute them through 
the medium of her ‘ charming’ trumpet. 

“Tt was necessary to purchase Florida because it was 
a retreat for runaways.” This was one reason; but 
Miss M. seems to have been imperfectly acquainted 
with the history of Florida. It may be well to inform 
her, that one of the best reasons for the purchase of that 
country, is kindred to that reason which prompts the 
United States and Great Britain to maintain so jealous 
a watch upon the island of Cuba, in order to prevent it 
from falling into the possession of any great maritime 
power. From the first, Florida, under the Spaniards, 
has been the scourge of the southern states. As colo- 
nies and states, they were subjected to the continual 
incursions of the savages under Spanish prompting ; 
and the wars of the borders between the two people, 
were among the most sanguinary of those that ever 
took place in America. St. Augustine was emphati- 
cally styled by the early English settlements in the 
south, the “ Sallee of America.” In later days a more 
urgent necessity arose for the acquisition of this terri- 
tory ; as it furnished a foothold during the war of 1812 
to our affectionate mother, England, to plant her stan- 
dard upon it, and summon her red brethren to pile up 
the scalps of her banished children beneath it. Had 
Miss Martineau read this history, she might have found 
Stronger reasons for the acquisition of this territory by 
the United States, than the recovery of its fugitive 
slaves ; though that is reason quite enough in our esti- 
mation to justify the purchase. Of the Texian inva- 
Sion, upon which her eloquence is purely invective, I do 
not propose to say anything, except that I, for one, 
among thousands in the south, apprehend more injury, 





in their domestic interests, than I ever hope benefit from 
its additional votes in the national assembly. It may 
be added, however, that the Texians tell a different 
story from Miss Martineau, respecting the settlement 
of their country. Certainly, one tribute of applause 
cannot be withheld from them. If they have usurped 
the possession of a territory not their own, they have 
exhibited the most singular and noble forbearance as 
victors towards their captives—a forbearance the more 
wonderful, indeed, as it was so utterly undeserved by 
the merciless and false-hearted savages, whom it was 
their good fortune to overcome.* 

Miss Martineau insists upon the greater dependance 
of the south upon the Union, than of any other portion, 
and ascribes to the slave system the weakness from 
which this dependance is supposed to spring. “In 
case of war they might be only too happy if their 
slaves did run away, instead of rising up against them 
at home.” I must again remind her of a period, the 
history of which she has possibly never read, or possi- 
bly forgotten. The slave population of Carolina was 
quite equal in number to its white population in 1776, 
and, with the exception of two small corps of cavalry, 
which the British incorporated with their arms, and 
uniformed with their scarlet, the entire mass of them 
adhered, with unshaken fidelity, to the fortunes of their 
masters—never deserting them either in trial, or danger, 
or privation, and exhibiting amidst every reverse of 
fortune that respect, that propriety of place, which did 
not presume in adversity, and took no license from the 
disorders of the times ; and this decorum was exhibited, 
we may add, at a time, when, to the danger of invasion 
from a foreign power, was added the greater curse of a 
reckless and unsparing civil war at home. Perhaps 
the whole world cannot exhibit an instance, so singular 
and so worthy of grateful remembrance, as that of the 
conduct of the serviles of Carolina, during the seven 
years war of the Revolution. 

Of the causes of the Seminole war, she gives the fol- 
lowing account. ‘‘ According to the laws of the slave 
states, the children of the slaves follow the fortunes of 
the mother. It will be seen, at a glance, what conse- 
quences follow from this ; how it operates as a premium 
upon licentiousness among white men ; how it prevents 
any but mock marriages among slaves ; and, also, what 
effect it must have upon any Indians, with whom slave 
women have taken refuge. The late Seminole war 
arose out of this law. The escaped slaves had inter- 
married with the Indians. The masters claimed the 
children. The Seminole fathers would not deliver 
them up. Force was used to tear the children from 
their parent’s arms, and the Indians began their despe- 
rate, but very natural war of extermination.” Such is 
the story of Miss Martineau. Without doubt it came 
from the mint of the abolitionists—the people of such 
veracity. This version is entirely new in the south. 
It is a budget of errors, one growing out of the other. 
The laws of Florida do not prevail over the Indians. 
The children of slaves only follow the condition of the 
mother, where the laws prevail. If a runaway woman 

* Miss Martineau styles the victory of the Texians over Santa 
Anna, in which he was made prisoner, ‘‘ the unfortunate defeat 
of the Mexicans.’”? She has not a word to spare touching the 


massacre of the ‘ Alamo ;’ and yet she looks upon the taking of 
life as crime—to say nothing of the criminality of a violation of 





from its competition with the southern Atlantic states, 


faith to those who surrender upon a solemn pledge of safety. 
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is recovered from the Indian territory, her child will, of 
course, follow her condition under the laws of the state 
whence she escapes; and there may have been an in- 
stance where the child of an Indian father is thus re- 
covered with the slave mother, and carried back into 
bondage, but I am disposed to doubt even this. The 
occurrence is rare, if it ever does or did take place. The 
Seminoles own slaves, which are either brought from 
the Island of Cuba, or are stolen from the whites at re- 
mote periods. They are only transferred from one kind 
of slavery to another; since they are sold by the Indians, 
and are liable to all their caprices of sudden rage, drunk- 
enness and occasional bursts of gloomy ferocity, and a 
malice which seems natural to them. Under these influ- 
ences the slave Is frequently murdered, and his murderer 
is unpunished. It is only such philanthropists as mo- 
dern abolition provides, who esteem it better for the 
negro to be the slave to the savage, than to the civilized 
man. The Indians do not often have intercourse with 
their slaves. ‘They are a cold and sterile people, as is 
the case with most of the wandering tribes. Fecundity 
is one of the fruits of a settled and stationary popula- 
tion. The marriages among the negro slaves of the 
whites are much more formal, and quite as rigidly ob- 
served, as among the Indians, who are polygamists or 
anything. They are creatures of impulse, having no- 
thing but the mood of the moment for their laws. The 
rule, that the child shall follow the condition of the 
mother, is not a stimulant to licentiousness among the 
whites, unless we assume the male blacks to be impo- 
tent ; and then there would be no blacks after a second 
generation. Miss M. knows but little of human pas- 
sion, if she supposes that in matters of this nature, the 
mercenary desire of gain will prompt the white man to 
such excesses, other provocatives being wanting. So 
far from this being the motive, it may be stated here 
with perfect safety, that the greater number of the 
southern mulattoes have been made free in conse- 
quence of their relationship to their owners. Of late 
dates some arbitrary laws have been passed in Carolina, 
which forbid the citizens to free their slaves. I do not 
approve of these laws myself, but they have their ad- 
vocates among the majority; and reasons of state 
policy are given in their behalf, which are imposing 
enough, if not altogether sound.* The war in Florida 
arose from other and more natural causes, which the 
philosophical mind of Miss Martineau would have soon 
enough ferreted out, if the demon of abolition had not 
possessed her brain, and too entirely darkened her 
vision. The hunting grounds of the Indians were too 
much circumscribed by the gradual gathering of the 
whites around them, to permit them to procure suste- 
nance after their customary habits. The game had 
become scarce, and, as they had not yet been taught 
the first lesson of Christianity, as it is the first decree of 
God—namely, the necessity of labor—they were half 
the time in a state of starvation. Their contact with 
the civilized must always result,—as such contact has 
everywhere resulted—either in their subjection as infe- 


*Iam persuaded that it would be a wholesome policy to re- 
voke these laws. It would, in the first place, prevent their fre- 
quent evasion. A more important consideration is, that it would 
give to the owner a power now denied, of doing full justice to 
the claims of the faithful and the intellectual, without compelling 


riors, or their extermination, Their only safety will be 

found in their enslavement, or in their removal to a re- 

gion where the hunting grounds are open and uncir- 

cumscribed, They must perish or remove ;--unless 

they conform to the established usages of the states in 

which they linger, and fall into the customs of the supe- 

rior people. The Government of the United States 

has aimed at their removal for many years; but this 

removal has been resisted in various quarters, and 

chiefly by the instrumentality of those universal phi- 

lanthropists, who are now known as abolitionists, 

They were strenuous in opposing it, and did not con- 

fine their opposition to the councils of our own nation, 

They preached resistance to the Indians themselves, 

and encouraged them to stay where they were and 

starve. Their eloquence in these exhortations over- 

looked the absolute necessities of the Indian, and was 
chiefly devoted to the imaginary privations consequent 
upon his removal. They dwelt pathetically upon the 

loss of his homes, and his banishment from his forefa- 

ther’s graves ; and in dilating upon privations such as 
these, they entirely forgot all the more serious evils 
arising from the state of sufferance in which he dwelt, 

in an abridged territory, and under a government, 
whose regulations, his necessities and his ignorance, 
alike, drove him momently to violate. In the poverty 
of the Indians, they must either beg, steal, or starve. 
In seeking to avoid the latter, the commission of crime 
is frequent. They become embroiled with the whites, 
whom they despoil of their hogs and cattle, and what- 
ever else they can lay their hands on—they refuse 
obedience to the authorities they offend—they fly frora 
the officers of justice, and seek for shelter in their wild 
recesses—their swamps and everglades. They are 
pursued, and from their refractoriness, are treated, 
naturally enough, as outlaws by their pursuers. The 
numbers on both sides accumulate, and blood is shed, 
and can only cease to be shed in the utter extermina- 
tion of the inferior class. To avoid this dreadful ne- 
cessity, the government has been laboring to remove 
them to other homes and a wider extent of country, 
where they may follow, without let or hindrance, the 
customs which they like. And this removal is but a 
small and partial evil, in comparison with the many 
evils which must follow upon their stay. Our homes 
depend for their comfort, not so much upon the asso- 
ciations of our childhood, as upon their fitness for our 
mental and moral condition. Men—civilized men, 
whose sensibilities upon such matters are duly educated, 
and made fine and susceptible by the institutions of so- 
ciety—daily dispose of their dwellings and depart into 
strange lands; and while we doubt not that all men 
must feel a sense of regret at parting from the homes of 
infancy and youth, we should be paying but a sorry 
tribute to their manliness and proper nature, in regard- 
ing this as a sore and overwhelming evil. The Indian, 
too, of all people in the world, is the last to feel much, 
if any regret, at such a necessity. It is no great sacri- 
fice for him. From the moment that his eyes opened 
upon the light, he has been a wanderer. He has never 
known a fixed abode, until the appearance and settle- 
ment of the whites formed a point of attraction, to 
which, with all the consciousness of his inferiority, he 
tacitly inclined. His fathers before him were wan- 





him to banish them from their native homes while bestowing 
upon them their own mastery. 
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lives have been passed in bearing their stakes from the 
wilderness to the seaside, and from the seaside to the 
wilderness again. The habitations of the Indians prove 
all this.* During the space of three hundred years— 
the time of our acquaintance with them—they have 
made no improvements—they have built no house of 
sufficient comfort or importance to be occupied by two 
successive generations. Their habitations have been 
such only as they could readily remove, or leave, with- 
out loss, to the use of some succeeding occupant. Their 
towns—if the collections of filthy wigwams in which 
they fester and breed vermin, may be called towns— 
are few, far between, and the men seldom in them. 
Their women have ever been their drudges, in the most 
degrading slavery—brutes without indulgence, and 
slaves to the most vicious caprices of their masters, 
without restraint or redress, unless it comes in the sud- 
den vengeance of some irritable relation. Such people 
have no idea of home. That is their best home which 
gives them elbow room, and full forests in which to 
hunt. The Florida war has sprung entirely from the 
want of such freedom ; and we may add, that most of 
our Indians wars have arisen from the same single 
cause. The philanthropists who would keep them ina 
region in which they have no resources of life, are those 
only to whom such wars are to be ascribed. Still, we 
do not deny the wanton injustice, and the occasional 
cruelty of the base white borderer. It would be won- 
derful, indeed, if such people did forbear the commission 
of injustice. Their labors are not of such a sort as 
would lead us to hope for their forbearance ; and the 
necessities of the savage give them but too frequent 
provocation for the exercise of their unrestrained and 
brutal propeusities. The true evil is in the condition 
of things which keeps the two races in contact, yet not 
in connection. The inferior people must fly from the 
presence, or perish before the march of approaching 
civilization. 

I have now gone through most of the points which 
concern or affect South Carolina in these two volumes. 
I have confined myself to that State—simply, in order 
that my answer should be comprised within the limits 
of a magazine paper; and as I felt myself more at 
home in that region.| There are sundry little anec- 


* The account which the Aborigines gave of themselves to the 
first discoverers, represented them to be the invaders of a people 
far superior to themselves in civilization, which their greater 
numbers and savage ferocity destroyed. This was the boast of 
the Indian to the white man. The antique remains of works, 
fortifications, temples and other fabrics, which are dispersed all 
over the country, confirm this intelligence ; without regarding 
the obvious fact that these were remains utterly beyond the 
ability of the Indians to erect. This history, we may add, is the 
history of the world, as we read it everywhere. The moment 
that civilization pauses in her conquests, she is overrun by the 
Savage. She cannot rest in her conquests. She must conquer, 
not only to improve the savage, but to save herself. Let her 
pause, with an inferior tribe beside her, not acknowledging her 
Sway, and she is overthrown. 

tlt would have been easy to show many errors in these 
books, extending from Maine to Mexico, arising only from 
the too ready disposition of Miss Martineau to theorize upon 
the slightest surfaces of fact: but this is a labor which will no 
doubt find a pen more able than mine in the several regions 
which she has wronged. A work like that of this lady, who 
seems to think, and certainly tries to do so, as well as her hurry, 
and the variety of her topics wil! permit,—-is the proper one for 
dissection. To point out her errors may be of excellent use in 
England, where they know so little about their own descendants, 





dotes, however, which are given by Miss M. which are 
opposed to the general truth, but which, it is likely 
enough, are in themselves true. She has picked up 
anecdotes in all quarters that tell against slavery, per se, 
though not always reconcilable with each other. Occa- 
sional opinions of discontented wives, morose husbands 
and disappointed politicians are caught up by the ‘ faith- 
ful trumpet,’ and now rise in retribution upon their ut- 
terers, to their own discomfiture no doubt, as they are 
to the discredit of their country. Wedo not object to 
these, and care not to pursue them. They involve no 
general principle, and, in many cases, are so decidedly 
inconsistent with other relations in the same pages, that 
the observing reader will readily detect and contrast 
them for himself. They will do no harm, and, indeed, 
the work itself willdo noharm. On the contrary, I am 
disposed to think it will be of some considerable ser- 
vice. Like the book of Mrs. Trollope, it tells us some 
home truths, North and South, in spite of its errors and 
erroneous assumptions. We sincerely hope that it will 
be read with that unprejudiced attention, which will en- 
able the reader to see and estimate the frequent truth 
which gleams up amidst the wilderness of words in 
whieh it is enveloped. 

Miss Martineau is a monstrous proser. She is pro- 
bably one of those persons who never believe that they 
have been talking all the while. She declaims con- 
stantly, and is forever searching after exceptions. She 
scruples at no game—fears no opponent,—and whether 
the meat be washed or unwashed,—hawk or heron,—it 
is all the same to her. She discusses the rights of man, 
and——Heaven save the mark !—the rights of women 
too, with her chambermaid, when she cannot corner a 
senator. Smart exceedingly—well practised in the 
minor economies of society, and having at her tongue’s 
end all the standards of value in the grain, cotton, beef 
and butter markets, she does not scruple to apply them 
to the more mysterious involutions of the mental and 
moral organization of tribes and nations. It is but too evi- 
dent that with all her cleverness, she lacks that more ad- 
vantageous wisdom which begins with humility. She 
is too dogmatical ever to be wise. She comes to teach, 
not to learn. She gets nothing from her hearer, for she 
does not hear him. If she listens, it is simply because 
she is confident that her answer is ready. That she 
has never listened while in America, is evident from 
these volumes; though I doubt not that a great many 
words have gone through her trumpet. 

Miss Martineau came to America with two or three 
texts in her memory, which she assumed to be the 
standards by which our institutions and our people 
were to be tried. These texts were arbitrarily in her 
memory—not in her mind. She has taken them upon 
trust, and has not condescended to analyze them. One 
of these is the doctrine of majorities. These she in- 
sists will be right—right in the end. This arbitrary 
law applied to sundry cases in her mind, to which it is 
not common to apply it in America, alarms her by the 
annoying inconsistency which follows ; and hence her 
wild chapter about the rights of women—their exclu- 
sion from the offices, the suffrage, and the authorities 


and count so confidently upon their universal degeneracy ; 
though, with a strange inconsistency, admitting them in some 
wonderful instances of moral and mental achievement, to have 
gone, at times, so far beyondall the rest of the nations. 
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of state. Certainly, if mere numbers are to be consi- 
dered the sources of power in a state, the inference is 
necessary that women are to be considered parties to 
the government; but the fact that they are not, in a 
country professing to be ruled by a majority, should 
have prompted Miss Martineau to an inquiry into the 
rights of the majority, and the definition of this phrase 
in its received political sense. Now the truth is, the 
doctrine of majorities is simply the doctrine of physi- 
cal power, determinable by an abstract standard, which 
obviates the’necessity of the application of brute force. 
The majority tells us where the brute force lies, and 
we submit to it in most cases where the authority brings 
with it no greater hardships than would follow our re- 
sistance to it. When the injustice of a majority passes 
beyond the ordinary bounds of patience, it is resisted ; 
and the ultima ratio regum is resorted to by the minority, 
either in hope or desperation. There is no abstract 
charm, in mere numbers, to compel the obedience of 
those who are wronged, and who think themselves so. 
But when it is known that votes represent men—able- 
bodied and armed men—the case is different. We at 
once see the enemy with which we have to contend, 
and the superior capacities which he possesses of coer- 
cion. The doctrine of majorities is in truth no new 
doctrine. It is as old as the hills. The only difference 
between times past and times present consists, simply, 
in the superior facilities, which, in modern times, we en- 
joy, of determining where the power lies, without any 
resort to blows. It is more easy, now-a-days, to com- 
pute the strength of the opposition, than it was in the dis- 
tant periods when war was almost invariably the result 
of ignorance on both hands—and never was the doc- 
trine more clearly illustrated than in the wars of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, whose many successes were the sheer 
result of his attention to this fact. His mode of con- 
centrating his force at a given point, in advance of his 
enemy, was the true secret of his wonderful victories. 
Minorities would never submit to the frequent injustice 
of majorities, but that they well know that the court of 
dernier resort is one just as little likely to give them re- 
dress, as the power which robs them of their rights by 
a mere resort to the numeration table. 

Her other texts are also drawn from the governing 
principles of our society—Her deductions from these 
principles, sometimes at variance with those practically 
drawn from them in the United States,—are the oeca- 
sion of much complaint and fault-finding. One of these, 
that “all men are created equal,” is a subject of some 
disputation among philosophers in every country ; and 
the dispute is not likely to be settled soon. Our fore- 
fathers, when they declared this truth to be self-evident, 
were not in the best mood to be philosophers, however 
well calculated they may have been to become patriots. 
They were rather angry in the days of the declaration ; 
and hence it is that what they alleged to be “ seif-evi- 
dent” then, is a source of very great doubt at present, 
when we are comparatively cool. But the truth is, that 
neither they nor we can well determine this subject. 
Nobody now-a-days is born naked. We are none of 
usin a state of nature. The artifices of life are around 
us, and we receive them with the light. But, not to 
gainsay our fathers, for whom we have every possible 
respect, let us endeavor to support their proposition. 

We must regard their assertion in a limited sense, for 





they evidently were not thinking of the accouchement 
of a lady, but of anation. Their work was limited en- 
tirely to the claims of the citizen, each in his place, upon 
the government which he was required to sustain, for 
the protection,—while he obeyed its laws and perform- 
ed his duties—of his life, his liberty, his pursuits, and 
his possessions. That God has not created the physi- 
cal man, or the mental man, alike and equal, is not less 
true, than it is in perfect harmony with all his creations. 
Nothing, indeed, can be more remarkable or more de- 
lightful to the mind and eye, in the examination of the 
works of the Deity, than the endless varieties and the 
boundless inequalities of his creations. Whether we 
survey the globe which we inhabit, the sky which ca- 
nopies, the seas which surround us, or the systems 
which give us light and loveliness, we are perpetually 
called upon to admire that infinite variety of the Crea- 
tor, which nothing seems to stale. The stars are lovely 
in their inequalities, the hills, the trees, the rivers and 
the seas; and it is from their very inequalities that 
their harmonies arise. Were it otherwise, the eye 
would be pained by the monotony of the prospect every- 
where. As it is, we love to watch, and learn with de- 
light “how to name the bigger light and how the 
less.” They have their names as they are unlike and 
unequal. It is because these shine in their places, how- 
ever inferior to other orbs, that they are lovely. They 
are all unequal, but each keeps its place ; and the beau- 
ty which they possess and yield us, results entirely 
from their doing so. A greater philosopher than Tho- 
mas Jefferson—and we may add, after a long interval— 
Jeremy Bentham and Miss Martineau, has given usa 
noble passage devoted to this subject, which is no less 
philosophical than poetical—indeed, it is the true poet 
alone, who is the perfect and universal philosopher. 
Let us hear William Shakspeare. I quote from “ Troi- 
lus and Cressida.” The speech is made by Ulysses at 
the close of the seventh year of the siege, when the 
Greeks, emulous of each other, each striving for sway, 
begin to despair of success in the continued disappoint- 
ments of the war. After a prefatory passage, he says: 


*¢ Degree being vizarded, 
The unworthiest shows as fairly in the mask. 
The Heavens themselves, the planets and this centre, 
Observe degree, priority and place, 
Insisture, course, proportion, season, form, 
Office and custom, in all line of order : 
And therefore is the glorious planet, Sol, 
In noble eminence enthroned and sphered 
Amidst the other ; whose med’cinable eye 
Corrects the ill aspects of planets evil, 
And posts, like the commandment of a king, 
Sans check, to good and bad: But when the planets, 
In evil mixture to disurder wander, 
What plagues, and what portents? What mutiny ? 
What raging of the sea? Shaking of earth? 
Commotion in the winds ?--frights, changes, horrors, 
Divert and crack, rend and deracinate 
The unity and married calm of states* 
Quite from their fixture ? Oh, when degree is shak’d, 
Which is the ladder of all high designs, 
The enterprise is sick! How could communities, 
Degrees in schools, and brotherhoods in cities, 
Peaceful commerce from dividable shores, 
The primogenitive and due of birth, 


* This line would be an admirable application, in the shape of 
a motto, to what should be the feeling, and the communion of 
our confederacy. With the whole passage, as our rule of ac- 





tion, it might be so yet. 
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Prerogative of age, crowns, sceptres, laurels, 

But by degree, stand in authentic place ? 

Take but degree away, untune that string, 

nd hark! what discord follows ! Each thing meets 
In mere oppugnancy : The bounded waters 
Should lift their bosoms higher than the shores, 
And make a sop of all this solid globe: 

Strength should be lord of imbecility, 

And the rude son should strike his father dead: 
Force should be right ; or, rather right and wrong 
(Between whose endless jars justice resides) 
Should lose their names, and so should justice too. 
Then everything includes itself in power, 

Power into will, will into appetite ; 

And appetite, an universal wolf, 

So doubly seconded with wil] and power, 

Must make perforce an universal prey, 

And last, eat up himself. Great Agamemnon, 
This chaos, when degree is suffocate, 

Follows the choking.’* 


This noble passage is full of meaning and truth. 
Degree, or things in their proper places, is well insisted 
upon. All harmonies, whether in the moral or physi- 
cal worlds—arise, entirely, from the inequality of 
the tones; and all things, in art, nature, moral and 
political systems, would give discord or monotony, but 
for this very inequality. The equality insisted upon 
by the levellers, would result in the necessary forfeiture 
of names to things, and all barriers of present distine- 
tion would be broken down. This, too, would be 
against the very nature of man, whose perpetual effort 
is to rise above his fellows. This was not in the con- 
templation of the fathers of our country. They were 
democrats, not levellers. Democracy is not levelling— 
it is, properly defined, the harmony of the moral world. 
It insists upon inequalities, as its law declares, that all 
men should hold the place to which they are properly 
entitled. The definition of true liberty is, the undis- 
turbed possession of that place in society to which our 
moral and intellectual merits entitle us. He is a free- 
man, whatever his condition, who fills his proper place. 
He is a slave only, who is forced into a position in society 
below the claims of his intellect. He cannot but be a ty- 
rant who is found in a position for which his mind is un- 
prepared, and to which it is inferior. That such were 
the definitions of democracy in the days of the De- 
claration, is fairly inferrible from the fact, that they left 
the condition of their social world precisely as they 
found it. They might, indeed, have held as an abstract 
notion, that in a state of nature, men were born equal ; 
but they certainly never held that they must of right 
continue so, nor is this a fair conclusion from what 
they say. The birthright of man may be alienated in 
a thousand ways, and it never was an unqualified one. 

The next subject, is the inalienable rights of man. 
“All men are created equal; they are endowed by 
their creator with certain inalienable rights; among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” 
&c. Now, is it true that life, liberty, and the pursuit 


*Pope, too, not to speak of an hundred others, has like au- 
thority. 
** Order is Heaven's first law, and this confest, 
Some are and must be greater than the rest.”? 


The laws of society are not intended to disturb the natural de- 
grees of humanity ; but to reconcile them—to make them consis- 
tent with and dependent upon one another--not to make the 
butcher a judge, or the baker a president; but to protect them, 
according to their claims as butcher and baker. 


of happiness are inalienable under the practice of our 
governments? Do we not alienate them every day? 
Men are hung for rapes, for treason, for murder, for 
forgery, for burglary, and many other offences. We 
cast them into prisons, and deprive them of their li- 
berty ; we sue them in the courts, and take from them 
their property. On what pretence, if these rights of 
man be inalienable, do we deprive him of them? There 
is some mystery in all this, not to be explained by a 
resort to the ordinary mode of argumentation; and 
those who insist, as Miss Martineau does, upon the 
unlimited and unqualified meaning of these natural 
laws—for, natural rights are natural laws—will cer- 
tainly be at a loss to reconcile a difficulty like this. 
‘There must be a qualified acceptation of these princi- 
ples and phrases, or they are nothing. The truth is, 
that our rights depend entirely upon the degree of obedi- 
ence which we pay to the laws of our creation, All our 
rights, whether from nature or from society—and these 
are the only two sources of right known to us—result 
Srom the performance of our duties. Unless we perform 
our duties, we have no rights; or they are alienable in 
consequence of our laches. The man has no rights 
by nature, unless by a compliance with the laws of 
nature; as he would have no rights from society, unless 
by a compliance with its laws. These laws, in a state 
of nature, require from the man the application of his 
mental and physical energies, lo the improvement of the 
passive world around him. It was given to him for this 
single purpose. The Indian, who finds himself upon a 
hillock, has no more right to it, by nature, than the hog 
which roots along its borders, until he proves his right 
by the exhibition of faculties superior to those which 
the hog possesses. He is no more a man than the hog, 
until be complies with the natural laws of his being. 
This, he does, when he builds himself a cabin from the 
woods around him—when he bends the branches into 
a bower overhead, and covers the roof with leaves, 
and strews the floor with rushes; and thus prepares 
himself against the elements; when he gathers fuel, 
and by rubbing two dried sticks together, builds him- 
self a fire, and warms himself against the cold ; when he 
plants his maize and beans, and provides against future 
hunger. These prove his superiority to the brute, and 
maintain for him the proper rights which his superior 
powers have fairly established to be in him. He lite- 
rally obeys the first decree of God to the expatriated 
man, and by tilling the earth, obtains his bread in the 
sweat of his brow.* As he proceeds, Labor, which, 
alone, is but a blind Polyphemus at the best, receives 
a divine assistant from heaven in the shape of Art. 
She gives life and animation to his toils, cheers him 
with her smiles and her songs; and when his work is 
ended, with a plastic hand smoothes down its rough- 
nesses, and from the rude block commands the up- 
springing presence of Beauty. In the progress of 
time, nature supplies him, from his own bosom, with 
another ally, of whom he had no previous know- 
ledge, in the shape of Science. This ally is many- 
winged and many-handed, and makes all the elements 
subservient. He shows labor where to place his shoul- 
der, and the mountain is heaved from its base. He 


* And this is one of the first elements of religion, as it is the 
prime element of human prosperity. Genesis is studied in vain, 





unless this be the conclusion of the student. 
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tells where he shall strike, and the crag is cleft by his 
stroke. He hews down the high trees of the forest 
at his bidding, and guides his dwelling place upon the 
waters. These gifts prepare man properly for life. 
The crowning and last gift, which is spiritual religion, 
prepares him for death. But the inevitable law must 
be first obeyed, or he gains none of these blessings. 
He must first labor. This is the destiny from which he 
is forever seeking to escape.* It is only by a compli- 
ance with this, the first law of his creation, that he can 
hope to be’ secure in life, successful in his pursuits, 
benefitted by society, and made happy by religion. It 
is the key-stone of religion itself; and the missionary 
who seeks to teach the mysteries of christianity to the 
wandering savage, can never hope to be successful, so 
Jong as he neglects to inform him of the first duty con- 
sequent upon his creation. 

The result of labor to the man is property. The 
possession of property is the first cause which brings 
about the formation of society: numbers become ne- 
cessary to defend it from the barbarians, who do not 
labor, and who have none. As society improves and 
increases, and it must inevitably do so, while it con- 
tinues to comply with its natural and obvious laws, it 
extends its dominion, and controls the surrounding 
tribes for its own safety. These succumb, are enslaved, 
and as they improve in intellectual respects, are lifted 
by regular degrees, into the bosom of that society which 
has first enslaved them.{ The superior people which 
conquers, also educates the inferior; and their reward 
for this good service, is derived from the labor of the 
latter, which, being in all moral respects, the inferior 
people, can yield no other recompense. Unless the 
civilized and superior nation does this, it will inevitably 
fall a victim to the barbarous tribes which gather around 
it—forever poor, desperate and daring—having no pos- 
sessions to lose, and from their bestial improvidence, 
compelled, in all inclement seasons, to resort to war 
with their neighbors, to avoid starvation. It is no less 
the duty, than the necessity, therefore, of civilization, to 
overcome these tribes ;—to force the tasks of life upon 
them—to compel their labor—to teach them the arts of 
economy and providence; and with a guiding hand and 
unyielding sway, conduct them to the moral Pisgah, 
from whence they may behold the lovely and inviting 
Canaan of a higher and holier condition, spread out be- 
fore them, and praying them tocome. When civiliza- 
tion ceases to extend her conquests, she falls, like Rome, 
the victim to the savage. She must conquer, or she 
must perish. The war is as endless between her and 


* The desire to escape this destiny, is one of the true causes 
of the present distress of our country. We are all toiling to 
avoid toil; and we coz, lie, swindle, speculate--do anything 
but delve and dig. Weimport our labor—the most useful and 
necessary arm of our population—-from a foreign country ; and 
a long train of miseries must ensue in consequence, which the 
narrow mind will always be unwilling to trace back to this 
seemingly unimportant origin. But itisso. It isa morai dis- 
grace to a nation such as ours, not less than a political and social 
evil, when we are compelled to import from foreign lands our 
grain, our bread stuffs, and the forage for our cattle. Land 
was given us for cultivation, not for sale. 

¢ This is a natural and therefore an inevitable result. With- 
out referring to the moral law to this effect, the southern slave- 
holder finds it his interest to lift the more intelligent slave into 
stations of higher responsibility and more honorable trust, than 
are commonly yielded to his fellows. 





her foe, as between any two diametnically opposite 
principles in the same moral circle; and as her sway 
is the more gentle, and as she conquers only to improve, 
while the savage only conquers to destroy, it follows, 
inevitably, that her’s is the only legitimate conquest, 
and every other is but tyranny. 

Every primitive nation, of which we have any know- 
ledge, in the whole world’s history, has been subjected 
to long periods of bondage. They have all been ele- 
vated and improved by its tasks and labors; and a 
positive sanction for the use of slavery, and a proof of 
its necessity, are fairly to be inferred from this inevita- 
ble consequence ;—but, as if this were not enough, for 
the purposes of authority, God himself, we are given 
to understand, actually in two remarkable instances, 
placed a favorite people in foreign slavery, making them 
hewers of wood and drawers of water in the land of 
the stranger; as, from their refusal to comply with the 
laws of their creation, they had shown themselves un- 
fitted even for the very comparative degree of social 
liberty allotted to men at these periods—requiring them 
thus, through that ordeal, which is improperly called 
slavery, but which is simply a process of preparation 
for an improved and improving condition, to work out 
their own moral deliverance. For, truly is it, that we 
shall not only gain our bread by the sweat of our brow, 
but thus subdue those barbarous appetites, and degra- 
ding brutal propensities, without the removal of which 
our minds could never have that due play and exercise, 
which can alone fit them for social dependance, and the 
friendly restraints of a guardian government. The 
nature of man is one of continual conflicts, and those 
chiefly with himself; and the proverb which inculcates 
the victory over himself, as the most glorious of all vic- 
tories, is one strictly and philosophically growing out 
of a just knowledge of his own attributes and the dif- 
ficulties which oppose their exercise. 

Our general views, in modern times, on the subject 
of slaves and slavery, are distressingly narrow. Our 
forefathers were less precipitate, but more certain in 
their philosophy. They did not scruple to “go ahead,” 
but they were first sure that they were right in doing so. 
We do not resemble them in this. We make no dis- 
tinction between those restraints which impose labor 
upon the body,—improving its health, bringing out its 
symmetry and strength, and fulfilling a destiny, which, 
the analogies of all histories, not less than the faith 
which we profess, teach us is the decree of the univer- 
sal parent ;—and that bondage of the mind and denial 
of its exercise, which are always the aim of tyrannies, 
and which, as in the case of some of the unlaboring 
people of Europe, must result in the utter enervation, 
sluggishness, and shame of body and mind alike. Pity 
it is, that the lousy and lounging Lazzaroni of Italy, 
could not be made to labor in the fields, under the whip 
of a severe taskmaster—they would then be a much 
freer--certainly a much nobler animal—than we can 
possibly esteem them now ;—and far better had it been 
for our native North American savage, could he have 
been reduced to servitude, and by a labor imposed upon 
him within his strength, and moderately accommodated 
to his habits, have been preserved from that painful and 
eating decay, which has left but a raw and naked skele- 
ton, of what was once a numerous and various people-- 
a people, that needed nothing but an Egyptian bondage 
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of four hundred years to have been saved for the future, 
and lifted into a greatness to which Grecian and Ro- 
man celebrity would have been a faint and failing 
music. * 

This clamor about liberty and slavery, is, after all, 
unless we get some certain defenitions to begin with, 
the most arrant nonsense. “ License they mean when 
they cry liberty,” and we may add, “license they mean 
when they cry slavery!” The extremes are near kin- 
dred, and in all these clamors they are sure to meet. 
The Russian boor is called a slave, and the German 
subject of Austria is called a slave, and the Italian is 
called a slave, and the negro in the Southern states is 
called a slave,—and yet, how unlike to one another is 
the condition of all these slaves! The right of ruling 
themselves is that which is assumed to be the test of 
freedom. The native African has that right, and what 
is the rule of Africa? A sufficient commentary upon it 
will be found in the naked, unmarked outlines, hanging 
upon the walls of our houses, and dignified with the 
title of amap of Africa. Murder awaits the missionary 
and the traveller who penetrates thecountry ; and civi- 
lization seems to be as far remote as ever from their 
attainment. They cannot improve until they learn to 
labor,—they will not learn to labor until they become 
stationary ; and the wandering savage has seldom yet 
become stationary, unless by the coercion of a superior 
people.t But the right to govern themselves requires 
first a capacity for such government. The right can 
only result from a compliance with the laws of their 
creation; and the capacity requires long ages of prepa- 
ration, of great trial, hardship, severe labor and peri- 
lous enterprise. The responsibilities and the duties of 
self-government, demand a wonderful and wide-spread 
knowledge and practice of morals, before such a capa- 
city can arise; and it would be an awkward and diffi- 
cult inquiry at this moment to discover any two of the 
leading nations of the globe where such a capacity 
exists. I will not even believe it to exist in the United 
States, until I see the people willing to tax themselves direct- 
ly for their own protection. I will not believe it, so long as 
they need to be deceived by indirect and circuitous taxation, 


*]I will be referred to the experiment of this nature, made by 
the Spaniards in the Island of Cuba, in which the poor savages 
were utterly destroyed. But thisis no parallel case to the pro- 
position in the text. The reason why the Spaniards failed, and 
the Indians perished under the repartimiento system, arose from 
the fact, that the masters had only a temporary and not a per- 
manent interest in their services. The Spanish governors were 
compelled to arrive at.sudden wealth, or not at all; and they 
worked the savages to death, in order to obtain it. Had the In- 
dians been allotted to them, not according to geographical, but 
numerical divisions, those results would not have followed. 
They should have had a limited number of slaves, and in these 
they should have had a life interest. Their policy, then, must 
have been to economize that labor, of which, under the existing 
circumstances, they were inhumanly profligate. The fate of 
the Indians, under such rule, might have been predicted. 

t For the sake of the African world, it is to be regretted that, 
instead of abolishing the slave trade, the nations had not con- 
tented themselves with regulating it. Vessels should have been 
licensed for this trade, of particular burden and construction, 
and carrying limited numbers ; by which means the disgusting 


into the expenditures which are necessary for their own 
gvod. They are not yet willing to look in the face the cost 
of their own liberties. The practice of the English gov- 
ernment denies the existence of any such capacity 
among its people;* and France!—what have all her 
bloody days, through successive ages, effected for her 
liberties, but cries for more blood, an increasing discon- 
tent, and the fever and the phrensy which continually 
defies and defeats her own laws, in the appetite which 
calls for fresher uproar? Perhaps, the very homoge- 
neousness of a people is adverse to the most wholesome 
forms of liberty. It may make of a selfish people 
(which has succeeded by the aid of other nations in the 
attainment of a certain degree of moral enlargement) 
a successful people; but it can never make them, mo- 
rally, a great one.t For that most perfect form of 
liberty, which prompts us to love justice for its own 
sake, it requires strange admixtures of differing races— 
the combination and comparison of the knowledge 
which each has separately arrived at—the long trials 
and conflicts which precede their coming together ; and 
their perfect union in the end, after that subjection on 
the part of the inferior class, which compels them to 
a knowledge of what is possessed by the superior. 
This was the history of the Saxon boors under the 
Norman conquest—a combination, which has resulted 
in the production of one of the most perfect specimens 
of physical and moral organization which the world 
has ever known. And where this amalgamation can- 
not be effected, as in the case of the Israelites—who 
are too homogeneous for commixture or even com- 


* Great Britain has freed her slaves, yet denies equality to a 
large portion of her own people—yea, denies them equal liber 
ties of conscience. But why has she freed the blacks? If they 
had an unqualified right of freedom, by what right has she 
limited their freedom, in making them apprentices for a term of 
years? Their rights, if absolute, demanded, on her part, an 
absolute release of them. While I write, Il am reminded of a 
paragraph in the table talk of Coleridge. It is kindred to our 
notions, and we give it accordingly. He says: ‘* You are al- 
waystalking of the rights of the negroes. As arhetorical mode 
of stimulating the people of England here, I do not object ; but I 
utterly condemn your frantic practice of declaiming about their 
rights to the blacks themselves. They ought to be forcibly re- 
minded of the state in which their brethren in Africa still are, 
and taught to be thankful for the providence which has placed 
them within the means of grace. I know no right except such 
as flows from righteousness ; and as every Christian believes 
his righteousness to be imputed, so must his right be an imputed 
right too. It must flow out of a duty, and itis under that name 
that the process of humanization ought to begin and to be con- 
ducted throughout.’? In another paragraph devoted more dis- 
tinctly to the proceedings of the British Parliament, Mr. Cole- 
ridge speaks thus: ‘* Have you been able to discover any prin- 
ciple in this Emancipation Bill for the slaves, except a principle 
of fear of the abolition party struggling with a fear of causing 
some monstrous calamity to the empire atlarge? Well! I will 
not prophesy ; and God grant that th® tremendous and unprece- 
dented act of positive enactment may not do the harm to the cause 
of humanity and freedom which I cannot but fear !” 

+The moment that a people boasts of its homogeneousness, we 
may begin to doubt its farther improvement, particularly if the 
community be a small one, The homogeneousness of the Jews 
is, probably, the true reason of their national inferiority. They 
are a people, without a nation. All insulated communities de- 


and dreadful horrors which resulted from the compression of | generate; until, in time, they cease even to have issue. The 


the unhappy captives, in great numbers, into fetid and narrow 
dungeons, would have been avoided, with all of the evils conse- 
quent upon their change of condition ;—leaving them only to the 
thousand benefits, which make the American slave so superior 


intermatriages of islanders, villagers and other homogeneous 
people, should be forbidden by law; and so should the inter- 
marriages among cousins. Perhaps, it would be well, if our 
men in Amcrica always chose their wives from other states and 





an animal to the African freeman. 
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munion with other people,—the slave, in the progress 
of events, acquires the knowledge of the master. 
When Moses could emulate the Egyptian priesthood, 
he was able to embody and to represent his people, 
and to lead them forth from bondage ; for then they 
had acquired all the knowledge which was possessed 
by the Egyptian. The time will come, I doubt not, 
when the negro slave of Carolina will be raised toa 
condition, which will enable him to go forth out of 
bondage. When that time comes, it may be, that we, 
like Pharaoh, will be loth to give them up. But that 
that time is very far remote, is sufficiently evident from 
the condition of the free negrocs in the northern states. 
Without restraints of any kind, they have yet founded 
no city to themselves, raised no community of their own ; 
but are willing to remain the boot-cleaners and the bot- 
tle-washers of the whites, in a state of degrading inferi- 
ority, which they are too obtuse to feel; and only made 
conscious of their degradation by the occasional kicks 
and cuffs which they are made to endure, at the humor 
of the whites, and without any prospect of redress. 
They have not that moral courage—-the true source of 
independence—which would prompt them, like the 
poor white pioneer, to sally forth into the wilderness, 
hew out their homes, and earn their rights by a com- 
pliance with their duties. They feel their inferiority 
to the whites, even when nominally freemen; and sink 
into the condition of serviles, in compliance with their 
natural dependance and unquestionable moral deficien- 
cies. 

The circumstance which, more than anything beside, 
prepared the Anglo-American for the comparative con- 
dition of freedom which he enjoys, was the desperate 
adventure, the trying necessity, and the thousand toils 
through which he had to go, in contending with the 
sterility of an unfriendly soil, and the continual and 
thwarting hostility of surrounding and savage men. 
The very sterility of New England, by imposing upon 
all classes the necessity of labor, gave strength and 
energy to her sons, and stability to her institutions. 
Her severe austerity arose even more from her own 
toils and trials, than from her puritan ancestry; and 
bating the bigotry and miserable exclusiveness which, 
among the vast majority of her people, can find no 
greatness and little worth beyond her own borders, she 
confessedly stands among the highest of any people on 
the face of the earth. The fertility of the soil in 
the south, by readily yielding to the hands of labor, is, 
without any paradox, the true source of our enerva- 
tion, and of the doubtful prosperity of our country—as a 
country merely. Individuals are successful and pros- 
perous, but not the face of the country; and however 
much this may be the subject of regret on the one 
hand, like the trumpet of Miss Martineau, it is not 
without its adyantages.. It results, we may state, in 
individuality of character among its people; who ne- 
ver, in consequence, devolve upon societies, combina- 
tions, and their neighbors, their several duties of cha- 
rity, hospitality and friendship ; and who sufficiently 
esteem their own morals, their sense of honor and 
humanity, to think they can do justice to the claims of 
their dependants, without the interference or tuition of 
any gratuitous philanthropy. 

The chapter, which Miss Martineau devotes to the 
“Morals of Slavery,” should rather be styled the mo- 





rals of the community. The excesses to which she 
refers, and in some respects particularizes, are excesses 
not confined to the slave states, and which do not, in 
any state, result from slavery. We contend for the 
morality of slavery among us, as we assert that the 
institution has brought, and still continues to bring 
about the improvement of the negro himself; and we 
confidently challenge a comparison between the slave 
of Carolina, and the natives of the region from which 
his ancestors have been brought. No other compari- 
son, with any other people, can properly be made. We 
challenge comparison between the negro slave in the 
streets of Charleston, and the negro freeman in the 
streets of New York. Compare either of these with 
the native Indian, and so far as the civilized arts, and 
the ideas of civilization are involved in the comparison, 
you will find that the negro who has been taught by 
the white man, is always deferred to, in matters of 
counsel, by his own Indian master. The negro slave 
of a Muscoghee warrior, to my knowledge, in frequent 
instances, is commonly his best counsellor; and the 
primitive savage follows the direction of him who, 
having been forced to obey the laws of his creation, 
has become wiser in consequence, than the creature who 
wilfully refuses.* This subjection to the superior mind 
is the process through which every inferior nation has 
gone, and the price which the inferior people must 
always pay for that knowledge of, and obedience to, 
their duties, which alone can bring them to the posses- 
sion of their rights, and to the due attainment of their 
liberties—these liberties always growing in value and 
number with the improving tastes and capacities for 
their appreciation. Show me any people which, com- 
plying with this inevitable condition, has not improved! 
Show me one, refusing to comply, which has not pe- 
rished! Look at the History of Man throughout the 
world, with the eye of a calm, unselfish, deliberate 
judgment, and say if this be not so. Regard the slave 
of Carolina, with a proper reference to the condition of 
the cannibal African from whom he has been rescued, 
and say, if his bondage has not increased his value to 
himself, not less than to his master. We contend, that it 
found him a cannibal, destined in his own country to cat 
his fellow, or to be eaten by him ;—that it brought him 
toa land in which he suffers no risk of life or limb, other 
than that to which his owner is equally subjected ;—that 
it increases his fecundity infinitely beyond that of the 


*‘*The Indian,” says Miss Martineau, ‘‘ looks with silent 
wonder upon the settler, who becomes visibly a capitalist in 
nine months on the saine spot, where the red man has remained 
equally poor all his life.” Elsewhere and everywhere she de- 
scribes the negro slaves of the Indians as looking better than 
their masters. She attributes this to the milder form of their 
slavery to that of the whites; though the obvious inference 
should have been, the greater advantages of white slavery in so 
educating the inferior African, as to lift him into a mental con- 
dition, vastly superior to that of the red man, who, in a state of 
nature, is decidedly more intellectual than the black in a like 
state. She says, speaking of the religious education of the In- 
dian—‘‘I fear that the common process has here been gone 
through, of taking from the savage the venerable and true which 
he possessed, and to force upon him something else which is 
neither venerable nor true.” This is one of those vague phrases 
and seeming philosophies with which the book abounds. The 
fact is, that the only ‘‘venerable and true,’ which is necessary, 
for the improvement of the Indian, is to compel him to Jabor— 
the venerable and true which he never yet has been taught ; 
and is not now very likely to acquire. 
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people from which he has been taken—that it increases 
his health and strength, improves his physical symmetry 
and animal organization—that it elevates his mind and 
morals—that it extends his term of life—that it gives 
him better and more certain food, better clothing, and 
more kind and valuable attendance when he is sick. 
These clearly establish the morality of the slave insti- 
tutions in the south ;—and, though they may not prove 
them to be as perfect as they may be made, clearly 
maintain their propriety and the necessity of preserv- 
ing them. Indeed, the slaveholders of the south, hav- 
ing the moral and animal guardianship of an ignorant 
and irresponsible people under their control, are the 
great moral conservators, in one powerful interest, of 
the entire world. There is no propriety in the appli- 
cation of the name of slave to the servile of the south. 
He is under no despotic power. There are laws which 
protect him, in his place, as inflexible as those which his 
proprietor is required to obey, in his place. Providence 
has placed him in our hands, for his good, and has paid us 


from his labor for our guardianship.* The question with 


us is, simply as to the manner in which we have fulfilled 
our trust. How have we employed the talents which 
were given us—how have we discharged the duties of 
our guardianship ? What is the condition of the depen- 
dant? Have we been careful to graduate his labors to 
his capacities? Have we bestowed upon him a fair pro- 
portion of the fruits of his industry ? Have we sought 
to improve his mind in correspondence with his condi- 
tion? Have we raised his condition to the level of his 
improved mind? Have we duly taught him his moral 
duties—his duties to God and man? And have we, in 
obedience to a scrutinizing conscience, been careful to 
punish only in compliance with his deserts, and never in 
brutality or wantonness ? These are the grand ques- 
tions for the tribunal of each slaveholder’s conscience. 
He must answer them to his God. These are the only 
questions, and they apply equally to all his other rela- 
tions in society. Let him carefully put them to himself, 
and shape his conduct as a just man—and only such 
are honorable—in compliance with what he should con- 
sider a sacred duty, undertaken to God and man alike. 
A SOUTH CAROLINIAN, 


Sn 





TWILIGHT MUSINGS. 
BY JOHN C. McCABE. 


The memory of joys that are past, is like the music 
Of Caryl, pleasant and mournful to the soul. Ossian. 


’Tis sweet to hear the night-winds ’mongst the trees, 
Like spirit voices from the land of dreams ; 

Or like strange music o’er moonlighted seas, 
Waking fond mem’ry’s shad’wy fitful gleams. 


mp: . . 
Tis sweet to hear the dying billows break 
In mournful murm’rings on the shell-strewn shore ; 


* The slaveholder has no right to free his slave—unless he is 
perfectly assured of a mental and moral capacity in the slave, 
sufficiently strong and fixed, to enable him not only to maintain 
his elevation, but to improve it. The moral and mental worth 


of the slave, alone, give us the right to discharge him from his 
dependance. 





To see the bright stars mirror’d in the lake, 
Like thoughts of lov’d ones, breath’d on earth no more. 


*Tis sweet at eventide to hear the bell 

Of some old church, whose aisles we early trod, 
Ere sin and sorrow caused our tears to swell, 
And man seem’d but the image of his God. 


Peal on! ring on, pour forth thy saintly chime, 
Sweet bell, my spirit drinks thy holy song: 

Blest strain! that ’minds me of a brighter clime, 
Far from the strife of earth’s “ inglorious throng.” 


Aye these are sweet—so touching, sadly sweet 

To one whose heart is grey, (though boyhood’s blush 
Sull warms his cheek,) whose sluggish pulses beat 
In warning numbers to its final hush. 


Oh Earth, how beautiful! Ye stars, how bright! 
Ye winds, how ’freshing to my fever’d brow ! 
And must I leave ye all? My dimming sight 
Take a last glance ?—O beautiful e’en now! 


Yes, all farewell!—beyond the eve-star’s home, 

Dwells the sweet spirit of my early love ; 

She, smiling beckons me,—I come, | come! 

Death cannot enter that blest world above. 
Richmond, Oct. 1837. 





A TRIP TO NIAGARA. 
BY A WASHINGTONIAN. 


There is no mode of relaxation which combines, in 
an equal degree with travelling, health, amusement and 
instruction. Upon a late excursion, I have had ample 
opportunities to admire and appreciate the improve- 
ments in locomotion, to which the rapid advancement 
of the age in which we live, has given rise. Let then the 
reader, at his ease, without leaving his armechair, or fire- 
side, accompany me on a jaunt from the seat of govern- 
ment to the very edge of the republic. Without flattery 
to my powers as a writer, I think that I can safely 
prornise him enough to repay the perusal of the follow- 
ing pages, Taking an early breakfast on the morning 
of August 10, 1837, and having performed all the va- 
rious necessary preliminaries, at quarter before 10 
o’clock, A. M. I was seated in the cars, which, starting 
from the base of the capitol, were in rapid motion to- 
wards the Monumental City. Standing beside the en- 
zineecr, I enjoyed the air and the scenery. The smo- 
king engine, as it rattled on its way, seemed a living 
being; the escaping steam sounded like the hoarse breath 
of some non-descript monster; and the shafts of the ma- 
chinery, as they ascended and descended, appeared like 
its limbs of locomotion. The shining dome of the capitol 
now sinks beneath the green trees; one moment more— 
it is gone: we are speeding on our way. The house 
we are now passing is Calvert’s. <A friend observes, 
“this reminds me of the old country.” The stately pa- 
ternal edifice looks neat and cool. Its white walls and 
fine porticoes evidence wealth and taste, the out-houses 
are neat, the swarth green and luxuriant, the cattle 
browse in plenty, and contentedly. The country here is 
level, and corn and tobacco, of moderate growth, abound. 


Vor. Ill.—84 
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The way upon which the rails are laid, pursues its course 

oceasionably deeply cut almost through solid rock. 

The Thomas Viaduct is a fine work, beside which is 

erected a testimonial, surrounded by iron railing, a kind 

of obelisk—with an inscription—of which all that I 

could gather was that it was raised in honor of Mr. 

Thomas, one of the Presidents of the Company, by 

which the road was constructed. The cars, upon this 
viaduct, pass high above the roof of a large seven story 
mill, looking out upon which, and the stream and ra- 
vine below—forcibly remind you of the altitude upon 
which you are progressing. In about two hours we ar- 
rived at Baltimore. There is nothing very command- 
ing, picturesque, or beautiful in the approach to this 
city ; one object, however, commands the attention— 
it pleases the eye, it gratifies the soul—the Monument 
to Washington! ‘This grateful memorial to the father 
of our country, prepossessed me in favor of the place, 
and made me disposed to view everything I met there 
through a favorable medium. From any point of the 
city you may behold it; above the foliage, above the 
houses, above the spars of the shipping it towers up into 
the hazy sky! It isa simple column, and on the apex 
is the statue. Such was Washington himself—all sim- 
plicity—all elevation and moral grandeur. There too, 
you may behold the monument to the defenders of the 
city, during the late war. These things are as redolent 
of patriotism, as they are of good taste, and whatever 
may be, or may have been the faults of this spirited 
community, of this I feel warmly assured, that to the 
pride and glory of the great republic, her citizens, in 
the midst of her monuments, can never prove recreant. 
Rambling through the streets, I was struck by the 
“ Law Building,” a large stone edifice, curiously orna- 
mented with iron railings, and dedicated to the accom- 
modation of the gentlemen of the long robe, who peo- 
ple it with a closeness of juxtaposition, like bees in a 
hive. Among other places which I visited during a 
cursory stay, was the ship-building establishment of 
Messrs. Watchman & Bratts. It covers a number of 
acres, and employs a great many artizans. More than 
one splendid steamboat might be seen at the wharves, 
waiting for iron work, and their various equipments. 
This concern is well worth seeing. I stopped a few 
moments at the market. I noticed the melons and 
peaches, which were fine, numerous and cheap, 

I left Baltimore at 7 o’clock, A. M. for Philadelphia, 
by the rail road route; the cars were drawn through 
the city by horses—afterwards the steam cars were at- 
tached. Icould not but repeat the opinions so often 
expressed by travellers, in favor of the beauty of the 
ladies of this place; as the trains moved on, the love- 
liest faces bent out of the windows to behold them. 
The steamboats by water, and the locomotive by land, 
started out nearly simultaneously ; I much admired the 
appearance of the former—their sides reflected in the 
water—their decks thickly peopled—the black smoke- 
cloud from their chimneys overhanging them—and the 
gay, gorgeous, glorious ensign of the republic stream- 
ing from their sterns, and the stars and stripes, in all 
their varied beauty of coloring, repeated by reflection 
beneath. The country we passed was rude, wild, and 
uncultivated. It improved, however, as we approached 
Havre de Grace. We breakfasted, passing the mouth 
of Susquehannah. Port Deposite was in view. This 





point is one of very great beauty, but of a calm, mild 
character. 

As the cars progressed on the borders of Maryland, 
in Cecil county, we passed a camp-meeting. The pious 
were congregated in a lovely spot, upon the side of a 
handsomely wooded hill—their white tents were hardly 
accessible by the sun’s rays. Horses and wagons were 
strewed through the groves; and mid the freshness of 
surrounding foliage, and from the green carpeting of 
nature, the voice of prayer and thanksgiving ascended 
into the clear blue sky. With liabilities to great abuses, 
as they certainly are, there were beauty and poetry in 
the minds which originated these camp-meeting gather- 
ings. Through a country partly wooded, and partly 
in cultivation, producing principally corn and buck- 
wheat, we drove rapidly, rattling on. Stopping at va- 
rious points upon our route, we were amply supplied 
with fine peaches and other fruit, by the usual juvenile 
marchands in that department of trade, who were ob- 
trusive and annoying, as was naturally to be expected. 
One of these youngsters sold some peaches to a pas- 
senger, amounting to about a shilling in price, for which 
he received a dollar. He happened, however, to be 
very unaccountably slow in finding the requsite change 
among the Shanties in the neighborhood, and the cars 
starting—inexorably at their moment for departure— 
the young rogue managed to pay himself handsomely, 
both for his genius and his produce, by retaining the 
price of the peaches and the change due the stranger. 
So much for “tricks upon travellers.” 

At an early hour we arrived safely at Wilmington, 
upon Christianna creek. The soil in the neighborhood 
seems to be very good, and under very good cultivation. 
The corn was large and well advanced, and promised, 
apparently, a very abundant harvest; the cattle too 
were sleek and numerous. There are said to be fine 
factories, of paper and other articles, upon this stream, 
which abounds in water power. Wilmington contains 
a considerable population. The cars came up to a fine 
colonnade, where a large crowd was assembled. I was 
pleased to recognize those pretty fellows—the dandies— 
whose precious bodies gloried in the finest habiliments 
that Broadway could furnish, and whose vision and 
manners were aided by gold chained quizzing glasses, 
through which their melting optics were directed to- 
wards the ladies wayfaring. In five minutes the bag- 
gage cars and the passengers were aboard a neat little 
steamer, “The Telegraph,” which dashed off gaily 
upon the waters. The Telegraph is very swift. Her 
cabins were adorned with fine pictures—representing 
Washington crossing the Delaware, the Philadelphia 
Bank of the United States, &c. We passed Chester, 
(an ancient place, abounding with weeds in front of it) 
about 20 miles from Philadelphia, at which latter place 
we arrived before 2 o’clock. The Delaware, near Phila- 
delphia, is a broad stream, but the banks too low and 
sedgy for anything like picturesque beauty. We passed 
the big ship, pierced for 120 guns—the Leviathan; 
among the surrounding craft, she was as an elephant in 
a menagerie of monkies. We landed at Dock street, 
near the beautiful marble exchange ; of hackmen, por- 
ters and omnibuses, we certainly encountered a multi- 
tude. So far upon our route, Philadelphia needs no 
eulogium. Her elegance and comforts are familiar, all 





over the Union, as “household words.” ‘The city ap- 
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peared dull enough—all complaining of the state of 
trade. How much Philadelphia contains to admire! 
The carriages in the streets were splendid and clean— 
the Quakers! they looked so ruddy and rotund! I hated 
to travel any further. Fine taverns, fine reading-rooms, 
every thing fine. I passed the marble palace of the 
late Bank of the United States. How ponderous, how 
fine, how chaste! This edifice certainly deserves all the 
commendation which has been bestowed upon it. But 
I must tarry no longer. “The glorious king of day, 
rojoicing in the east,” advances upon his course. The 
steamboat bell already tolls—the porter, with my bag- 
gage, is far in advance of me. So good bye to thee, 
city of brotherly love! 

Again the rumbling of machinery—the splash of 
the wheels in the water—the hurrying to and fro of pas- 
sengers—and I am on my way to the great commercial 
emporium—New York. The shores of the river con- 
tinue low as the city recedes, and its glittering white 
domes are barely visible above the verdant shores. 
Pretty country seats begin to prevail, and occasionally 
an edifice devoted to the intellectual culture of the la- 
dies of the city we have left behind. We have now 
arrived at Burlington, about fifteen miles from Phila- 
delphia, situated on the right hand side of the river. 
The ladies on shore beckoned to their expected friends 
on beard. The whitened houses, the umbrageous trees, 
the fine ample green terraces of this village, give it quite 
a captivating appearance, which is shared by its neigh- 
bor Bristol, across the stream. An elderly gentleman, 
as he leaned over the bow of the boat as we approached 
this latter place, exclaimed, “ what a divine spot for a 
residence!” which proved plainly to me, that the fresh 
and the verdant in nature, exercise their poetic witch- 
ery with a like power over the grey beard and the 
beardless. 

Pursuing the Delaware, we were soon at Bordentown, 
where, company and baggage, we were transferred to 
the railroad. Thence for South Amboy. As the cars 
rattled by, we were favored witha mere glance at the 
house and grounds of the Count Survilliers. We were 
now in a level country, the soil thin, the produce corn 
and buckwheat. Part of this road is through woods, 
which makes it finely shaded, and consequently very 
agreeable to travel ; before you reach Amboy, you pass 
through a very deep and difficult cut. Upon this route 
I was instructed and entertained, by a plain farmer, 
who lived below Philadelphia, about forty miles, with 
an account of mart lately found in his neighborhood, 
and its effects upon land. He stated that one year’s 
produce would pay for spreading it over the soil, which 
it would leave highly and permanently improved and im- 
mensely increased in value. From Amboy you have a 
fine view to the south, including Sandy Hook, which 
the shipping from New York must pass, in order to get 
to sea, and which is twelve miles distant. Elizabeth- 
town, opposite to Staten Island, as seen from the pas- 
sing boat, with its white spires in the hazy distance, 
has a pleasing effect. The shores of the Raritan, 
through which you pass in approaching the great city, 
are low and level prairies, of considerable width, pro- 
ducing grass in quantity, but of very inferior quality. 
They are marshy and wet. As we passed through 
them, the reapers were at work. The ricks rose thickly 
in every direction, and wagons and teamsters were busy 





transporting from place to place the newly cut hay. 
All this was pleasant and various enough. On our 
right was Staten Island—its soil bold and elevated, at 
some little distance from the shores, which were fre- 
quently sedgy and marshy. As you approach New 
York, however, the lowlands and marshes disappear. 
Staten Island is said to be moderately fertile, and well 
cultivated. Ten miles from New York, on its north- 
east extretnity, is New Brighton. New Brighton! de- 
lightful spot! As you pass, it ison your right hand. 
Come with me to the boat’s side, and behold the beauty 
of this pleasant city of the Gothamites! See the taste- 
ful edifices—the Grecian temples--the colonnades! 
Every house seems transported from classic soil, stand- 
ing—not like the temple at Philadelphia, transformed 
intoa Bank, amidst chimneys, backbuildings and side 
walls, a red purgatory of blazing bricks—but upon the 
green earth, and shaded by the “gnarled and fantastic 
oak,” all around the blue waters, the white sails of 
commerce, the foaming steamboats; and the inhabi- 
tants are fanned by the pure breath of the breeze com- 
ing in from the wavy bosom of old ocean. But on- 
wards! onwards! reluctantly—farewell to thee, New 
Brighton ! 

We have passed Staten Island—down upon the right, 
those thirty or forty sails are of ships at quarantine. 
Weare now ina fine open bay—the great city in sight. 
Look straight over the vessel’s prow—that forest of 
mingled masts and spires is New York. We now ap- 
proach the wharf, which swarms with people. The 
battery frowns over us, and the flag of the Union 
streams from its ramparts. We are now in the midst 
of the hurry and confusion preceding landing. The 
boat reaches the wharf. In an instant some twenty or 
thirty huge, able-bodied fellows, clothed in white shirts, 
like butchers at their stalls, leap from the piles of planks 
and goods on the wharf, upon the deck, which trem- 
bles beneath their heavy heels. These are the porters— 
gentlemen whom it would pain exceedingly that you 
should experience any delay about the transportation 
of your baggage. Wo to any vessel that a band of 
these fellows were ordered to board. If such be the 
materials of which our navy is composed, no wonder 
that the crossed ensign of old England got a rough re- 
ception from it. When you have landed, an army of 
hackney coachmen, standing like soldiers in regular line, 
with their whips extended straight before them, besiege 
you—“have a hack, sir!” “have a hack, sir.” Esca- 
ping them, a shoal of boys implore you to let them 
carry your baggage. With industry, and squeezing, 
and pushing, you may finally succeed, following in the 
wake of your baggage and porter, in finding your way 
safely to an hotel. 

Now come with me into Broadway. Yon dusky 
building is St. Paul’s—that pure white shaft which 
runs up some thirty feet, parallel with the stem of the 
yew tree at its side, is a monument to Emmet—the law- 
yer-brother to the patriot who bled. It was reared by 
his countrymen to genius and virtue; there are chiselled 
on it conjoined hands, and a harp beneath the wings of 
the eagle. What a tide of people--a perfect torrent— 
are hurrying along! There are laborers, and artizans, 
and merchants, and ladies, and (where are they nof) 
dandies, draymen, sailors, fruit-women. “Can you 
show me Fulton street, sir?” “No spreiken de Ingles!” 
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I repeat the question—the reply is, ‘* No hablo Ingles!’ 
L ask again—“ Je suis Francais, Monsieur, Je n’entends 
pas.” Surely I have met an American at last: “Sir, 
can you show me Fulton street?” “My dear sir, I am 
a total stranger here”? Everybody out of doors at New 
York, is a stranger. Look around you at the signs and 
stores. Are you hungry? There is a steak and a 
plate of oysters, with cruits and condiments, on that 
thin strip of pine board—quite natural, There are 
for sale hats, boots and shoes, India rubber articles, 
umbrellas, fishing tackle, large bread, jewelry, books, 
everything on earth, in every possible variety and con- 
fusion. At night, when all is blazing with gas, how 
brilliant and beautiful! You may purchase whatever 
you are able to pay for, from an ear of hot corn, 
which the old lady upon the steps opposite is ery- 
ing out most lustily, toa diamond that would sell for 
a farm in the western country. There’s a fellow 
that must have been chimney-sweeper for old Nick 
himself—whose dingy attire would almost soil the 
walls of Tartarus—he’s crying charcoal! charcoal! Yon 
noble structure of blue marble, sombre to the eye, but 
simple and vast in dimension and proportions—an 
honor to any city or country——is the celebrated ‘ Astor’s 
Hotel” At the corner nearly opposite, is Lovejoy’s ; 
and where that flag is flying over it, Tammany Hall— 
the marble building in that lawn of trees, is the City 
Hall—its architecture I cannot admire ; by its side is 
the jail—they dispense justice there very speedily. 
Now, with the reader’s leave, we will rest awhile pre- 
paratory toa trip to Brooklyn, and a view of the bay 
and city from the heights. Let us cross at Fulton 
Ferry ; in ten minutes you are over—the fare fuur cents. 
‘You are amazed at the colonnades around you—at the 
costliness and splendor of architectural display. Brook- 
lyn rises abruptly to a considerable elevation. It is 
most beautifully shaded, and must bea delightful place 
of residence. From a cupola I looked out upon the 
surrounding scenery ; it was surely grand, varied, mag- 
nificent. The sun was rapidly descending; the bay 
blazed like polished silver, painfully brilliant—adorned 
with numerous isles. On my right hand was the 
crowded city with her churches, her theatres, her ta- 
verns, bristled over with ambitious spires. In front of 
the city, and more immediately before me, was the 
East River, in all its commercial glory. Pennons and 
banners, and flags of every color, and emblazoned with 
every imaginable name and letter, met the sight. 
Steamboats were fretting and foaming, and splashing, 
in every direction. All around those portions of the 
city, not encompassed by water, rose the highlands, 
whitened over with settlements, and spread out to the 
sight almost illimitably. I turned my eye down upon 
Brooklyn itself—her green, fair gardens: the whole, as 
I said before, commanded my enthusiastic praise. The 
pride of a New Yorker, in his noble city, is surely jus- 
ufiable. My sojourn at New York and Brooklyn, was, 
“upon compulsion,” limited. And now for Albany 
and the glorious Hudson. We were committed to the 
bosom of this majestic stream at the foot of Barclay 
street. The morning was damp, and (August 3lst) 
became so cold that winter clothing and great coats 
were indispensable to comfort. Our decks were well 
filled. An enterprising genius, with one arm, and a 


supplying the folks with maps of the Hudson River, 
the ‘Tourist’s Guide, &c., with other apposite items of 
the current literature. The blanket shawls, with their 
varied coloring, looked pretty and comfortable, around 
the shoulders of beauty, whilst every eye brightened, 
and every cheek reddened with the freshness of the air— 
and now we speed upon our way. 

In the river there is little to interest, until you reach 
Wehawken, when the Pallisadoes commence, which 
extend from 20 to 22 miles on the western side. They 
are of trap rock, from 400 to 550 feet in heigh:, although 
from the boats they do not appear to be of one half that 
altitude. The trees root themselves upon their brows, 
and spread their branches over. They are perpendicu- 
lar, dark and majestic, and the strata, contrary to what 
is usual, runs at right angles to the soil. 

From Peekskill, which is a sweetly embowered spot, 
to West Point, which is 50 miles from New York, the 
highlands are most romantic and picturesque. The 
bold steamer whitens the waters beneath her as she 
winds along the base of towering, rugged mountains, 
which swell up into the skies in every direction. The 
most remarkable elevations, are Baremount, 1350 feet, 
and St. Anthony’s Nose, 1128 feet. It was fine weather 
when we reached West Point, and verily, no language 
can do justice to its surpassing beauty. A white mound 
to the West, on the mountain side, is Fort Putnam; 
and in a few moments you reach the West Point land- 
ing. Upon the top of an abrupt eminence is Cozen’s 
Hotel, a showy, yellow, fine building. Down the 
descent an individual advances to the boat, which is re- 
ceiving passengers at the shore. His erect form, 
manly appearance, glazed cap and glittering buttons, 
indicate him to be one of the military eléves. The in- 
stitution is not visible from the boat, but numerous out- 
buildings, white, with green shutters, give a lively ap- 
pearance to the neighboring locality. On the summit 
of the nearest elevation a large staff supports an enor- 
mous flag, from which the white stars and blue stripes 
hang down in lazy confusion towards the earth. In 
every direction mountains are piled above mountains, 
and the river lays calmly at their base, whilst the white 
sails of the passing craft on its broad bosom, and in 
every nook, seem to delight to linger on their way 
amidst the beauty and grandeur everywhere apparent. 
The whole soil is redolent of associations and recollec- 
tions, historical and patriotic. As you depart, a glimpse 
is caught of a place of monuments erected to those who 
have found their last home in this romantic spot,—the 
pale memorials, contrasting with the rich verdure of the 
trees of the mountains. ‘The Catskill landing, near the 
celebrated Catskill mountain house, (a summer resort) 
is very pretty. For a number of miles these mountains 
shew most beautifully along the shore. Albany is 
about 160 miles from New York, a considerable place, 
coming down to the river abruptly, from a very high 
elevation—the Court House, City Hail and State 
House, are fine edifices—the State House, an ancient 
one, with a fine lawn in front—the City Hall is quite 
chaste, with the exception of the cupola, which is gilded. 
This yellow tribute to the sunshine is utterly indefen- 
sible to good taste. From Albany I passed by rail 
road to Utica, 96 miles, starting at about 8 o'clock and 
arriving at about 3. This route is through the fertile 
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constantly in sight. The Little Falls, 73 miles from 
Albany, are very romantic—the cars passing at the 
base of solid rocks which rise perpendicularly toa great 
height. The little urchins, here, will sell you “dia- 
monds” cheap; so calling chrystal polygons about the 
size of the largest gems, and fashioned with perfect 
regularity by nature; they are dug up in the interstices 
between the rocks. The river is narrow, foaming pret- 
tily over a rocky and worn bed, with a ragged level of 
strewn rocks on one side, and lowering, wooded hills on 
the other. From Utica we took the canal boat for Ro- 
chester. Along the Mohawk valley are strewn what 
are called “ Recesses.” The extent and architectural 
ambition of these establishments are astonishing. Some 
of them have splendid porticoes, and are extensive 
enough for hotels of the first class. The cars stop at 
them for water and wood, and the passengers for re- 
freshments, which are most abundant and cheap. You 
are generally served by pretty women, and may regale 
yourself, from their fair hands, at the most reasonable 
rate, with coffee, tea, buckwheat cakes, pies, tarts, 
apples, peaches, melons, cantelopes—in short, with any 
and everything eatable which you may desire. The 
canal boats are about ten feet wide, and about twenty- 
five long. You eatand sleep aboard very comfortably ; 
they are drawn by three horses driven by a postilion, 
seated on the hindmost. The company I found plea- 
sant, and this mode of voyaging altogether so. The 
fare, including meals and all, is four cents per mile. 
The country here is level, but very rich and cultivated-— 
after awhile it becomes more uneven. The whole line 
of the canal is busy, and villages appear frequently on 
its borders. The trade this season is extremely dull. 
Syracuse is the most important place between Utica 
and Rochester, and contains about 400 buildings ; about 
a mile and a half north is Salina, celebrated for its salt 
works—the salt is manufactured by steam and by solar 
evaporation. We passed near Onandagua Lake, and 
were pleased with a distant view of the flourishing 
villas on its shores. The canal boats average (day and 
night) a speed of five miles an hour. 

Starting from Utica the preceding evening, you arrive 
at Rochester to breakfast the next day. We met upon 
the canal several companies of the United States 
troops, returning from Green Bay ; and passed legions 
of the Swiss, emigrating in swarms to the fer west. 
The character and conversation of our fellow tra- 
vellers furnished much amusement. They despatched 
the various matters of public polity with commendable 
promptitude. I remember one batch of them, seated 
on the boat’s stern, fuming their Havannas, thinking 
and talking most intensely. They were of the Bento- 
nian cast. With them the whole evils of the country 
were chargeable to overtrading and the system of bank- 
ing. A very sociable, civil clever set, they were too. 
But the hour of parting came, and others succeeded 
them. The next evening was cooler, and the discus- 
sions were carried on within doors; the topic invaria- 
bly the same—the monetary troubles. With these, 
other views and opinions prevailed. After a long dis- 
cussion, they decided, very nearly unanimously, as did 
the former company, but directly the reverse, viz: that 
all the suffering of the country grew out of the demise 
of the Bank of the United States, and that the renew- 
al of its charter, and nothing else, could save us. As 





the conclave settled this weighty matter, the principal 
spokesman reached his home, and “ the place that had 
known him knew him no more” for the rest of our trip. 
At this moment a very portly, consequential gentle- 
man, of remarkable pinguidity, placed himself plump 
in front of our jolly, ruddy faced eaptain of the boat 
and larder, and made solemn complaint that he had lost 
an “elegant broadcloth cloak, with a velvet collar to it,” and 
further averred that he should hold the captain respon- 
sible for its forthcoming. This changed our current of 
thought, very naturally, from the currency to the cloak. 
The gentleman who declaimed against Bentonism, hard 
money, humbugs, &c. and in favor of the Bank of the 
United States, had evidently, in a fit of abstraction, 
carried off the valued habiliment, leaving his own in its 
stead. A friend of the gentleman who had left us, 
observed that it must have been from mistake that the 
cloak was taken, as the individual who took it he de- 
clared, as he seemed to us, to be a man of character. 
“ The cloak is safe,” observed he; “ the gentleman’s a 
Judge.” Whereupon the pompous, dark-visaged com- 
plainant observed, “that he might be a Judge, but that 
it was very evident that he was no judge of cloaks, to 
take his, and leave such an one as he did behind in 
place of it.” “‘ Why,” said the captain, turning over 
the substituted garment, “‘ you have no great cause of 
complaint ; for here,” he added, (rummaging in the 
pockets) “is a tooth-brush and fine pair of yarn socks 
thrown into the bargain in the exchange.” This cre- 
ated (as it was evidently intended to do) some merri- 
ment, in which all joined except the gentleman with 
the sallow chops. The captain finally despatched a 
messenger after our friend the Judge, who was very 
glad to get back his cloak, and the comforts hid in the 
pockets, and to rid himself by its return to the rightful 
proprietor, of the ‘broad cloth cloak with the velvet 
collar to it,” a matter after all nearly verging on the 
threadbare, and not at all worthy of the notoriety 
given to it by its obstreperous owner. The canal is 
crossed by numerous bridges, some lower than others, 
and none so high but that the passengers, (who usually 
locate themselves, when the weather will permit, on the 
top of the floating conveyance, in order to see the coun- 
try,) must kneel, and occasionally lay flat, in order to 
avoid unpleasant concussions. The steersman always 
announces the approach to these impediments, by bawl- 
ing out “Bridge!” ‘ Bridge!” “ Low Bridge!” when 
all come at once to the floor—sometimes in an attitude 
of prayer—sometimes it is necessary to lay the body 
out flat, in extenso. An elderly gentleman, on one of 
these occasions, afforded us much amusement. At the 
well-understood annunciation from the stern, of “ Low 
Bridge!” he clenched his cigar tightly between his teeth, 
laid himself down, and passed under; the ungracious 
timbers brushed the fire into his face, and going over 
him with unkind attrition, grazed the buttons of his 
vest and pantaloons, covering a portion of his frame, 
more than usually protuberant. He could not himself 
but join in the laugh which it occasioned, but was pe- 
culiarly careful not to be again the unwilling object of 
the merriment of others. Rochester is situated on the 
Genesee River, which passes through it, and has the 
honor of being called the New York of the interior. 
Its population is about 20,000, The annual value of 





flour manufactured there is $3,000,000. Near” 
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are the celebrated falls, where the immortal Samuel! 
Patch passed, at a leap, from time to eternity. It was 
rather beneath his fame and his dignity to have perish- 
ed in the Genesee—he whose saltatory glory is asso- 
ciated with the thunder of Niagara, having leapt harm- 
less from nearly the whole height of the falls into the 
foam beneath. His is certainly 
‘One of the few th’ immortal names 
That were not born to die,”’ 

as Halleck has it. As few of our great men have done 
us much good—the fair measure of glory is in the com- 
paratively diminished amount of evil for which they 
are accountable—a standard, tried by which, this west- 
ern prodigy is entitled to an eminent place in the tem- 
ple of fame. 

From Rochester you are rapidly carried by rail road 
to the flourishing town of Batavia—thence by stages to 
Lockport, where you dine—thence to Niagara, a dis- 
tance of twenty miles by rail road, in an hour and a 
half, thirty minutes of which are consumed in stop- 
pages. And now we will favor the reader with an ac- 
count of our trip to the falls, and of the wonders there. 

From Lockport the cars pursue what is called the 
ridge route, which is on a level with the waters before 
their descent. The scenery is fine; you behold, as you 
progress, the bosom of Ontario and the opposite shores, 
which cannot be less than fifteen or twenty miles dis- 
tant. As you approach the falls, you are whizzed in 
your course, over most fearful precipices ; looking out 
from the car-windows, you seem sailing in air—the trou- 
bled waters of the Niagara, trees and rocks almost im- 
mediately beneath your body. It was nearly sunset 
when my straining gaze first rested on the long-sought 
wonder ; and surely no pen can describe, even at a dis- 
tance, its surpassing beauty. When first it became 
visible, a friend at my side pointed towards it, with- 
out uttering a word. I shall long remember the mellow 
and departing sunshine—the cloud rising and suspend- 
ed over the spot—the verdure of the surrounding fo- 
rest—the green waters, and the wintry looking snowy 
foam ; but I will reserve all description for one more in 
detail. Arrived at the falls, we were well entertained 
in a splendid house, most appropriately called the 
“Cataract.” I retired to rest, lulled by the sound of 
the rushing waters. The weather had been cool, and 
as usual, it was the signal of departure; so that but 
few visiters were remaining. After an early breakfast, 
in company with a friend, [ sallied forth. I might now 
discourse in general terms, and were I capable, put to- 
gether most euphonious sentences, compounded of sun- 
shine, rain-bows, roar and thunder; and however I 
might succeed on the score of poetry or eloquence, I 
should convey nothing tothe reader which would prove 
satisfactory or descriptive. Discarding, then, ambition 
of style, and all attempt at display, I shall endeavor to 
keep the reader as it were at my side, during my ram- 
bles, and communicate to him, with all the perspicuity 
which I can command, what I saw and how I felt. 

To commence—we are on the American side; we will 
cross the river on that part which is immediately be- 
tween us and Goat Island. The volume of water is 
here compressed into the space (I may not be very ac- 
curate) of about 200 yards, over which is constructed a 
rude bridge, spanning from rock to rock. You will 
pause to observe the passing flood--its fury and vio- 
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lence you cannot imagine. It is covéred all over with 
froth and foam—it leaps, dashes up, whirls around and 
around in every direction, and pursues its course on- 
wards to the precipice, brawling and clamorous! Goat 
Island is soon gained—a wild, romantic, beautiful spot, 
separating the two sheets of falling water. The forest 
trees are numerous, affording dense shade—the bark of 
many of them curiously carved with the names of can- 
didates for immortality, who despair, probably, of any 
other available means of indulging their laudable ambi- 
tion. This island is about three-fourths of a mile in 
circumference ; its northeast corner is at the very edge 
of the precipice—hie we there. You stand upon the 
spot barely sufficient for a pathway which: there ter- 
minates. Grasp.the oak tree at your side; for safety- 
sake encircle it in your arms—bending your head over, 
you look straight down to the level of the river below-- 
“ how fearful and how dizzy ’tis.” Far, far, far beneath 
you is the rocky shore—you distrust your footing—- 
you look one instant—your glance rests upon the 
whitened surface of the waters—you hasten to retire. 
Receding a few steps, you continue your view. To the 
right (the American side) the water descends in one 
unbroken mass; green and tranquil at the very sur- 
face, it becomes, in its down-going, like a vast, concen- 
trated, compressed snow-shower, which will answer as 
generally descriptive of the falling water in every direc- 
tion. The American falls are almost due north. Now 
look to the northwest—the British side; there the 
stream is more than twice as wide, the precipice of 
more than proportionately large dimensions, of a horse- 
shoe shape—the centre apparently worn in considera- 
bly more than the edges. The current there, owing to 
the greater width of the river, is much less vexed and 
rapid. The surface of the water, near the edge, becomes 
smooth, and of a color the most beautiful emerald. 
You behold a stone observatory near the shore of Goat 
Island, and thence a kind of scaffolding extends out 
over the very abyss. It is not, however, advisable to 
indulge in the curiosty which will assail you of going 
out upon it. You have a distinct view of the British 
shores, which here are not very elevated; the tavern 
beyond the national boundary, with its white portico, 
looks well. We have limited ourselves, hitherto, to 
the level of the river above. We are all along sup- 
posed to be upon the edge of Goat Island. We will 
now attempt to give a feeble portraiture of what 
meets the eye, as you look below upon the bosom of 
the river. I had forgotten to add that the water falls 
on the British side, in a direction nearly eastwardly. 
Looking down, you perceive the mist rising to a con- 
siderable height, light and vaporish, and passing off 
into the sky, in the shape of white clouds—these clouds 
frequently connected, in one continuous volume, with 
the very surface of the water. The grand, engrossing, 
and most beautiful spectacle, however, is the rainbow: 
it spans the river, resting between the two shores, hang- 
ing in pictorial and gorgeous splendor, etherial and 
brilliant, between the angry elements and the tranquil 
heavens ; not more lovely could it have looked to Noah, 
when, after the flood, he beheld it from the windows of 
his ark of safety, than there it seems. The surface of 
the water, for a conziderable distance, is all foam, with a 
tinge here and there of the natural blue color of the 





river, working in with a handsome and frequent con- 
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trast. The sound of the cataract is not unpleasant; it 
fills the whole sense of hearing, and may be compared, 
with great justness and correctness, to the impressive, 
solemn, loud and continued murmur which the wind, at 
night, frequently occasions in the pine woods of moun- 
tain forests. Indeed, the scene without it, would want 
one of the most material of those components which, 
combined, make up its unrivalled sublimity. 

I took occasion to cross the ferry, which starts from 
a point near the base of the American falls. The boat 
is propelled by a single oarsman, and is whirled and 
danced about upon the troubled flood. Seated in her 
stern, you have a full view of both sides of the cata- 
ract, and perhaps the very best which you can attain. 
The stairs leading down to the shore, from which you 
are ferried over, are long and most laborious. Arrived 
below, you look up the river bank to an enormous alti- 
tude of solid rock, with small streams dripping down 
through the fissures. On the British side, is a like 
enormous rocky wall, less sudden, however, and ab- 
rubt than that which you have left, which is gained by 
a winding and apparently dangerous road ; at its ter- 
mination—the landing-place—you find vehicles ready 
to wait upon you. 

The effect upon the feelings, of this gigantic prodigy 
of nature (the falls) may not be easily described. I 
have frequently read of the sentiment of his own no- 
thingness which it excites in the bosom of the beholder. 
With me it had no such effect. I felt as if in the im- 
mediate presence of the great Creator—his heavenly 
bow of peace and beauty hanging over the vapory tri- 
bute of the waters. My mind was filled with ideas of 
immensity and power, and my soul seemed divested of 
its load of earth, and hovering in contemplation to- 
wards the great source of existence—material and in- 
tellectual—at whose word the seas were filled with 
waters—the waters with the finny brood—the shell- 
fish and the leviathan—and the earth covered ‘with 
verdure, forests and fruits. He, who before the wild 
savage wandered in pursuit of game upon these rocky 
cliffs, commanded this flood to thunder and to foam— 
untired, unchanged, and unabated, from age to age— 
created not man, in all the mysteries of his elevated 
nature, for a transitory existence. No—when the stars 
shall cease to hang in nightly splendor over this seene— 
when the tints of the rainbow shall fade upon its bo- 
som—when the blackened walls which surround it shall 
be molten, and flow like the stream at their base—the 
glorious intelligence, which can see Deity through the 
grandeur of his works of sublimity and awe, shall sur- 
vive to behold Omnipotence face to face, and to glory 
in the enjoyment of him above, whose being and whose 
nature it could appreciate, love, and reverence here 
below. Elevated to such feelings by even the compara- 
tively feeble picture before me, of his attributes of 
power and goodness—so thought I, and so 1 felt at Nia- 
gara—for my soul could only contain this absorbing 
sentiment— The Creator, God—is here ! 

I am aware that all this may sound perhaps bathetic. 
When Agesilaus was ridiculed for playing with his 
children, his reply was, “ You are not a father;” and 
to the critic, whose fastidiousness is excited, I can only 
say, in like manner, you have not seen the Falls! nor 
thought and wandered in their presence! I much re- 
gretted that my business allowed me to remain only 





for one day at this delightful place. Perhaps, however, 
it is well. Noman they say is great in the eyes of his 
valet de chambre, and it may be that the feelings which 
I experienced at Niagara, were too intense and subli- 
mated, to have survived, in all their original vigor, too 
much familiarity with the objects which gave rise to 
them. On the evening of the day after my arrival at 
the “Cataract house,” I was again upon the space-an- 
nihilating rail road, and rattling on to my journey’s 
termination, Buffaloe—where I arrived in about a couple 
of hours. The locality of this place is too familiar to 
the public to require, or even to excuse, any particu- 
larity on that subject from me. From what I had 
heard of its importance, its riches, and the rapidity of 
its growth, [ was prepared for a heightened picture of 
prosperity and advancement; yet I must confess that 
the reality far exceeded all my expectations. The 
stores I found solid, well built, and filled with goods of 
every variety and kind. The citizens active, indus- 
trious, and notwithstanding the pressure, what we 
would consider busy. The hotels were splendid in the 
extreme—both as regarded construction and manage- 
ment. Indeed, comfort was no longer their object-- 
with that they had long been satiated—luxury and ex- 
travagance would better designate the nature of their 
characteristics. ‘Their charges were proportionate. In 
the name of the warwhoop, only to think, board $2 00 
per day at Buffaloe! From the dress of the inhabitants 
and their manners and doings, you might have supposed 
yourself to be on Broadway, New York. It would do 
you good to walk down to their wharves and see their 
craft, especially their steamboats. I saw one built at, 
and to trade with, Maumie. You need not look at 
your map for Maumie; for although a thriving place, 
it has grown into its present actual importance like one 
of Jonah’s gourds, almost between the sunset and sun- 
rise of a single day. 

But the steamboat—she is loaded with what? Why 
the Lord only knows. I see on her decks staves, cart- 
wheels, carts, wagons, horses and carriages, brooms, 
mats, gridirons, and cradles. What else? Why every- 
thing else—I cannot particularize. She is covered all 
over with living beings—a floating human hive! There’s 
a Yankee, and there’s a Southron. Those sunburnt 
women, with hair and face bronzed alike by the wea- 
ther, are Swiss—those tall, hale, hearty, mirthful fel- 
lows, with ruddy complexions, squadded together, en- 
joying their pipe and joke—they are the sons of St. 
Patrick, from the green island—good luck tothem! I 
see Dutchmen, French and English—all for the West! 
the great, the growing, the glorious, the prosperous 
West! Such are the steamboats of the western lakes; 
and of such almost every day, during the busy season, 
you may witness the departure from Buflaloe, of one 
or more—besides of sloops, schooners, brigs, &c. innu- 
merable. The population of Buffaloe is said to be about 
18,000. { had the curiosity whilst there to vist Rath- 
bun. Much sympathy is expressed in his behalf. I 
saw him, through the polite introduction of a friend. 
He was in prison--the cells of which are cruelly small, 
considered as the receptacle of the merely accused. 
There was barely room in his for a bed of the most 
contracted dimensions, without leaving space for more 
than one individual to pass with convenience. As he 





is a lion, in his way, a description of his person may 
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gratify curiosity. When I entered he was reading, 
His manner (receiving us) was easy and good—that of 
agentleman. He is a small man—dresses in black— 
his habiliments staid and Quakerish--his neckcloth prim, 
and even to apeculiarity. Fis face is very regular, and 
prepossessing—his complexion florid—his eye clear, 
blue, intelligent and keen. He appears to think, and 
expresses himself with clearness and quickness. I was 
favorably impressed with him, as regards his qualities 
of mind. When I left, he thanked me for the polite- 
ness of calling-on him, adding that he was very happy 
to be remembered, and visited by his friends. 

Nothing can long resist the natural development of 
these elements of prosperity and greatness, for a city 
which centres at Buffaloe. At the termination of the 
great Erie canal, and most favorably placed for the almost 
unbounded trade of the lakes, her importance can 
hardly be overrated. In a few years, her population 
and her wealth will be astonishing. 








TO MISS McC. 
ON HER BIRTHDAY. 


BY MISS CHARLOTTE BARNES, 


While others brighter offerings give, 
And glowing tokens to thee send,— 
Let this “in thy remembrance live,” 
From one who truly is thy friend! 


In infancy, each stainless joy 

Felt by one mind, the other knew ; 
Together shared we doll or toy, 
And e’en each little sorrow too. 


As years have passed, we’ve wiser grown, 
And both have hoisted youth’s bright sail: 
Still nought but friendship have we known,— 
Envy could ne’er our hearts assail. 


This is thy birthday! ’Round thee all 
Life’s future hopes bright hues do lend: 
While from my lips these wishes fall, 
With prayers for thee they gently blend. 


Time must bring change ; time must bring tears; 
(No lot on earth from these is free :) 

May friendship sooth thy wo,—and years 

See change in others,—not in thee! 


And yet this change I fain would see : 
In thought, in intellect refined 

More than thou art; but still to me 

No jot less loving, true, or kind ! 
Affection, life-spring of thy heart, 

I trust that time will ne’er congeal ; 
While nature’s gifts improved by art, 
Its sharpest sting from age may steal. 
May each succeeding year,—that now 
Doth girlhood’s beauty round thee spread,— 
With dignity adorn thy brow, 

And peace o’er thee its blessings shed ! 
And though a husband’s love will share 
The heart, now nearly all my own, 
Yet still for her affection bear, 

Who sister has but thee, alone! 





And she who on the world’s wide waste; 
Toils for the brilliant prize of fame ; 

This one true wish her heart has traced,— 
That thou may’st glory in her name! 


May virtue, in religion sought, 

Show thee, on Earth, the path to Heaven! 
And for the good thy life has taught, 
May all thy errors be forgiven ! 


And when thou'lt reach thy dying hour,— 
(From which, alas! no prayer can save,—) 
Thy faith will blunt e’en sorrow’s power, 
With hopes of life beyond the grave! 


And at that hour, if Heaven will, 

I yet may kneel beside thee there ; 
With fervent heart and lips, may still 
Join in thy last, thy holiest prayer! 


But should I, dearest, first depart,— 
(For that no sage’s tongue can tell,—) 
Thou wilt enshrine within thy heart 
Regret for her who loved thee well. 


Until that hour, nor change nor wo 

Our constant love can never vary ; 

For this my wish is thine, I know,— 

God bless thee now, my own dear Mary! 





THE CONDOR HUNT 
ON THE PLAINS OF CHILI 
[FROM THE LOG OF A SAILOR.] 
Rostro immanis Vultur adunco 
Immortale jecur tondens, fecundaque penis 


Viscera, vimaturque epulis, habitatque sub alto 
Pectore, nec fibris requies datur ulla. 








Virgilius. 


All day thy wings have fanned, 
At that far height, the cold thin atmosphere, 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome Jand, 
Though the dark night is near. 


There is a power whose care 

Teaches thy way along that pathless coast, — 
The desert and illimitable air,-- 

Lone wandering—but not lost. 


Thou art gone—the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form! 
Bryant. 


In either division of the American continent, nature 
seems to have carried on her operations upon a gigan- 
tic scale, and with boundless magnificence. Chatau- 
briand, reclining by his watch-fire on the banks of the 
Niagara, the thunders of whose cataract were only in- 
terrupted by the startling yell of the Iroquois, could 
yet feel, in the midst of this tumult, the amazing silence 
and solitude of the North American forest. And the 
hardy mariner, whose bark has escaped the perils of 
the Southern sea, and is wafted northwardly along the 
western coast of Chili, looks with no less admiration 
upon the fertile plains gradually receding into the swell 
of the Andes, which literally lifts its smoking craters 
and towering eminences above the clouds, and upon its 
snow-capped and sunny summits, scarcely feels the un- 
dulations of the storms which gather and burst around 
its waist. 
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With the stars and stripes of the Union floating from 
the mast-head of our frigate, we were running down 
that part of the coast of Chili, where the waving line 
of the Andes rounds within a short distance of the Pa- 
cific ; and we were unusually solicitous, after the pri- 
vations and perils of a tempestuous voyage, to touch 
upon a soil on which nature had poured forth from her 
horn of abundance the choicest of her gifts. Older 
sailors than ourselves had spoken of the generous hos- 
pitality of the Spanish colonists, and there were histo- 
rical associations connected with this favored land, well 
calculated to render a visit agreeable. Who, that has 
been nurtured in the lap of freedom, would not long to 
look upon the only race of native people on the West- 
ern Continent who had never been subdued, and who, 
to this day, tread the soil of their forefathers, unvan- 
quished and invincible ? 

The Araucanians, who inhabit the Southern portion 
of this delightful country, like the Saxons of the Euro- 
pean continent, are the only native race who have suc- 
cessfully repelled every invader, and who, happier than 
the Saxon, still rejoice in their unbridled freedom. 
Neither Diego Almagro, with his brutal treachery, nor 
Valverde, with his unsparing cruelty, could ever inti- 
midate or subdue a race of freemen, whose liberties still 
survive the frequent convulsions by which they have 
been environed and agitated. The flame of freedom 
among this gallant people, like the volcanoes of their 
native mountains, seems destined to burn on forever 
unextinguished. But I proposed to speak of the Condor 
Hunt on the plains of Chili. 

Every one has heard of the Connor, or Great VuL- 
TURE, of the Andes, rivalling in natural history the fa- 
bled feats of the Roc of Sinbad in the Eastern Tales. 
Even the genius of Humbolt has failed to strip this 
giant bird of its time-honored renown ; and his envi- 
ous effort to reduce the Cuit1an Conpor to the level of 
the Lammereyer of the Alps, is a signal failure. Al- 
though he has divested this mountain bird of all its fic- 
titious attributes, and stripped a goodly portion of ro- 
mantic narrative of its wildest imagery ; yet the Con- 
dor still floats in the solitude of the higher heavens, the 
monarch of the feathered race. The favorite abiding 
place of this formidable bird is along a chain of moun- 
tains in our Southern Continent, whose summits lifted 
far above the clouds, are robed in snows which a torrid 
sun may kiss but never melt. Above all animal life, 
and beyond the limit of even mountain vegetation, 
these birds delight to dwell, inhaling an air too highly 
attenuated to be endured unless by creatures peculiarly 
adapted to it. From the crown of these immense ele- 
vations, they slowly and lazily unfold their sweeping 
pinions on the element, and wheeling in wide and as- 
cending circles, they soar upward into the dark blue 
vault of heaven, until their great bulk diminishes to the 
merest speck, or is entirely lost to the aching sight of 
the observer. 

In these pure fields of ether, unvisited even by the 
thunder-cloud, regions which may be regarded as his 
own exclusive domain, the Condor delights to sail, and 
with piercing glance survey the surface of the earth, 
towards which he never stoops his wing unless at the 
call of hunger. Surely this power to waft and to sus- 
tain himself in the loftiest regions of the air—his abil- 
ity to endure, uninjured, the exceeding cold attendant 





upon such remoteness from the earth, and to breathe 
with ease in an atmosphere of such extreme rarity——to- 
gether with the keenness of sight that, from such vast 
heights can minutely scan the objects below, as well as 
the formidable powers of this bird, when the herds are 
scattered before him ; were sufficiently admirable to en- 
title the Condor to our attention, and to give us promise 
of goodly sport in the approaching Conpor or Lasso 
Hunt. 

A large landed proprietor, a descendant of some of 
the early Spanish patentees, to whom we had been in- 
debted on many occasions for abundant supplies of fruit 
and provisions, as well as for numberless civilities, con- 
veyed to us at length the welcome tidings that the Con- 
dor, numerous as the sands of the shore, had stooped 
from his sublime domafn to the base of the mountain, 
and that the huni would commence in the morning. 
The sun was scarcely up in the heavens, when we 
sprang from our boats, a party of twenty-five or thirty, 
to the beach. The plain before us ran back climbing 
gently to the base of the hills, about one mile distant. 
The hunt was up—and the field in the distance was 
dotted with scampering herds of cattle, and groups of 
horsemen, mingled in one dusty melée, which lent 
wings to our speed, as vaulting into our deep Spanish 
saddles, prepared by our worthy host, we sprang on- 
ward to the field of blood. Impelled by the cravings 
of resistless appetite, the Condor, regardless of danger, 
pressed forward to assail the numerous herds of the 
plain ; while the watchful owners, having sounded the 
alarm, the frequent population was out, as well to pro- 
tect their cattle, as to hunt the mountain bird—the Chi- 
lians manly pastime. 

From the midst of a canopy of dust, spread widely 
over the plain, there came forth sounds of noisy con- 
flict, resembling the heady current of a “ foughten 
field ;” and mountain and hill-side were shaken by the 
shouts of the hunters, the tramp of scampering horse- 
men, and the bellowing of enraged and affrighted cattle. 
The Condor alone, rapid as the Cassowary of the de- 
sert, pursued in silence his destined prey. As we ra- 
pidly approached, we perceived one of the oxen burst- 
ing from the western extremity of the cloud of dust, 
lashing his bleeding side with his tail, his blood-shotten 
eyes starting wildly from their sockets, foaming at the 
mouth, and bellowing with pain. With a wonderful 
unity of purpose, he alone was closely pursued by the 
whole flock of birds, who, disregarding the other ani- 
mals, seemed to follow,as with a single will, this strick- 
en one, who was cautiously avoided on all sides by his 
terrified companions, Like all gregarious birds, the 
Condor appeared to have a leader, who, rushing at 
their head into the midst of the herd, pounced with 
his greedy beak upon this devoted animal, the fattest 
and the sleekest of the multitude, and tore a piece of 
flesh from his side. Attracted by the sight, or by the 
scent of blood, the whole flock, like a brood of har- 
pies, joined in the mad pursuit. Swift of foot as the 
fleetest racer, they kept close to his side, ever and anon 
striking with unerring sagacity at his eyes. 

Tell me not of the gladiators of martial Rome, or of 
the tauridors of modern Seville; they were pastimes 
for children, compared with the thrilling excitement of 
the Condor Hunt on the plains of Chili, Away they 





fled—and away we hurried in the chase. A thousand 
Vou. III.—85 
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horsemen were wheeling rapidly in pursuit—a thousand 
cattle, terrified and frantic, swept over the plain—and 
a thousand Condors mingled in the crowd—until, by 
the rapid movement, ox and Condors were again hidden 
from the view in clouds of dust. A loud shout soon 
afterwards attracted us to the scene of conflict. Burst- 
ing forth once again from the cloud of dust into which 
he had vainly rushed, the devoted animal plunged 
madly forward, yet more closely followed by the whole 
field of vultures. Black with dust, streaming with 
blood from a hundred wounds inflicted by the remorse- 
less beaks of his pursuers, and covered with foam, he 
still fled onward, but with diminished speed. As if 
looking for assistance from man in his extremity, he 
rushed through the midst of our cavalcade; and the 
Condor, regardless of our vicinity, hung upon his side, 
or followed in his footprints. From the altered move- 
ment of the animal after he had passed us, with his 
head on high, plunging and blundering over the une- 
ven ground, it was evident that his course was no 
longer directed by sight. His eyes were gone—they 
had been torn from their bleeding sockets ! 

Wearied and panting, his tongue lolls from his 
mouth, and every thirsty beak is upon it. Still onward 
he flies, hopeful of escape—and onward presses the 
Condor, secure of his prey. The animal now appear- 
ed to be dashing for the water, but his declining speed 
and unequalled step rendered it doubtful whether he 
could reach it. He seemed suddenly to despair of 
doing so, for wheeling around, with one last and seem- 
ingly desperate effort, he appeared to gather himself up 
in the fulness of his remaining strength, and rushed 
into the numerous herd, as if he sought to lose himself 
in the living mass, or to divert the attention of his pur- 
suers. But the mark and the scent of blood was upon 
him ; and on the track of blood the Condor is untiring 
and relentless. Ox and bird once again were lost to 
view, beneath the curtain of dust upon the trembling 
plain. But ina few moments, pursued by every bird, 
he broke from the midst of the herd, made a few despe- 
rate plunges towards the water, and reeling onward, 
fell at length, bleeding and exhausted, to the earth, on 
the very margin of the sea! 


Sternitur, exanimisque tremens procumbit humis bos. 


In an instant he was buried up among his pursuers, his 
flesh torn off, yet living, by hungry beaks, and his 
smoking entrails trailed along the ground. Along the 
horizon, in the distance, might still be discerned the 
last of the herd, flying upon the wings of the wind 
from the fate of their companion. 

Our host gave the signal, and we hurried to the spot 
to rescue the carcass, with a view to visit upon the 
Condor vengeance for the mischief he had done, and the 
blood he had spilled. At our near approach, they took 
reluctantly and lazily to wing, and wheeling in oblique 
circles, they were soon seen floating over the crest of 
the mountains, dark specks in the firmament. The 
hunters, prepared with stakes about seven feet in length, 
commenced driving them in the ground, a few inches 
apart, in a circular form, around the carcass of the ox, 
leaving about one-fourth of the circle open. As we re- 
tired from the spot the birds at once descended upon 
the plain, and entering the enclosure renewed their 


hours, the huntsmen returned, and throwing into the 
pen an additional supply of food, drove down other 
stakes in the open space, until there was scarcely room 
left for the admission of the Condor. 

The birds, more numerous than ever, returned to 
their filthy carnival. Meanwhile, having partaken of 
the hospitality of our worthy host, and refreshed our 
horses, we once more took the field for vengeance on 
our gorged and lazy foe. As the wings of these birds 
have a sweep of seventeen feet they are not readily un- 
furled, so that when the Condor has alighted on the 
plain, he is only enabled to rise by running over a space 
of fifteen or twenty rods, and gradually gathering wind 
to lift himself on high. While in the midst of their 
ravenous feast, ‘a few of the hunters stole warily to the 
opening of the enclosure, and closed it up; and thus, 
unable to soar aloft from a spot so crowded and narrow, 
the Condors were captive. Buta Chilian scorns thus 
to slay a foe. Armed with a lasso, each of the natives 
sits upon his horse, eagerly awaiting the turning loose 
a half dozen birds from the gate of the enclosure. 
They are out—and away scamper the Condors, fleet 
as the winds of heaven—and away, in rapid pursuit, 
wheels the mounted Chilian, swinging around his head 
the noose of the unerring lasso, which falling upon the 
neck of the bird, detains him captive. The line is 
played out, and away sweeps the powerful bird, and 
away the practised horseman after him. Springing up- 
ward, the Condor now unfolds his wings, and flutters 
in such width of circle as the rope will permit—and now 
shoots perpendicularly upwards—and now again falls 
head!ong, and is trailed exhausted on the ground. 

The lengthened shadows of evening had fallen around 
us, before the sport was up, and the last of the Condors 
slain. We returned to our ship, well pleased with the 
entertainment, and determined to avail ourselves of the 
earliest opportunity to renew the Connor Hunt on 
THE Prains or Cui. 

Swinging lazily into our hammocks, we sunk into a 
sound slumber, for which the exercises of the day had 
well prepared us—but not too sound for refreshing visi- 
tations from friends far away 


*¢ Over the glad waters of the dark blue sea!” 


E. A. L. 
Frederick, (Md.) Oct. 1837. 





THE SLAIN EAGLE. 


BY W. GILMCRE SIMMS. 


I 


The eye that mark’d thy flight with deadly aim, 

Had less of warmth and splendor than thine own— 
The form that did thee wrong, could never claim, 

The matchless vigor which thy wing hath shown; 

Yet art thou, in thy pride of flight, o’erthrown ; 
And the far hills that echoed back thy scream, 

As from storm-gathering clouds, thou sent’st it down, 
Shall see no more thy red-eyed glances stream, 
From their far summits round, with strong and terrible 





feast, and again took wing. In the course of a few 
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if 
Lone and majestic monarch of the cloud ! 
No more I see thee on the tall cliff’s brow, 
When tempests meet, and from their wat’ry shroud 
Pour their wild torrents on the plains below, 
Lifting thy fearless wing, still free to go, 
True in thy aim, undaunted in thy flight, 
As seeking still, yet scorning, every foe, 
Shrieking the while in consciousness of might, 
To thy own realm of high and undisputed light. 


Ill 
Thy thought was not of danger then—thy pride 
Left thee no fear. Thou had’st gone forth in storms, 
And thy strong pinion had been bravely tried 
Against their rush. Vainly their gathering forms 
Had striven against thy wing. Such conflict warms 
The noble spirit; and thy joyful shriek, 
Gave token that the strife itself had charms 
For the born-warrior of the mountain peak, 
He of the giant brood, sharp fang, and bloody beak. 


IV 
How did’st thou then, in very mirth, spread far 
Thy pinions’ strengthwith freedom that became 
Audacious license, with the winds at war, 
Striding the yielding clouds that girt thy frame, 
And, with a savage rush, that nought could tame, 
Defying earth—defying all that mars 
The flight of other wings of humbler name— 
For thee, the storm had impulse, but no bars 
To stop thy upward flight, thou pilgrim of the stars. 


Vv 

Morning above the hills, and from the ocean, 

Ne’er leapt abroad into the fetterless blue, 
With such a free and unrestrain’d motion, 

Nor shook from her etherial wing, the dew, 

That else had clogg’d her flight, and dimm’d her view, 
With such calm effort as ’twas thine to wear— 

Bending with sunward course, erect and true, 
When winds were piping high, and lightnings near, 
Thy day-guide all withdrawn, through fathomless fields 

of air. 


VI 

The moral of a chosen race wert thou, 

In such proud flight. From out the ranks of men— 
The million moilers, with earth-cumber’d brow, 

That slink, like coward tigers, to their den, 

Each, to his hiding place and corner then,— 
One mighty spirit watch’d thee in that hour, 

Nor turn’d his lifted heart to earth agen ;— 
Within his soul there sprang a holy power, 
And he grew strong to sway, whom tempests made not 

cower. 


Vil 
Watching, he saw thy rising wing: In vain, 
From his superior dwelling, the fierce sun 
Shot forth his brazen arrows, to restrain 
The audacious pilgrim, who would gaze upon 
The secret splendors of his central throne— 
Proudly he saw thee to that presence fly, 
And Eblis-like, unaided and alone, 
His dazzling glories seek, his power defy, 


Vill 

And thence he drew a hope--a hope to soar 

F’en with a wing like thine. His daring glance 
Sought, with as bold a vision, to explore 

The secret of his own deliverance, 

The secret of his wing ;—and to advance 
To sov’reign sway like thine—to rule, to rise, 

Above his race, and nobly to enhance 
Their empire as his own--to make the skies, 
The extended earth, far seas, and solemn stars, his 

prize. 


IX 


He triumphs—and he perishes like thee !— 

Scales the sun’s heights, and mounts above the winds, 
Breaks down the glodmy barrier, and is free : 

The worm receives his winglet—he unbinds 

The captive thought, and, in its centre, finds 
New barriers, and a glory in his gaze: 

He mocks, as thou, the sun! But scaly blinds 
Grow o’er his vision, ‘till beneath the daze, 
From his proud height, he falls, amidst the world’s 


amaze. 
; 
And thou, proud bird!--thy wing hath pierced the 
cloud, 


The storm had not a battlement for thee ; 
But, with a spirit, fetterless and proud, 

Thou hast soar’d on majestically free, 

To worlds, perchance, which men shall never see! 
Where is thy spirit now—the wing that bore ?— 
Thou hast lost wing, and all, save liberty ! 

Death only could subdue, and that is o’er— 
Proud bird, the very form that slew thee, should de- 
plore. 


XI 

A proud exemplar hath been lost the proud, 

And he who struck thee—from thy fearless flight, 
Thy noble loneliness that left the crowd 

To seek, uncurb’d, that singleness of height, 
Which glory aims for with unswerving sight— 
Had learn’d a nobler toil !—No longer base 

With lowliest comrades, he had given his might, 
His life—that had been cast in vilest place— 

To raise his hopes and homes—-to teach and lift his 
race, 


XIl 

’Tis he should mourn thy fate—for he hath lost 

The model of dominion. Not for him, 

The mighty eminence, the gathering host 

That worships—the high glittering pomps that dim— 
The bursting homage, and the hailing hymn. 

He dies—he hath no life, that to a star, 

Rises from dust, and sheds a holy gleam, 

To light the struggling nations from afar, 

And show to kindred souls where fruits of glory are. 


XI 

Exulting now, he clamors o’er his prey— 

His secret shaft has not been idly sped— 

He lurked within the rocky cleft all day, 

Till the proud bird rose sweeping o’er his head, 





Raised, to thy God’s own face, meanwhile, thy rebel eye. 





And thus he slew him, He should weep him dead, 
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Whom living he could love not—weep that he, 
The noble lesson taught him, never read,— 

Exulting o’er the victim much more free, 

Than, in his lowly soul, he e’er can hope to be. 


XIV 


*Tis triumph for the base, to overthrow 

That which they reach not. The ignoble mind 
Loves ever to assail, with secret blow, 

The loftier, purer beings of their kind ; 

In this their petty villainy is blind-- 

They hate their benefactors—men who keep 

Their names from degradation—men design’d 
Their guides and guardians—well, if late they weep, 
The cruel shaft that struck, such noble hearts so deep. 

XV 
Around thy mountain dwelling the winds lie, 

Thy wing is gone, thy zrie desolate— 

Oh! who shall teach thy young ones when to fly! 

Who fill the absence of thy watchful mate! 

Thou type of Genius, bitter is thy fate-- 

A boor has sent the shaft which leaves them lone, 

Thy clustering fellows, guardians of thy state ; 
Shaft from the reedy fen whence thou had’st flown, 
And feather from the bird thy own wing had struck 

down. 


1826, 





THE LYCEUM. 


No. Ill. 


LIKES AND DISLIKES. 


I dislike a great many more things than I like. 

I dislike hot soup in hot weather—tremendously. I 
don’t like soup much, at any time ; especially when the 
little animal that my uncle Toby was too tender hearted 
to kill, has by some casualty found a watery grave in 
it. The very look of the thing is enough. 

I dislike to see groups of people gather about a tavern 
porch when a great man arrives, and peep at him 
through the cracks of the door. It reminds me of 
cuffee trying to peep under the canvass at a monkey 
show, when he hasn’t nine pence in his pocket to pay 
his way. 

I never did like pantalettes for grown up women. 
They do very well for children. But de gustibus non 
disputandum, as the old woman said when she &e. 

I dislike, egregiously, for an impertinent fellow to 
come up when I am talking on private business; and 
after finding out what we are upon, decline to move 
off. I feel ready to take hold of him. 

I dislike for a man to put his arm around me, or take 
hold of my elbow, when we are upon a morning’s walk. 
I greatly prefer that he should keep at a respectable 
distance. 

I dislike to see men or women ashamed of poverty, 
and attempt to make the impression on the world that 
they are rich when they are not so. It’s a contemptible 
device. 

I dislike greens, but am fond of good bacon. 





I dislike to ride ina stage-coach. ‘The English peo- 
ple are right in considering it vulgar. It’s no place 
foralady. If she can’t afford to travel in any other 
way, she had better stay at home. 

I have a holy horror of gossips, be they men or wo- 
men: and never see one without having an ague, ora 
fit. 

I dislike, exceedingly, the present fashion of ladies’ 
dresses. There is nothing that hurts my feelings more. 
I dislike to see a man sighing, sobbing, and simpering 
because a woman can’t love him, and consequently 
won’t marry him. He is a goose. 

I dislike to see a man at a distance from home, when 
you enquire about some distinguished gentleman in his 
neighborhood, profess to be very intimate with him,— 
when perhaps the gentleman of distinction scarcely 
knows him atall. I have seen too much of this, in men 
and women both. 

I dislike to see a man or woman running after rich 
kin, and neglecting poorer relations who are perhaps 
more deserving. 

I always did, and trust I ever shall loathe a sycophant. 
I dislike to hear a member speak too often in the Ly- 
ceum. It’s not modest, by any means. 

I dislike the working of the new experiment on the 
currency. It’s worse than Dr. Sangrado’s blood-letting 
and hot water. 

I dislike to hear a man talk much about himself, his 
horses, his dogs, or any thing else belonging to him. 
I’ts too egotistical. 

I dislike to hear a man say “n-o-n-e for none: kart 
for cart. Both perfect Yankeyisms, grating as disa- 
greeably on my ear as the squealing of a screech owl. 
I dislike therfore for therefore. You frequently hear 
this word thus clipped in the pulpits, in Virginia. 

I dislike few things more than a hole in the toe of my 
stocking: and would marry no woman who would not 
pledge herself before hand to keep them all stopped. 

I shudder with horror when I hear a Yankee say 
keow for cow—keounty for county—keow-pen for cuppen— 
and I guess for I reckon. 

I dislike to see a man, when interrogated as to some 
classical allusion or other literary subject,—pretend to 
have forgotten, when he never knew any thing about 
it. It’sa fraud, and ought to be exposed. 

I abominate a glutton. Nine tenths of mankind eat 
twice as much as they ought to do. It prevents them 
from becoming intellectual. 

I dislike to see a man drink liquor in a tavern bar-room, 
or smoke cigars in the street. If he wants to do either, 
let him retire. Still more do I dislike smoking ina 
stage-coach. It is positively a nuisance that borders 
upon land-piracy. 

I dislike the better currency—consisting as it does, 
chiefly of shin-plasters, 

I dislike the great deference paid to wealth without 
merit. I think no more of a man for being rich. 

I am an odd old-fashioned man, and hav’nt much 
opinion of new lights. They are very apt to turn out 
to be Jack-o’-lanterns. 

I rather pity than dislike old maids; but detest old 
bachelors. The former are often so from necessity—— 


the latter are apt to be so from sordidness and avarice. 
I dislike to hear the president of the Lyceum ring out 





I rather dislike a dog, and abominate a cat. 


at every meeting the article against clapping or applause. 
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I have learnt it by heart, and don’t want to hear it any 
more. 

I dislike a noisy, blustering, boisterous manner in a 
woman. It’s very unlady-like and ungenteel, let fash- 
jon say what it will. 

What, then, it may be asked, do I like? as I said be- 
fore, I like very few things. 

First: I believe I like myself best: next good eating ; 
next good sleeping; next my country; and next and 
last, my wife and children. 

I like a pretty, modest, clean woman. I’m a great 
advocate for cleanliness—cleanliness in every thing: a 
clean house--clean clothes—clean eating—-clean every- 
thing. 

I like good breeding, and abhor vulgarity. 

Here endeth the Ist chapter. 


“T will spare you the bitter regret of having done 
so,” said Alexius, with a calmness and dignity that, 
spite of the passion of the Prince, prevented his giving 
way to the fury with which he was possessed, and he 
again abruptly turned from the object of his rage. 

“ Farewell !” said the Count, “the day will come 
when you will restore to me the favor I have lost.” 
“Go!” said the Prince sternly and impatiently, 
without turning to look at his departing servant—“ go, 
and see me no more! Thank God he has gone,” ex- 
claimed he, as he heard the door close—‘I had killed 
him else.” 

Exhausted by the violence of his feelings, he sank on 
a seat for a few moments, and breathed more freely. 
“Wretch—wretch !” cried he, again starting up and 
traversing the room—‘ how did he dare to league 








CONSTANTINE: 
OR, THE REJECTED THRONE, 


IN FOURTEEN CHAPTERS. 


By the Author of ‘‘Sketches of Private Life and Character of 
William H. Crawford.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


What sudden anger’s this ?—how have I reap’d it ? 
So looks the chafed lion 


Upon the daring huntsman that has galled him. 
Henry VIII. 





When the Count Alexius reached home, he hurried 
to his room, there to endeavor to calm the conflicting 
emotions which warred within his bosom, and to form 
some feasible pretence for the apparent duplicity of his 
conduct. On opening the door, he beheld his Prince 
traversing the apartment with perturbed and hasty 
steps—his eyes glaring with fury—his form convulsed 
with passion. 

“'Wretch !”’ he exclaimed, laying his hand on his 
sword, “ you have betrayed—cruelly betrayed me !” 

“Never, my royal master—rip open this heart,” 
said Alexius, baring his breast as he spoke—“ lay 


open this heart, and look into its deepest recesses ; you 


will then discover its fidelity !” 


Constantine pushed back his half-drawn sword into 
its scabbard, and turned abruptly from Alexius. For 
sometime he sternly and sullenly walked the room as if 
irresolute. The Count stood calm and silent, until 
the Prince, turning to him, bade him in an imperious 


tone, to explain himself. 
Alexius continued silent. 


“Will you not speak?” exclaimed Constantine, rais- 
ing his arm; the Count retreated from the intended 
blow, and firmly, though mildly said--“ Forbear, my 
I have been and ever will be faithful, while 
life remains. You doubt my fidelity—you take from 
me your confidence--take likewise my life; but do not 


Prince. 


dishonor the man you have called your friend.” 


“Then leave me,’’ cried Constantine—“ leave me, 


against me? And my mother too!—but no, no—it 
cannot be that my mother would thus beguile me. 
No--she too was deceived; but why deceived? what 
does all this mean? Were ita mystery deep and dark 
as hell, I will fathom it—and wo to its projectors !” 
While, thus shut up by himself, Constantine vented 
his infuriated feelings, a further exhibition of the defi- 
ciences of Amelia was taking place in the grand saloon. 
Besides the Grand Duchesses, and other young ladies 
distinguished by grace and beauty, the Princess of 
Orange, the eldest sister of the Emperor, a most elegant. 
and lovely woman, who was considered a prodigy of 
sense and accomplishments, the Grand Duchess of Saxe 
Weimer, and Princesses from other German courts al- 
lied with that of Russia, were present, who, by their 
various charms, while they added brilliancy to the fes- 
tive scene, made the awkwardness and stupidity of 
Amelia more striking by the force of contrast. When 
the dances commenced, Constantine was called for, 
to lead out his partner and bride-elect. But no Con- 
stantine was there. The Grand Duke Nicholas reluc- 
tantly advanced to supply his brother’s place. The 
court-balls were always opened with the polanaise- 
The stately and slow stepping of this dance, though it 
admitted no display of the lively and lighter graces of 
motion, exhibited the form more conspicuously than the 
rapid and complicated mazes of the waltz or mazurka, 
and made up in dignity what it wanted in vivacity and 
grace. 

Amelia passively allowed the Grand Duke to take 
her almost lifeless hand, and lead her forward to walk 
the polanaise ; but when on the floor, she either stood 
still, or moved in such a way as to put every one out, 
not regarding the music, or the order in which the com- 
pany moved. After almost dragging her through this 
long and wearisome dance, which made her destitution 
of every charm more obvious than before to the won- 
dering and jeering spectators, the Prince led back his 
spiritless partner to her seat, where she was followed 
by the mortified Countess, who endeavored to screen 
her from further observation. 

The court kept early hours; and except on some pe- 
culiar and grand occasion, the two Empresses always 
withdrew between eleven and twelve o’clock, while at 
private houses that was the hour for assembling. 

Glad was every individual this evening at being thus 
early released from a scene as disagreeable as it was 
embarrassing. 





before I spurn you from me.” 


On her way home, Amelia remained as obstinately 
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silent as she had during the evening. The anxious in- 
quiries—even the reproaches of the Elector, could elicit 
no reply beyond a monosyllable. 

When she reached her own room, she dismissed all 
her attendants but Teresa, and when alone with her, 
she threw herself on the bosom of that faithful friend, 
and burst into a violent flood of tears. Teresa soothed 
her beloved mistress, and waited until her agitation had 
somewhat subsided, before she made any inquiries. In 
answer to her first interrogatory, Amelia looked up 
through her tears, and clasping her hands, “ Teresa, 
Teresa, I am free--the chain is broken!” After a mo- 
ment’s pause she continued, “If Alexius can escape the 
first fury of the disappointed Constantine, we are safe. 
Yes, Teresa, the Prince will reject me, as I promised 
the Count he should. Oh, had you seen his counte- 
nance--the disgust, the scorn, the anger, with which he 
turned from me, you would be convinced of my success !” 

“But I cannot comprehend this madam—you, to be 
scorned, rejected—you, who might have been an Em- 
press and have reigned over this mighty empire !” 

‘Far happier lot,” exclaimed the enthusiastic girl, 
‘* to be the wife of Alexius, and to reign in his heart!” 

“Still,” persisted Teresa, “disguised and concealed 
as is your lovely person under this odious dress, how 
could the Grand Duke look on your sweet face, and 
hear your sweet voice, and turn from you with disgust 
and scorn. Oh, my dear mistress, surely this is im- 
possible—and never, never will he reject such a one as 
you; nor can! wish he should. Nay, do not look so 
angry upon your faithful Teresa. How can I but wish 
to see you an Empress.” 

“‘ And to see me miserable?” interrupted Amelia. 

Teresa sighed, but said no more: she had never 
loved, and could not comprehend how her young mistress 
could act so strangely. Nor had she expected the 
whimsical plan to succeed—ignorant of any disguise 
beyond what the dress effected, she trusted in the power 
of those charms which dress could not conceal, and 
believed that when her fancy, as she called it, for the 
Count should be over, that her dear mistress must neces- 
sarily be far happier as an Empress, than asa simple 
Countess; and as she disrobed her mistress, she was 
silent and sad, while Amelia was all gladness and ex- 
ultation. 

“ Amelia’s conduct is inexplicable—inexcusable,” said 
the Elector, angrily, after his niece had withdrawn— 
“I fear all my hopes will be blasted—all my schemes 
frustrated, unless this wayward girl can be prevailed on 
to appear what she really is—and even then, I know 
not if such a fantastic trick may be pardoned.” 

The Countess deeply lamented the scene that had 
taken place, and promised the Elector, that since other 
means had failed, she would compel her cousin to com- 
ply with the wishes of her guardian, and to appear on 
the ensuing day in her natural character, with every 
advantage ornament could lend to beauty. But while 
she made this promise, to soothe the chagrin of the 
Elector, she had little hope of fulfilling it. She was too 
well aware of the secret cause of Amelia’s open defiance 
of his wishes; too intimately acquainted with her ro- 
mantic disposition, her enterprising spirit, and deter- 
mined resolution, qualities inherited from nature, and 
fostered by early indulgence. 

Secluded as she had been from general society, she 


had remained ignorant of the world, and its ways, and 
of the value annexed to the high prize she thus thought- 
lessly rejected; but living amidst the creations of her 
own fancy, and drawing the materials for her fabric of 
happiness from poetry and romance, had learned to 
despise the power and splendor attendant on a throne, 
Count Alexius realized the brightest of her imaginings, 
and her inexperienced heart had surrendered itself 
wholly to this illusion ; surrendered, ere her knowledge 
of life might have kindled the more worldly passion 
of ambition. Thus, the ardor of love had imparted 
resolution to carry into execution a scheme suggested 
doubtless by the adventures and descriptions she had 
met with in her favorite books. But convinced as she 
was of Amelia’s motive for disguising and deforming 
herself, to what advantage could she turn this know- 
ledge? Could she succeed in forcing her to appear in 
her natural character, and with all her youthful and 
glowing charms, what reason could she assign for her 
late odious masquerade? To confess the truth, would 
as certainly defeat the projected alliance as that strange 
and daring imposture. What was to be done? In vain 
the Countess racked her invention; perplexed and un- 
decided, she at last fell asleep only to dream over her 
waking thoughts. 

The Countess Sophia had been born and bred in the 
midst of difficulties and dangers—ever surrounded by 
open enemies, or treacherous friends; in a court gov- 
erned by a foreign influence, which it was necessary 
either to deceive or conciliate, she had acquired from 
an early experience the power of concealing her senti- 
ments, and of assuming such as were in opposition to 
her feelings—she had a presence of mind that never 
deserted her in any emergency, and a knowledge of 
human nature seldom acquired by women. 

The circumstances in which she was now placed, 
called for the exercise of all her acquired knowledge 
and natural tact, to counteract the dreaded consequences 
of Amelia’s conduct. With this view, she closely stu- 
died the taste and disposition of those whose suffrages 
it was most necessary to gain, and being endowed with 
an almost intuitive perception, she was not long in 
discovering the assailable points of their characters. 
Throwing into her manners and address her most win- 
ning and attractive graces, she endeavored, in language 
simple and persuasive, to convince the company who 
listened to her, that the unfortunate timidity of her 
young kinswoman would soon yield to the charming 
ease which distinguished the society of the court, and 
that when renovated by a few days’ rest, every one 
would sce her as beautiful as she had been described. 
Although she failed of producing conviction on these 
points, yet the amiable disposition she evinced, the 
talents she displayed, gained her universal admiration, 
and the favor lost by her kinswoman was profusely 
lavished on herself. The empress-mother was abso- 
lutely charmed by the grace and dignity of her man- 
ners; the most perfect beauty she deemed a trifle, in 
comparison with the moral and intellectual excellence 
exhibited in the conversation of the Countess—such 
varied information, such correct judgment, and such 
refined taste, she declared she had never before found 
in so young a woman: but it was the disinterested 
kindness she evinced for the Princess, which most cap- 








tivated the empress-mother’s regard; while she de- 
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scribed with such warmth the sweet temper, and fine 
talents, and many virtues of her young relative, she 
herself appeared so lovely, that this good mother sighed 
to think such rare excellence could not fali to the lot of 
her son. ‘What an ascendant she would gain over 
his ardent and impetuous nature,” thought she, while 
listening to the Countess. Her majesty yielded to the 
earnest desire expressed by the Countess, that no change 
of measures might take place until the Princess should 
be better known, pledging herself that then no change 
would be desired, and that her pupil would fully realize 
the expectations of the Grand Duke and his family. 
The Countess, in the hope of redeeming this pledge, 
daily argued the matter with Amelia, and used all hér 
art and influence to induce her to give up her preposte- 
rous scheme; and finding her own efforts unavailing, 
sometimes called in the authority of the Elector. But 
Amelia remained inflexible in her resolution, declaring 
she would die rather than change her purpose; and 
feeling herself unable to re-act the part she had assumed 
on her first introduction, resolved not to allow herself 
to be seen again. 

The angry discussions to which this resolution gave 
rise, by discovering the selfish and ambitious views 
of her guardian, only served to corfirm her in the 
conduct she had adopted, clearly perceiving it was 
her only means of escaping from an alliance she ab- 
horred. The Elector was equally obstinate in his pur- 
pose, and while in private he daily tried new modes of 
enforcing his niece’s obedience, he in public excused 
her non-appearance on the plea of her continued indis- 
position. Nor was his plea entirely false, for continu- 
ally harassed and anxious, her health visibly suffered. 
Amid these cares and perplexities, Amelia would fain 
have consulted the Count Alexius, but she learned from 
Teresa that he had left the court in disgrace, and was 
suffering under the displeasure of the Grand Duke. 
This news was added grief; she had injured the man 
she loved—perhaps blasted his fair prospects for life, 
and doomed him perhaps to exile from his friends and 
country. Overwhelmed by this accumulation of trouble, 
sleep again forsook her eye-lids—again her cheeks were 
colorless; and worn by the torrents of tears she shed 
by night and by day, her whole frame shared in the 
disorder of her mind ; and the Countess was soon pain- 
fully convinced that it was no vain pretence, when she 
declared herself totally unable to leave her room. To 
force her to do so, as her guardian ordered to be done, 
even though adorned with every ornament art could 
devise, or wealth bestow, would, she was now convinc- 
ed, prove as detrimental to the grand design as her un- 
fortunate debut had been: her haggard and distracted 
countenance could not be concealed or disguised, how- 
ever her paleness might be—nor could the force of au- 
thority, though it obliged her to appear, impart to her 
manners the grace, and to her conversation the spright- 
liness, that might eradicate the impression she had al- 
ready made. Under existing circumstances, there was 
no alternative ; and trusting that time might effect what 
force could not, the Countess persuaded the Elector to 
leave her to the solitude she desired, with an assurance 
that she would soon grow weary, and finding resistance 
ineffectual, would finally yield to his will. 

Meanwhile the Countess Sophia was constant in her 
attendance at court, in hopes of obviating the fatal ef- 


fects of her cousin’s suspicious absence. When assured 
that the object of his disgust was entirely confined to 
her own apartment, Constantine returned to the circle, 
and joined in all the amusements of the court, at that 
time unusually gay and brilliant. To compensate, in 
some degree, for his avowed dislike to the Princess, he 
was assiduous in his attention to the Countess; but af- 
ter a few interviews, discovered so many charms in her 
frank manners and vivacious conversation, that he felt 
attracted to her side for her own sake, without any 
reference to the relation she bore to his bride-elect. 
The mortification Constantine had endured from the 
disappointment of his hopes—the soreness of wounded 
sensibility, occasioned by the supposed perfidy of the 
man he most loved and most trusted—joined to a thou- 
sand nameless suspicions, irritated, vexed and distress- 
ed him. His own consciousness convinced him, that 
notwithstanding the outward respect with which he was 
treated, that he was no favorite with the other sex, and 
was more feared than loved by hisown. Stung to his 
very soul by the want of sympathy and kindness, in- 
stead of ascribing it to any deficiency in himself, he 
felt it, and keenly too, as injustice in those among whom 
he lived; too proud to seek to conciliate the good will, 
to which, however, he could not become indifferent, he 
kept aloof from the intimacies of society, concealing 
his chagrin under the appearance of scorn or indif- 
ference. 

These secret corrosions of mortified self-love,.render- 
ed him peculiarly sensible to the attentions of the 
Countess, which, like balsam applied to a wound, sooth- 
ed his sore and irritated feelings. There was some- 
thing so flattering, so gratifying in the manner in which 
she watched his looks and listened to his words, that 
he was insensibly drawn into long and exclusive con- 
versations with her ; while, in her soft and melodious 
voice, in her bright and expressive countenance, he found 
charms more attractive than those of form or complex- 
ion, and slave as he had hitherto been to beauty, he 





now yielded unresistingly to a fascination he had never 
before experienced. She drew forth his talents—elici- 
ted his ideas--sympathized with his feelings—beguiled 
him of his cares—-and by her whole conduct, envinced 
regard, respect, and tender interest. Thus, raised in 
his own esteem, reconciled to himself, the delightful 
complacency of gratified self-love was mistaken for ad- 
miration of the object by which it was excited; and 
in loving himself, Constantine loved the Countess So- 
phia. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Do but think, how sweet it is to wear a crown. 
Henry TV. 


A crown! 

Oh polished perturbation—golden care ! 
What infinite heart’s-ease must kings neglect 
That private men enjoy. 





Henry V. 


Without design, the progress of this new-born pas- 
sion was so rapid, that the Grand Duke with his cha- 
racteristic impetuosity, soon declared his sentiments to 
the empress-mother, and his irrevocable determination 
of breaking off the treaty of alliance already formed. 





His mother listened with mildness to these rash decla- 
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rations, and after patiently listening to all he had to say 


in defence of so impolitic a measure, she calmly urged | my brother is formed by nature for the condition which 


the powerful reasons that opposed this strange project. 
She would fain have persuaded him—of what, however, 
she was but half persuaded herself—that renovated 
health and the habit of society would restore to Amelia 
the beauty she was said to possess, and the graces of 
which youthful timidity had deprived her. On this 
point, he would not—he wished not, to be convinced. 
“Were she to become an angel,” exclaimed he, “ and 
retained her indifference, she should never be mine. 
To be beloved, oh, my mother—to be beloved, and by 
a woman, so kind, so wise, so good as the Countess 
Sophia,—that, and that alone, is all I desire !” 

The secret response of woman’s heart yielded its 
assent to this declaration of her son, had not her own 
experience taught her, that all the pomp and power of 
empire offered no compensation for the absence of true 
affection. For sometime, with her hand supporting her 
head, the Empress remained in a musing posture, 
whilst the Grand Dake, restless; and impatient of sus- 
pense, walked the room, pausing from time to time, for 
her decision. 

‘* My son,” said she at length, “ this matter must be 
referred to a higher tribunal—it is of public concern— 
you must appeal to the Emperor. You are not igno- 
rant that a law exists which excludes from succession to 
the Russian throne the children of any woman not born 
of a royal house. Constantine, you are the heir of that 
throne.” 

“The throne!” interrupted the Prince— take the 
throne, and give me a wife that loves and is beloved.” 

“Rash and headstrong as you are,” replied his 
mother, “surely you would not sacrifice your birth- 
right fora woman !” 

“TI would sacrifice my life for such a woman as Sophia 
Pzinski. Oh, my mother, do not sacrifice me to such 
a consideration—I wish not for empire—I have no am- 
bition. The joys of private life have a thousand times 
more attractions for me than the power and splendor 
of a throne!” 

“But your country, Constantine—would you involve 
your country in the horrors of a disputed succession ?” 
“No,” replied he, ‘‘ I love my country—I have freely 
shed my blood for my country, and am willing, while 
I have a drop to shed, to fight her battles and defend 
her rights. Mother, you know how fearlessly I have 
done all this—trust me then for the future. But for its 
sovreignty, believe me, I shall better serve my coun- 
try by resigning, than by retaining it. I was not made 
to rule empires, since, as you too well know, mother, 
that [ cannot rule myself.” 
This appeal was startling from its truth. Again 
the Empress was silent, and mused upon what her son 
had said; while he, sitting down opposite to her, folded 
his arms over his breast, and watched with a fixed gaze 
the varying expressions that passed over her face. She 
looked up and met that penetrating gaze. 
“Well, mother, is my fate decided ?” exclaimed Con- 
stantine, unable longer to repress his impatience. 
“Take time for reflection, my son.” 
“The reflection of a whole life, could not change my 
purpose. Mother, did you ever know me change ?” 
“ Better ask, rash boy, did I ever know you reflect on 





“Too true. Am I then fit to govern empires? Now, 


is alike unsuited to, and unwished for by me. Give 
Nicholas the crown, which is by far too heavy for a 
head light as mine.” His mother could not but smile at 
this odd conceit as she called it, and required time for 
consideration. The headlong temper of the Prince could 
ill brook any delay ; he urged, he insisted on an imme- 
diate decision; but on this point his mother was reso- 
lute. She endeavored to calm his impatience and 
violence, by allowing him some hope, but would give 
no assurance until she had maturely reflected on the 
subject ; at the same time, bidding him remember, what- 
ever her own determination might be, that the ultimate 
decision must rest with the Emperor. Constantine, 
however, felt anxious solely concerning his mother’s 
opinion—certain that in this affair his brother would be 
governed by her wishes. Unwillingly he withdrew, 
until his sentence should be pronounced—he would 
have lingered, persisted, re-urged every motive—but the 
dignified and resolved look of the Empress, at last con- 
vinced him that his violence and importunity were alike 
vain, and he left her presence, irritated and unsubdued, 
internally resolved whatever her fiat might be—what- 
ever consequences might follow, that he would effect 
his purpose. 

Meanwhile this good but most anxious mother, in her 
retirement, meditated on this momentous affair. With 
all his faults—nay, his vices, she still loved, dearly 
loved Constantine; violent and headstrong as he had 
shown himself to others, to her he had ever been re- 
spectful and affectionate. Yet maternal love did not 
blind her to his real character ; she estimated it justly, 
and had often, in anticipation of his succeeding to the 
throne, felt appalled by the consequences that might 
ensue. She had hoped partially at least, to remedy 
the apprehended evil, from the influence a lovely and 
beloved wife might have over his hasty and irrascible 
temper. To force him into a marriage repugnant to his 
inclination, would defeat these hopes. To yield to his 
present desires, while it ensured his private happiness, 
would necessarily exclude him from the throne. For 
her country this would be no misfortune, since his ac- 
cession would most probably prove a scourge instead of 
a blessing. Too truly, had he said, he was unformed 
for empire—without taste for the arts which refine, or 
for the glory which exalts a nation ; with a mind unin- 
informed, and passions uncontrollable, might not his 
reign throw Russia back into the barbarity from whence 
it had been so recently redeemed. The light of science, 
the social happiness and freedom, so widely diffused by 
the beneficent Alexander, might be extinguished by the 
tyranny of such a successor. Had not Providence now 
opened a way by which such fatal consequences could 
be averted; and should she hesitate then in complying 
with the wishes of her son, since, by so doing, she 
should not only make him happy, but ensure the most 
probable means of promoting the happiness of her coun- 
try. Yet it was an awful responsibility to assume ; to 
break the regular line of succession—the precedent 
might be dangerous—the people might revolt—for with 
them, Constantine had ever been the favorite of his 
family—his popularity was unbounded—could it then 
be resisted? 





consequences,” 


Harassed by these perplexing doubts, these conflict- 









































ing interests, the night passed without sleep, and the 
morning found her still irresolute. But when she met 
Constantine, ere she had spoken a word, the temper in 
which she found him, convinced her that opposition 
would be useless; that denial might provoke him to re- 
bellion, but never obtain submission. Concealing her 
dubiety, she therefore, with an appearance of unhes+ 
tating willingness, yielded him her assent, if sanctioned 
by the Emperor. An audience was requested, and she 
consented to accompany Constantine into the presence 
of his brother, and to use her influence in favor of his 
wishes. 

The result is well known. After a full consideration 
of the whole affair, an act of abdication of Constantine’s 
right to the succession to the imperial throne was drawn 
up, and signed by the Grand Duke, in presence of the 
Emperor, his mother and the Archbishop. Sealed 
copies were deposited with each of the witnesses, and 
one with the senate, with solemn pledges, that the 
contents should be concealed during the life of Alex- 
ander, 

Never did the legitimate heir of empire feel more 
exultation in mounting a throne, than Constantine felt 
in its relinquishment. He flew on the wings of love, to 
explain his sentiments, and to offer -his hand to the 
Countess Sophia Pzinski. It need not be told that the 
offered hand was accepted, though, were the secret 
recesses of her heart to be explored, it might be disco- 
vered, that had that hand held a crown, it would have 
been still more welcome to the ambitious Sophia. 

This change in the purposes of the Grand Duke, 
relative to his choice of a bride, was immediately made 
public, and supplied an inexhaustible subject for the 
conjectures and intrigues of the courtiers. 

The good old Elector, gave a glad assent; perhaps, 
secret-pleased, that the child of his adoption should be 
preferred to a niece who was comparatively a stranger. 
He exulted in the thought, that his portionless Sophia 
should, after so long attending on his infirmities, and 
soothing his misfortunes, be exalted to a throne, for he 
dreamed ‘not of—an abdication. This was a fact too 
improbable, or as most would have thought impossible, 
to be surmised. 





THE AMERICAN ALMANAC, 
FOR 1838. 


This work, volume 9, is out ; with its usual abun- 
dance of useful and interesting matter. Besides what 
it always gives—a copious ephemeris with multiform 
astronomical information—eclipses—heights of tides— 
lists of government officers, state and federal, foreign 
and domestic—accounts of colleges—Religious sects— 
foreign and American obituaries—&c. &c.,—it contains 
a paper upon Prognostics of the weather ; accounts of 
the Aurora Borealis of January 25, 1837, and of the 
meteoric showers of November 13, 1836; a summary 
of the laws relating to liens in the United States ; an 
essay upon the age and size of trees; accounts of the 
London Periodical press, of the cost of publishing books 
in England, and of the products of the Press in Eng- 
land, Franee, and Germany; a curious and minute 
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statement of the quantities and prices of ‘Tobacco pro- 
duced in the United States in various years since its 
culture began; and many valuable statistical tables, 
and other things which one likes to know, or to have 
the ready means of knowing. So long as this Annual 
shall have the judicious and indefatigable Mr. Worces- 
ter for its editor, it will be richly worth the yearly dol- 
lar it costs. No. of pages, 336. 





BEAUTIES OF NATURE. 


‘* Methinks it should have been impossible 
Not to love all things in a world so fair ; 
Where the breeze warbles, and the mute, still air 
Is music slumbering on her instrument!” 
Coleridge. 


Yes! who could this lovely earth e’er tread, 
And look above, below, around, 
From the deep blue skies above him spread, 
To the humblest flower that decks the ground ;— 


And feel not his bosom thrill with love, 
As robed in beauty he surveyed it ; 

With love for it, and for Him above 
Whose bounteous hand arrayed it? 


Yes! ’tis a beauteous earth we tread ! 
The forest, hill, and dale,— 

The myriad-tinted flowers that shed 
Their perfume on the gale ;— 


The stream, as weary of its way, 
Now leaping, foaming on, 

With beauty in its wild-waves’ play, 
And music in its tone ;— 


Now, dallying on its wayward path, 
Gliding from shore to shore, 

Seeking each quiet nook it hath, 
And kissing every flower ;— 


The music of the autumn gale, 
Its music low and sad, 

As if it mourned, with that deep wail, 
The wreck its pinions made ;— 


The sea,—upon whose bosom now 
The stars reflected lic 

So calm,--so still, you may not know 
Their homes, or sea, or sky ;— 


And now, upon its rock-bound coasts, 
Bursting with awful sound, 

Like th’ earth-shaking rush of armed hosts 
Upon the battle ground. 


These, these are the charms that thou canst claim, 
Bright Earth! To thee they all belong! 

Thine, thine is the flower,—the wind,—the stream,— 
Thine, thine their beauty and their song! 


Then, who through a “ world so filled” could move, 
Nor feel the beauties that pervade it ; 

Nor join in the grateful song of love, 
It ever pours to Him who made it! ELIA. 


Vot. III.—86 
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SHAKSPEARE’S MACBETH; 
AND MISS EDGEWORTH’S HELEN—AGAIN. 


Mr. Wuire—In further illustration of my remarks on 
a passage in Macbeth, I wish you would give place to 
a sentence taken from a late publication of Mrs. Nor- 
ton’s. Iam perfectly satisfied that she, at least, would 
have concurred in my conjectural emendation, and | 
should have taken pride in her concurrence. 

‘¢ Signor Ludovic might have chosen, methinks, 2 fitter mes- 
senger and a fitter time. To-morrow I could have attended to the 
request.”’—[The Artist’s Love, by Mrs. Norton. 


Dr. Johnson’s note upon the passage, so exactly 
agrees with what I conceive to have been Shakspeare’s 
thought, that I subjoin it. It seems wonderful that this 
great critic should have come so near my reading of the 
passage, without adding what would have rendered 
the conjecture of another vain and presumptuous : 

‘* Her death should have been deferred to some more peaceful 
hour. There would have been a more convenient time for such 
intelligence. Such is the condition of human life, that we al- 
ways think to-morrow will be happier (and more seasonable) 
than to-day ; but to-morrow and to-morrow steal over us unen- 
joyed and unregarded, and we still linger, in the same expecta- 
tion, to the moment appointed for our end. All those days which 
have thus passed away, have sent multitudes of fools to the 
grave; who were engrossed by the same dream of future feli- 
city, and, when life was departing from them, were, like me, 
reckoning on to-morrow.”*—-Dr. Johnson’s Note. 


‘© There would have been a time for such a word* 
To-morrow—-aye, to-morrow,”? &c. 


In looking for this beautiful passage, I accidentally 
found a quotation from “'The Comedy of Errors,” which 
will admit of, if it does not require, emendation, or, at 
least, the change of a word. 

Antipho, in search of his brother, says : 

*‘T to the world am like a drop of water, 
That, in the ocean, seeks another drop; 
Who, failing there to find his fellow forth, 
Unseen, inquisitive, confounds himself.” 
Act 1, Se. 2. 

The common reading is “ falling :” Can there bea 
doubt as to what the poet wrote ? 

I cannot conclude without a few remarks on the criti- 
cism of my criticism of ‘‘ Helen,” contained in your Sep- 
tember number. I regret that this PhilElenist, or Edge- 
worthy person should make no allowance for difference 
of opinion on literary points; particularly as the argu- 
mentum ad hominem has produced no corresponding 
effect. My sentiments as to this quasi-posthumous pro- 
duction of Miss Edgeworth are just what they were; 
for, I find no reason in the criticism, or hypercriticism, 
and, as to authority, I will observe, in a hackneyed quo- 
tation from Horace (of which the gentleman seems 
fond,) that I am 


** Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri.” 


Even the partial Quarterly Reviewer admits that Miss 
Edgeworth’s lwenty years’ silence, after the death of her 
father, had occasioned surprise and remark. 

Before I ventured to extract the passages that, I con- 
fess, disgusted me, ran my eye over many pages of 
the Edgeworth Novels, to see if any similar vulgarities 


*** We say that we send word, when we give intelligence.’*-- 


¥ 





occurred in them. I found none such; nor have the 
parallelisms of your correspondent supplied them. ‘These 
last are sufficiently familiar, but have none of the child- 
ishness and coarseness of those to which I objected. 
Can your correspondent match “ the large yellow pin 
stuck in some part of me?” 

But “ Mr. Edgeworth was a good lawyer, and could 
not, therefore, have blundered in the use of legal terms, 
as his daughter has done.” Now, either Miss E. isa 
woman of sense and judgment—or she is not. If the 
former, it is surprising that she should have meddled 
with a language so foreign to her studies. If the latter, 
what should prevent her writing a foolish book? [ 
fancy the truth is, that Mr. Edgeworth made all these 
blunders, and made them purposely. His object was to 
sustain the authorship of his daughter; and, if he had 
used all these phrases in a strictly lawyer-like manner, he 
would have betrayed himself. “The attorney must 
have turned out,” as O’Keefe says. 

Other critics have been at work upon my audacious 
and ignorant critique; but they do not all think like 
your PhilElenist. Two of them (among your subscri- 
bers, I suppose,) thus express themselves: 


“ The Conjectural Reading of a Passage in Macbeth 
is judicious and perfectly correct.” 

“Miss Edgeworth’s Helen is next slashed by the 
same contributor, for alleged vulgarisms of style, and 
downright vulgarity of colloquial expression. The charges 
are formidably sustained by three columns of extracts.” 

[The New Yorker. 


“Miss Edgeworth’s Helen—A merited critique on 
the vulgarisms of a tawdry book.” 
[Alexandria Gazelle. 


As | know nothing of this editor, I know not what 
his praise may be worth. But his severity about the read- 
ing in Macbeth is awful. He emends a number of pas- 
sages in Shakspeare, with what he calls equal acumen. 
For instance, he proposes that “ she pined in thought,” 
should be changed into “she pinned in thought”—that 
is, “kept her thoughts to herself.” How very inge- 
nious ! 

One man comes very near your correspondent : 

“The writer on Helen would do well to learn, before 
he undertakes to criticise. His review, short as it is, is 


mean in expression, involved in arrangement, clumsy, 
ungrammatical,” &e. [Courier § Enquirer. 


When such doctors disagree, who is to decide ? 
** Renuis tu, quod jubet alter,” 


says your correspondent’s old friend, Horace. But I 
like another passage of the same author : 


** Et sapit, et mecum facit, et Jove judicat equo.” 
He thinks as I do, and by Jove he’s right. 


I allude, of course, to all favoring critics, of whom I had 
met with many, before I ventured to commit my remarks 
to your pages. But how shall we please a critic who 
abuses me for finding fault with the plot of Helen, be- 
cause the Quarterly Review had previously said that 
all her plots were defective? By the by, the Quarterly 
Reviewer of “ Helen” says: “We may point to the 
skill with which her fable has been framed.” How 
came your friend to overlook this overwhelming pas- 
sage ? 

To conclude, if 1 have been wanting in my respect 





Johnson. 


for American criticism, I was duly impressed with the 
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article, from which [ have just quoted, in the English 
Review. And, when I lately read some passages of 
Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter Scott, in which that great 
man speaks of Miss Edgeworth in terms of the most 
exalted praise—“ infelix tremui,” I must presume I am 
wrong ; but our belief, as Lord Byron says, is not al- 
ways to be commanded: yet, in deference to the “ Mes- 
senger” critic, and to the gentlemen of the several 
newspapers, who have honored me by their vituperation, 
I shall henceforth leave the matter to that great reveal- 
er, Time ; observing, nevertheless, that I do not identify 
Miss Edgeworth with the admirable books that pass 
under her name, and to which we are indebted for the 
Waverly Novels—that I am at a loss to account for the 
“morne silence” of the Edinburgh Review respecting 
‘* felen”—and finally, that I ardently desire to be con- 
vinced of my error, and to make the amende honorable 
to the distinguished female, from whom I never felt the 
slightest wish to strip a single leaf of her laurels, if they 
have been honestly obtained. 


Amica quidem Helena--sed magis amica Veritas. 


If this “ Helen” must be, like her great predecessor, 
“teterrima belli causa mulier,” hostilities shall be hence- 
forward, on my part at least, suspended. It is dreadful 
that an unfounded literary prejudice, if such it be, 
should be converted by twenty scribblers into motives 
of the most malignant sort. How could malice itself 
be gratified, by robbing the living daughter, for the sole 
purpose of elevating the memory of a deceased father? 
Far from me and my friends (as Dr. Johnson says) be 
such conduct, originating in motives so silly, as well as 
detestable. The Edgeworth Novels were written by 
somebody, and their merit and success are indubitable. 
I wish Miss Edgeworth would throw some light upon 
the authorship, which a few lines of her pen would effec- 
tually do. Why has she ceased writing altogether ? 

Professor White, of Oxford, continued to wear, what 
every body thought he had won, the laurels attached to 
his Bampton-Lecture Sermons. Yet he was stripped of 
a large proportion of them by Dr. Parr and Mr. Bad- 
cock, whose several contributions have been distinctly 
pointed out. Yet, the balance (as the phrase is) suffices 
to evince considerable talents in the supposed author of 
the entire discourses. 

Dr. Warton, in his “ Life and Works of Pope,” and 
Sir Walter Scott, in his “ Life of Dryden,” speak in 
raptures of Dryden’s “ Fables:” and, in Lockhart’s 
Life of Scott, we also find Mr. Canning giving his en- 
thusiastic sanction to that opinion. Yet Dr. Johnson 
could discover no merit in those compositions ; for thus 
writes Warton: “It is mortifying and surprising to see 
the cold and contemptuous manner in which Dr. John- 
son speaks of these capital pieces, which, he says, require 
little criticism, and seem hardly worth the rejuvenes- 
cence (as he affectedly calls it) which Dryden has be- 
stowed upon them. It is remarkable that, in his criti- 
cisms, he has not even mentioned ‘The Flower and 

the Leaf.’ ” 

Now most people are a little in awe of the great 
Biographer of the Poets; but if “ poor little 1” (as 
Fanny Butler pathetically says) had ventured to give 

an opinion so directly opposed to the sentiments of 
Warton and Scott, what would have been my fate? 


to make myself food for the gunpowder of newspaper 
and magazine squibs, I will submit to you and your read- 
ers one more conjectural reading of Shakspeare, which, 
if it does nothing more, will make sense of what is now 
unintelligible. It consists entirely of an emendation of 
the punctuation of the passage, as it stands in Malone’s, 
Stephens’, Johnson’s, and, indeed, all the editions to 
which I could have access. 
** He shall conceal it (the marriage) 

Whiles you are willing it shall come to note ; 

What time we will our celebration keep, 

According to my birth. What do yousay ?” 
Circumstances recommended a secret marriage, and 
accordingly the impatient lover proposes to conceal it 
for the very period during which his mistress willed 
that it should come to note! What sort of concealment 
was this? Read the lines with the alteration of a single 
stop, and see the effect upon the obvious meaning of the 
passage : 

** He (the priest) shall conceal it (the marriage) 
Whiles (as long as) you are willing. It shall come to light 


What time we will (nous voudrons) our celebration keep 
According to my birth. What do you say ?” 


She answers: 


‘¢ ]’]] follow this good man (the priest), and go with you ; 
And, having sworn truth, ever will be true.” 


The Lover: 


‘Then lead the way, good father ; and heavens go shine, 
That they may fairly note this act of mine.” 

That is, as circumstances seem to me to justify my 
concurrence in this secret marriage, for which I may be 
censured by relations and connections of both parties, 
Iam willing to rely wholly on my own conscientious 
approbation of it, and on the favor of heaven. 

All which, as the Reports to Congress generally end, 
“is humbly submitted.’ Mind that word, Mr. Critic— 
* humbly.” 

The lover, I will add, seems to intend that his mar- 
riage and his coming birth-day shall be celebrated toge- 
ther, by which time (of his nativity) the necessity of 
concealment would no longer exist. ‘There will be a 
time for such a word,” as Macbeth says, upon a very 
different occasion. 





DRESS OF PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 


Some writer on elocution recommends to a public 
speaker neatness, and even elegance of dress. Juvenal 
says, that in his day, parties litigant selected lawyers 
not by their learning or eloquence, but by the richness 
of their attire and the splendor of their equipage. 
Probably, men only adopted those criteria, because 
thence a successful practice might be inferred; and 
success was an obvious, though not unerring, proof of 
ability. Our own, if not every age and country, 
would afford this provocative to the satirist’s indigna- 
tion. Let our young lawyers look to it: they may be 
assured, that whatever their talents or merits, a genteel 
dress will heighten their effect; and a mean or slovenly 
one cause them to be underrated. There are instances, 
of men in rusty clothes who have astonished the hearer 





As I much question whether I shal! again be tempted 


by unlooked for strains of eloquence: but these are 
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prodigies that seldom occur. In our day, as in Juve- 
nal’s, 
** Rara in tenui facundia panne.’ 


In general, all those prepossessions which the speaker’s 
sleek and prosperous appearance enlists in his favor, 
are turned into slight, bordering on disdain, by his 
wearing the livery of want. The world is ever readiest 
to admire and like, as well as to help those, who do not 
need help. 

Yet I would not have gaudiness, or positive extrava- 
gance.. Some regard should always be had to the 
wearer’s estate. But if he must pinch, let it be in some 
other department of expenditure. Let him be cheap 
in his eating and drinking, and in his amusements. 
Perhaps no better rule can be laid down, than that of 
Polonius to Laertes, in Hamlet: 


** Costly thy garment as thy purse can buy, 
But not expressed in fancy: rich, not gaudy.” 


flere is what Juvenal says: 


* * * purpura vendit 

Causidicum, vendunt amcthystinna: * * * 

* * * * * * * 

* * * * * * * 
Fidimus eloquio ? Ciceroni nemo ducentos 
Nunc dederit nummos, nisi fulserit annulus ingens. 
Respicit hae primum, gui litigat, an tibi servi 
Octo, decem comites, an post te sella, togati 
Ante pedes. Ideo conducta Paulus agebat 
Sardonyche, atque ideo pluris, quam Cossus agebat, 
Quam Basilus, Rara in tenui facundia panno. 

Sat. VII. 


To which, for want of a better, I subjoin the trans- 
lation of Doctor Badham: 


** Purple and violet raiment raise the price 
Of your spruce lawyer’s credit and advice. 
Could Tully come to life, would any now 
Two hundred paltry sesterces bestow 
For his advice, unless indeed he saw 
A diamond glittering on the man of law? 
Has he eight slaves? A client fain would know, 
Ere to his counsel for advice he go--- 
Do ten attendants in his train appear, 
And swings the lawyer’s litter in the rear ? 
This Paulus saw, and soon with vast applause, 
In hired robes and rings he pleads his cause ! 
Now better paid than Cossus, more admired 
Than Basilus, for people soon are tired, 
And doubt the eloquence can scarce be sound 
Of one that pleads, indifferently gowned !” 





TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GREEK. 


No fragment of the Grecian Muse is more generally known, 
or has been more frequently translated than the following spirit- 
stirring ode, usually attributed to Callimachus. Cumberland, 
in his ‘*‘ Observer,” gives several versions ; and in one of the 
back numbers of the ‘* Messenger,’ two or three more, one of 
them original, may be found. The only fauit in all these, is, 
that they are not sufficiently literal ;—the on/y merit claimed 
for the one below, is its closeness to the original, 


~ - - . ie g — 
Ey peborov Kitadk ro §igos hopijcd. 


The sword, with myrtle covered o’er, 
Pll bear, as did those chiefs of yore, 
Who made the haughty tyrant bleed, 


TLlarmodius dear! thou art pot dead, 
But to those isles of bliss hast fled, 
Where swift Achilles, as tHtey tell, 
And 'Tydeus’ son forever dwell ! 


The sword, with myrtle covered o’er, 
I’|l bear, as did those chiefs of yore, 
Who, ’midst the rites to Pallas due, 
The Tyrant, proud [Tipparchus, slew ! 


Your names shall live thro’ every age, 
And brighten history’s breathing page, 
Great Chiefs! who made the Tyrant bleed, 
And Athens from her bondage freed! 


The following ‘‘ ungallant’? verses are translated from the 
Greek of Pallas of Alexandria, who, judging from this and 
other of his writings, was as thorough-paced a ‘‘ misogynist” as 
ever abused ‘‘ the womankind,’? When we recollect the glow- 
ing description, in the Iliad, of Helen’s beauty, which warmed 
even Old Priam, and made him consider it no wonder that so 
much blood had been shed for the guilty but gloriously beautiful 
Queen of Menelaus, we cannot but think that Pallas has done 
rank injustice to 

‘¢ The blind old Bard of Scio’s rocky isle.’ 


Tlacav Opiipos edecée Kaxijv opareonyre yvvatka. 


The female race Old Homer thought 
The source of every evil, 

For good or bad, alike he taught, 
They lead us to the d——I. 


Thus Helen’s guilt, ten years of strife 
Old Priam’s city cost, 

While for Ulysses’ virtuous wife, 
As many a life was lost! 


One’s crime—a matchless legacy—- 
The lliad gave to earth ; 
While, to the other’s chastity, 
Th’ Odyssey owes its birth! ELIA, 





ABUSES OF LITERATURE. 


Mr. Wuitre,—Among the phenomena of these won- 
derful times, the inundation of the literary world with 
the productions of the press is not the least surprising. 
The flood of literature seems to be at its height ; and as 
if the mighty current were yet insufficient to satisfy 
the thirst of the reading public, every scribbler in the 
land contributes his little rill to swell the mighty tor- 
rent. Even I—always among the foremost to complain, 
that the essayists and bookmakers print so fast that I 
am left at a sightless distance in the rear,—even J, am 
about to add my drop to the great ocean; conscious 
though I be that it will be lost and forgotten in a mo- 
ment, as has ever been the fate of every “drop in the 
ocean” before. Bear with me however, for a little, 
while I call to your recollection the extent and the ef- 
fects of this great evil, of the indefinite multiplication 
of productions in every art, in every science, in every 
walk of literature. 

It cannot be denied, that the progress of time and of 





And Athens from her bondage freed ! 
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in the arts and sciences, of inevitable necessity: And 
perhaps there has never been an era in the history of 
our race, more remarkable for improvement in them all, 
than the last seventy years. That space of time will 
include, I think, the invention of the balloon—the dis- 
covery of the nature of electricity by Doctor Franklin, 
and of the uses of steam by Bolton and Watts ; and 
since that day, what wonderful additions have been 
made in every science. Philosophy in many of its 
branches has undergone an entire revolution. The sci- 
ence of chemistry within forty years is so changed that 
Fourcroy and Lavoisier would find themselves tyros, if 
they could rise from their graves, and Priestley would 
be incapable of comprehending a single term in the 
new and improved nomenclature of his successors in 
that beautiful study. No wonder then, that year after 
year, new and improved works in philosophy should 
be ushered into the world, to keep pace with the pro- 
gress of the science. 

So too in medicine. Whatever we may think of the 
slow advance that has been made in the healing art, there 
can be little reason to doubt that much that is valua- 
ble has been discovered, and much that was erroneous 
has been pruned away. The unlearned, I imagine, are 
but little aware of the empirical state of this branch of 
human knowledge an hundred and fifty years ago; 
when the ‘* Mithridate” and “ Venice treacle,” each 
composed of forty antagonizing ingredients, were the 
great Catholicons; when the distilled viper was held 
to be the panacea in all cases of poison, and the filings 
of a dead man’s scull were the most approved specific 
for epilepsy and madness. It is not wonderful that in 
successive generations, new works should have been 
continually found necessary in this mysterious science, 
whose importance is only equalled by its hidden intri- 
cacies, which seem hitherto to have in a great degree 
defied the best sustained efforts of human ingenuity. 

With the law the case is not—or ought not to be the 
same. It is a reproach to the profession, that every 
year should be so fruitful in new productions, on a sub- 
ject which ought, in ten centuries at least, to have been 
reduced to some certain and definite rules. A few years 
past, it was said that 180 octavo volumes of new law 
books had in one year been published in England, and 
those of America are probably not less numerous ; thus 
furnishing, in each year, 360 octavo volumes for the 
profession ; making about a volume a day, without ex- 
cluding sabbaths, No human being can keep pace 
with such an increase of law publications; and if he 
could, he would soon be in the condition of a very 
learned man, of whom the late celebrated Robert Hale 
observed “ that he put so many books upon his head, 
that his brains could not move.”. Certain it is that our 
most distinguished advocates are those who have thought 
most ;—not always those who have read most; and it 
is not less certain that our great luminary, the late 
Chief Justice, was less in the habit of incumbering 
himself with hosts of authorities than many far less 
distinguished men. He seemed to have the power of 
eliminating the principles of the law with vast facility, 
and of selecting with unerring sagacity, from the mass 
of cases often presented by the bar, those which were 
most deserving of respect and consideration. For such 
a man, it was enough to look to the fountains of the 
law. For him, digests, and commentaries, and the ele- 








mentary compilations which load our shelves, were al- 
most useless; as his own penetrating intellect discern- 
ed, with the quickness of intuition, the true principle 
of the cases, and his own powerful analysis reduced 
them always to their elements, His capacity of assi- 
milation (if I may so speak) was unrivalled. What- 
ever he “took in” to his vigorous intellect, was instantly 
made his own, and he always preferred to reason upon 
the principle which he elaborated from a case, rather 
than rest upon the authority of the case itself. Were 
all our judges like him, parade of authority would cease 
to be in fashion, and text-books and elementary works 
would be thrown by as unprofitable. As it is, the pro- 
fession must content themselves with their volume a-day, 
or abandon the vain enterprize of keeping pace with 
the new publications, and surrender the hope of mas- 
tering-the great masses of new matter continually 
thrown upon their hands. 

As to divinity, one would suppose that with the 
Bible for its foundation, little room would be found for 
deluging the world with publications upon that topic. 
Yet it has proved to be one of the most valuable cus- 
tomers of the press, and scatters, with liberal and pro- 
fuse hand, its tracts, and biographies, and sermons, and 
commentaries, to the great and inextricable confusion of 
many of the devout, who are often entangled in the 
meshes of a controversy, or bewildered by the obscuri- 
ties of an exposition. It now can boast of its Horn’s 
introduction in five volumes ; a fair parallel] to the Law- 
yers’ Bacon’s Abridgment in seven ; while Scott’s Com- 
mentary finds itself in magnitude the rival of the massy 
volumes of Lord Coke, and of the learned Commenta- 
ries of the great Van Swieten, on the “ awreus, in sum- 
ma brevitate, libellus” of Boerhaave. Yet nota month 
passes, without voluminous republications of ancient 
works or of new treatises on divinity, with a host of 
biographies of persons of little distinction, and myriads 
of tracts of every character and description. The con- 
sequence is, what might well be expected. The mas- 
sive works occupy, unread, the shelves of the library, 
and the tracts are scattered—numerous as the leaves 
in Vallambrosa—through every apartment in the house. 
They are not read, for they cannot be read. Life 
was made for action,—not alone for study, and much 
less for loose and desultory reading; and for the mass 
of mankind, for whom religion is designed, the Bible 
and a few well-selected volumes are far more valuable, 
than the innumerable publications which distract the 
mind and unsettle the opinion. In short, this extrava- 
gance of publication defeats itself, as is distinctly seen 
in the rage for biographies. Biography is designed to 
perpetuate the lives and characters of distinguished 
men: but when the dawnings of piety in a child, or the 
fervor of death-bed devotion, are alone deemed sufficient 
motives for such publications, biography ceases to be a 
distinction, and biographies will therefore soon cease to 
be read. Nothing accordingly is more desirable, than 
some discrimination, by the learned and reverend clergy, 
in the publications ushered into the world under their 
patronage ; for, those mistake greatly, who think there 
can be no trash in a publication which has religion for 
its object. The object cannot always dignify the pro- 
duction ; nor can religion render judicious or proper, a 
species of composition which, on any other subject, 
would be deemed pernicious or ill-advised. Thus, if 
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tales, and novels, and dramatic productions, are justly 
reprobated as unfit for youthful indulgence, because of 
their tendency to enervate the mind, and to induce a 
light and superficial habit of reading, they are obnox- 
ious to the objection, though religion be the subject of 
them ; and though I am far from thinking, that instruc- 
tion cannot advantageously be conveyed through these 
channels, yet experience demonstrates, that when too 
much multiplied, they become an evil. The supervi- 
sors of the press should therefore take care, to put the 
sea] of approbation on those only which best deserve 
it. They should winnow the wheat from the chaff, and 
throw the latter to the winds. 

If there be any foundation for these complaints in 
reference to the learned professions, what shall we say 
when we turn to the subject of general literature? We 
must pronounce it an Augean Stable. The mass of 
trash is absolutely beyond computation. It has vitiated 
the public taste which can now be satisfied with noth- 
ing else, and is as voracious and insatiable as the daugh- 
ters of the horse leech. Accordingly, the reading public 
are inundated with every species of light and frivolous 
production. Romances and tales are showered upon 
us!—Poetry, from every boarding school miss or aspi- 
ring hobby-dehoy, fills the columns of our periodicals. 
Reminiscences of people who ought to be forgotten, 
biographies of those who might as well never have 
lived, reviews of works which should be burned rather 
than reviewed, annotations upon others which were 
fortunately passing into merited oblivion, all crowd 
upon us in endless profusion. Every quaint saying or 
threadbare piece of wit is preserved (not in amber in- 
deed) in the innumerable productions of that class which 
are denominated works of humor ;—works, dictated 
by an inveterate resolution to have a jest in every line, 
and something “funny” in every word; and which 
have had so unfortunate an effect upon the public taste, 
that with a certain class of readers nothing will go down 
but the blunders of an Irishman, the slang of a boxer, 
the refined repartees of a fishwoman, or the cant phrases 
of some monster of the imagination, that finds no like- 
ness in heaven above, or the earth beneath, or the 
waters under the earth. In America, indeed, we have 
added to the magazine of valuable materials for those 
trashy productions. Our negroes are almost as valuable 
to our modern novelists as to our cotton planters, and 
Cuffee’s broken English has afforded a pleasing variety 
to the haberdashers in the vulgarities of low life. 
Hence the Jim Crows and the Jim Browns, are mighty 
favorites on both sides of the Atlantic, and will com- 
mand a crowded audience where Hamlet is played to 
empty boxes: and so too hundreds will be delighted 
with the broad farce and the practical jokes, and the 
forced conceits of the Pickwick Club, or the “ Memoirs 
of Little Pedlington’—who will throw by even the 
works of Sir Walter, or the novels of Bulwer, as prosy 
and dull. 

It cannot be denied, that symptoms of this depravity 
of taste early displayed themselves in our literature. 
To go no farther back than the times of Pope and Swift, 
we have proof that the Augustan age of England was 
not untainted. Perhaps no writer ever composed more 
trash than Dean Swift; and it is wonderful that it has 
been so carefully collected and preserved through suc- 
cessive editions of his works, when there was so great 





an abundance of sterling mateyial for an ample publi- 
cation without it. Few have written more—none have 
written better than he has done. But none have writ- 
ten more trash, even among the prolific authors of our 
own times. Nor did he stand alone in this. Even the 
standard productions of other writers of his time, con- 
tain much that was not worth preserving. Those who 
have heard the praises of the Spectator and the Tatler 
loudly sounded, are generally surprised to find in their 
pages so much to disapprove, and so little of the mass 
that was worthy of preservation, They are, indeed, 
monuments of the talents of their authors; but many 
of the papers are below mediocrity, and many are but 
evidences of talents misapplied. Perverted as is the 
taste of the present day, we have too much refinement 
to endure in our periodicals the indelicacies which 
abound in the papers of Addison and Steele, to say 
nothing of the gross indecencies of the Dean of St. 
Patrick. 

But while (to the honor of the present age) we dis- 
countenance obscenity, and frown upon double entendre, 
yet coarse humor, vulgar dialogue, practical wit, scenes 
of low life and graphic sketches of the manners and 
habits of the very dregs of society are all the rage. 
Oddity is an indispensable ingredient in our novels, and 
in straining after oddity our writers become unnatural 
and ridiculous. Yet the greater the caricature—the 
less the resemblance to nature,-—the more are we de- 
lighted with the monster of the imagination, How 
should such a production as the “ Picwicks,” ever have 
sprung from so talented a writer as Mr. Dickens, but 
that he was writing for a generation which tolerates 
Jim Crow upon the stage ; which would prefer Colman’s 
broad grins to Goldsmith’s racy humor, and substitutes 
the melo-drama, and the opera, and the spectacle, and 
broad farce, for the best tragedies of Shakspeare, and 
the finest productions of the comic muse. It is matter 
of surprise indeed, that such a vagary should have 
called forth a labored criticism of eight pages in your 
September number. I should have preferred the sum- 
mary course of Anthony in the proscriptions of the trium- 
virate,—“ Look! with a spot Idamn him.” Such works 
should be dealt with by those who cater for the public 
taste, in the most compendious manner. The censor 
should pronounce ex cathedra. He should deny the 
imprimatur at once, where the broad stamp of vulgarity 
is seen upon the first glance at the production. He 
should not think it necessary to enter upon the dissec- 
tion of it, or to justify his judgment by an elaborate 
vindication. ‘That course must be reserved for works 
that are worthy of criticism ; whose errors require to be 
exposed and deserve to be recorded. Convictions for 
high treason, find their way into the state trials,—for 
petty larceny, never. 

Unfortunately, it is not easy to devise a corrective 
for these abuses. So long as society swallows eagerly 
all the trash that is prepared for it, so long will authors 
be found ready to pander to its vitiated taste; and, un- 
luckily, the increased indulgence but ministers to the 
disease—and whets instead of saturating the depraved 
appetite. Much, however, might be done by an able 
and impartial corps of reviewers, in the several depart- 
ments of science and literature, to whom the reading 
public would be ever ready to listen with a full degree 
of confidence. Let them keep themselves untainted by 
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this leprosy ; let them keep the mind’s eye steadily fixed 
on the main objects of all literature, the improvement of 
the heart, the enlightening of the mind, the advance- 


‘ment of knowledge, the increase of wisdom! Subsidiary 


to these indeed, are works of rational amusement. But 
even these ought to aspire to elevate the mind and dig- 
nify the character ; while those are unequivocally to be 
condemned, which serve only to degrade, while they 
profess to entertain ; which deal only in vulgarities, and 
whose great boast is to raise a laugh at the expense of 
the understanding. 

In the present state of literature, indeed, and particu- 
larly with us, some pioneers are necessary. In Ame- 
rica, few can indulge in a life of literary leisure. We 
are all too busy in making a living, to be able to read 
all the numerous productions of the press. We can 
read some, but we have no time to select. Some one 
then must select for us. That person is the reviewer, 
and if he discharges the duty faithfully and ably, he 
contributes as much as any other man in society to the 
advancement of general knowledge. Moreover, there 
are many who have not leisure to peruse a massive vo- 
lume, who may yet derive great benefit from an able 
analysis of it. Many whose avocations will never per- 
mit their prosecution of the study of geology, and the 
history of fossil remains, have been nevertheless much 
edified without doubt, and their conceptions much en- 
larged, by the review of the work of Doctor Buckland 
on those interesting topics. The work at large must be 
studied by the man of science : a synopsis will suffice 
for most general readers. And herein consists the 
great merit of the reviewer. He must have the talent 
to select, which implies thorough knowledge of his sub- 
ject, and a sound and well disciplined judgment. He 
must also have the faculty of analysis and a power of 
condensation, with a happy knack at presenting suc- 
cinctly the object and contents of the volume under his 
hands. And if to this he unites such an acquaintance 
with the subject, as to be enabled to give to his reader 
a spirited outline, it is not improbable his review may 
convey as !iuch valuable knowledge, as the more la- 
bored performance of his author. Such was the cha- 
racter of the Edinburg Review under the management 
of Jeffrey, by whom its reputation was raised to the 
most exalted pitch. A work of the same ability here, 
would be of incalculable value, if conducted as it ought 
to be, with reference to our situation and wants. It 
would close the door at once upon trash from abroad, 
and raise the standard of literary taste at home. And 
if it did not wither the noxious or unprofitable plants, 
which are continually springing up in our own land, 
its fair sheet would at least never be soiled with them. 
If it gave the reader less original matter, it would give 
them at least more good matter. It is a great mistake 
to suppose our main defect is the want of original pro- 
ductions. The press is continually throwing off an 
abundance of them, such as they are. The great defect 
is in the staple, not in the quantum produced ; and of this 
we shall be satisfied, if we will turn over our periodi- 
cals, and select from the numerous original productions 
those which have added essentially to human knowledge, 
and are for that cause likely to go down to posterity as bene- 
factions to mankind. Verily, Mr. Editor, I fear you 
would be puzzled to find many, even in your highly 
approved paper. I should tremble indeed for my brother 





scribblers, if they were exposed to such an ordeal as 
that to which the library of the Knight of La Mancha 
is said to have been subjected. The merciless curate 
would certainly burn them all up with unsparing hand. 
In that destiny I should myself participate, nor am I by 
any means assured that one equally disgraceful does 
not await me. I look for nothing better than to see 
myself converted into the lining of a trunk, or the en- 
velope of a pound of coffee ; and my highest aspiration 
is to find myself made up into a schoolboy’s kite, and 
mounting into the air, with the motto, “ Jtur ad astra.” 
It would, I am sure, afford me the only chance I shall 
ever have of striking my head against the stars. 
Your humble servant, 
OLIVER OLDSCHOOL. 





COLLEGES IN THE U.S. 


Judging by the extent and complexity of the machi- 
nery for instruction in our country, its people ought to 
be the best informed in the world. The United States 
contain 95 colleges! Their distribution among the 
states is as follows: 


Maine, ° ° 2; North Carolina, . 2 
New Hampshire, 1|South Carolina, . 1 
Vermont, ° ° 3 | Georgia, ° ° 1 
Massachusetts, . 3| Alabama, . ° 3 
Rhode Island, ° 1 | Mississippi, ° 3 
Connecticut, ° 3| Louisiana, . ° 3 
New York, . 6| Tennessee, . ° 5 
New Jersey, ‘ 2|Kentucky, . . 7 
Pennsylvania, ° 10{ Ohio, . ° ° Il 
Delaware, . . 1 | Indiana, ° ° 3 
Maryland, . . 4 | Illinois, ° . 5 
District of Columbia, 2 | Missouri, ° . 6 
Virginia, grt te 5\Michigan, . . 2 





These are colleges for instruction in the general 
sciences. Besides these, are 12 Law-schools, 26 Medi- 
cal, and 35 Divinity-schools. ‘The number of students 
in 11 of the Law-schools, is 227; in 20 of the Medi- 
cal, 2,489; and in 30 of the Divinity-schools, 1058. 
The numbers in the rest, are not returned, 

Five of the States contain more colleges than Virginia, 





POETS AND POETRY. 


‘¢ Poetry ’s unnat’ral ; no man ever talked in poetry ‘cept a 
beadle on boxin’ day, or Warren’s blackin’, or Rowland’s oil, 
or some o’ them low fellows. Never you Jet yourself down to 

” 
nee ay Weller, senior. 

Mr. Waire,—Although named after the wisest man 
that ever lived, I am afraid that you will think me very 
foolish to be troubling you with my complaints; yet 
seeing that even my great namesake did not always the 
thing that was right, and moreover, that you did not 
despise my former communication, but put it down in 
black and white, 1 am tempted again to address you. 
I have given up travelling as I told you, but somehow 
or other, this world is so strangely constituted, that do 
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as we will, there must tw ieanething to > perplex oul excellent definition! It is paver indeed, and Milton’s 


annoy us, é and how to get rid of my present grievance | v 


erse, is to use his own words, “ confusion worse con- 


I cannot divine. It is therefore that I fly to you in my | founded.” Can any sober man like you or I, Mr. Edi- 


distress, hoping that your superior wisdom may sug-| tor, read his account of Hell and the Devil, 
Death, Old Night and Chaos, without feeling his head 


gest some way of relief. 
Almost all your contributors, I observe, stick up aja 


Sin and 


perfect chaos? What monstrous conceptions! What 


kind of sign board at the top of their writings, and you | inconceivable descriptions ! What unutterable horrors ! 


see I have followed their example; 1 think it a good | Was the man mad ? No wonder he was blind ; for the 


custom. It answers a uscful purpose, because your | bare imagination of such sights as he describes was 


readers may be considered as a sort of travellers, who | € 
like to know which way they are going. 


nough to make anybody blind. Indeed it seems to 


Whether | me to be absolutely necessary to be blind, or at least to 


they be in search of business or pleasure, they can take | Shut one’s eyes, to imagine such a multitude of devils— 
the one road or the other, according to the sign, and by | more [ dare swear than “ vast hell can hold.” Just 


these useful contrivances, they can always know where | § 


hut your eyes, for a moment, and observe the variety 


to stop for “ Cakes and Beer,” or more solid fare. Let | of objects you will see of all shapes and sizes. It must 
nobody stop with me, who cannot be satisfied with the | have been in this way that his imagination “ bodied forth 


humblest cheer. t 
When I tell you, Mr. Editor, that Iam like the man, 


he forms of things unknown.” Some of his descriptions 


are really so ludicrous that one cannot forbear Jaughing 


who never made but one rhyme in his life, and that | outright; I am sure I cannot. For instance,—sin, in 


was “ Thumpin and Dumpling,” missing it then too,— 
you may well wonder that poetry should be my theme ; 


giving an account of her birth, says, that all at once 
Satan had the headache, and his head threw forth flames 


but I have been so much vexed and worried by pocts, | thick and fast, till the left side of it opened, and out she 
that I am almost as mad as Hogarth’s “ Enraged Mu- | jumped—a goddess armed ; what followed then, is too 
sician ;” and, if I may judge from the manner in which | horrible for decent people to talk about. Again, when 
they have beset you, I have no doubt, if you could come | Moloch proposes to attack the Almighty with “ infernal 


out openly, you would wish the whole fraternity at the | thunder, and for lightning, 


to shoot black fire and horror” 


hottom of the sea; and I have a shrewd notion that you | among the angels, who can refrain from smiling at this 
think with my Lord Byron, that if they have drunk of | new kind of ammunition? I should think black fire must 


the true Castalian, “ it has a villainous twang.” 


be the least destructive sort. I know that I hate to see 


I have somewhere read of an old gentleman, who | my fire look black of a cold day,—and as for horror, 
estimated his books according to their ponderousness, | Where it was to be got and how used, I leave for devils 


The folios were the best, because they gave him the 


to explain ; but enough of this nonsense. I did not set 


soundest naps ; and, for my part, I never read poetry | down to criticise Milton—Heaven help me! No, I am 


but for the purpose of going to sleep; for positively, I 
can hardly understand half of it. The words are so 
transposed for the sake of the rhyme, and the thoughts 


too conscious of the longo intervallo between him and a 
thumping and dumplin sort of fellow like myself; but 
I must take leave to say, that not one in a thousand 


are so far-fetched, that it fatigues me to death to find | of common folks, mind I say common folks, who affect 


out what the writer means. Blank verse especially, is 
to me, more incomprehensible than the demonstration 
we used to call at school—Hor Hetit—and shall I con- 
fess it? Yes, and a thousand others would do the same, 
if they were as candid as I am. I never could get 
through the divine Milton in my life. As old Tom 
Mann Randolph once said, of his opponent in debate, 
**T cannot follow the gentleman ; he is too erratic—he 
shakes hands with the comets.” I never attempt to 
read Paradise Lost, without being convinced of my 
fallen state, when | awake, and find myself on the floor. 
Is there any conceivable subject, much Jess the devil 
and his imps, upon which human attention can be kept 
awake through twelve tedious books? If I could read 
by steam, I should feel as if I were dragging along 
twelve burthen cars. I have selected Milton to illus- 
trate my feelings, because he is of unquestioned emi- 
nence; and if it be thus with me at the fountain head, 
what must I endure upon the tempest-tost ocean of 
modern poetry ? By the bye, blank verse! What is the 
meaning of the word blank? Like the fellow who had 
been writing prose all his life, without knowing it, here 
have I been reading blank verse all my life, without 
once inquiring into its meaning. I suppose I was satis- 
fied from not comprehending it, that it was all a blank ; 
but let us sce what the dictionary says, for people now- 
a-days, I believe, are fed upon the dictionary, Blank—- 


to be mightily pleased with Paradise Lost, can expound 
the following quotation. 


‘* They pass the planets seven, and pass the fix’d 
And that Crystalline sphere, whose balance weighs 
The trepidation talk’d, and that first moved.” 


Can there be any pleasure in reading what requires so 
much labor to understand? No, sir, it was not to 
criticise, but to beseech you to urge people, who cannot 
write poetry, to let it alone, and doas I did. I once 
took it into my head that I could draw, and was always 
making the most uncouth things in the world, but still 
could not be convinced of my incapacity that way, 
until one day as I was sketching a head of the Marquis 
La Fayette, a friend peeped over my shoulder—and 
asked me, if that was a water jug I was drawing. A 
WATER JuG!! The head of La Fayette mistaken for a 
water jug!!! Mortified to death, I threw down my 
pencil—and secretly vowed, that I was done with that 
business forever. Just so—entreat those who never 
dipped their jugs into the real Hippocrene, to break 
them at once, and pursue some more profitable calling. 
I know well that Dean Swift, or somebody, has said, 
that every one must have a poetical purging at some 
period of life ; but he never intended that any one should 
bring on a diarrheea of poetry. I have, sir, in my neigh- 
borhood, a run mad poet ; and I ask you to recommend 





white, unwritten, confuscd, without rhyme ; truly, an 





what can be done to restore the man to his senses. If 
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Chalmers can cure a man of drunkenness, surely you 
might compound a dose which would cure my neighbor 
of his propensity torhyme. Iwas in hopes that some 
of your versifiers had given him a dose that he never 
could get over, but he is at it again—and worse than 
ever. Ought he not to be sent to the lunatic hospital ? 
For you know that a poet has himself said, 


‘¢ The lunatic, the lover, and the poet, 
Are of imagination all compact.” 


What am I doing? Plague on the fellow, he has abso- 
lutely infected me with his propensities—but let me de- 
scribe him. He goes about with a sesquipedalian vo- 
lume of poems, six inches thick, in a large side pocket ; 
and there is no subject which can be introduced into 
conversation, that he is not immediately ready to draw 
out his heavy artillery, and fire away upon you. He 
has made an Acrostic upon every man, woman and 
child in the county ; and [’ll tell you how he does it: he 
says it is the simplest thing in the world. He writes 
down the initials, and then without any manner of 
reference to the particular individual to be described, he 
writes whatever enters his head, and is as well satisfied 
with his productions, as if they were the finest portraits, 
I could cut out as good verse with a broad-axe. He is 
besides, a perfect poetical Jackdaw, and is so tricked 
out in other people’s feathers, that you dare not open 
your mouth, but he is ready for you with quotations 
innumerable. He beats Dr. Pangloss hollow. This is 
sufficiently annoying, but nothing to the infliction of his 
own rhymes. Nota cat nor dog can die, but he writes 
an epitaph. Marriage with us, is absolutely discour- 
aged—because the young people are afraid of an epitha- 
lamium. It is dangerous to admit him into your house, 
for he goes away and describes every mother’s son of 
you. He has caused some of my most valuable ac- 
quaintances to emigrate to the western country. In 
short, he keeps a Poetical Bank, and discounts paper. 
Our whole community is flooded with his notes. There is 
no danger of his stopping. I wish there was. He is 
truly a dreadful animal, and ought to be treated, as the 
ancients did their mischievous bulls. He should have 
hay upon his head ;—Fenum habet cornu, ought to be 
graven on his forehead. His effrontery is the most un- 
blushing. He reads his own productions without 
shame, and looks around with an air of triumph for 
approbation. He declares he was born a poet, and 
cannot help writing if he would ; that he has the divine 
afflatus, and must pour out his abundant thoughts. He 
takes snuff to excess, and says he has a most hexcellent 
foice. Now, sir, can you imagine a greater bore ? 
Even sleep, my favorite resort, is denied me; for he will 
not suffer me to sleep—but like a fly, is perpetually 
tickling my nose with “ how do you like that ?” “mark 
this,” and “ observe that.” I groan in spirit, but the 
fellow has no bowels of compassion. Sometimes ina 
frenzy, I jump up and rush out, but he follows me, and 
continues reading long after I get out of the reach of his 
foice. With all this, he has not the most distant idea 
of his own absurdity. Once I slept in the same room 
with him; I say slept, because by great good luck his 
poetical blunderbuss had been left down stairs. In the 
middle of the night, 1 felt some one shaking me; and 
opening my eyes, there he stood over me with a candle 
in one hand, and a written paper in the other, to read 





to me some beautiful thoughts which he had been em- 
bodying in his shirt t—l!! He has written a sort of 
mock heroicomical poem, which it was my purpose to 
send you with my annotations and reflections. It is 
called the Diviap, and is founded upon a story which 
was current some years ago, of one of our Pres ts, 
who was remarkably fond of swimming, and who, upon 
one occasion, went out with his son to the Potomac, 
and in the course of their aquatic pranks, overturned 
their boat, and lost all their clothes. After various at- 
tempts to recover them by diving, they succeeded in 
obtaining a portion of the habiliments of the father and 
son, but not enough to rig out the former for a becoming 
entrance into Washington. By sending off the son, a 
cabinet council was called, consisting of B—, S—, C—, 
and R—, who respectively gave their opinions to his 
majesty mounted upon his throne (viz. the bottom of 
the boat), as to the most adviseable mode of getting 
back to Washington without an exhibition of his 
nudity ; but I must stop, or I shall tire you as much as 
he has tired me. I know that this is “rayther a sudden 
pull up,” as Mr. Weller says; but the art of writing, 
according to Sam, is to make the reader vish there vos 
more. 





Very respectfully, 
Your most obedient, humble servant, 
SOLOMON SOBERSIDES. 





ECLIPSE OF THE SUN IN 1838. 


The sun will be eclipsed, visibly throughout the 
United States, on the 18th of September next, between 
3 and 6 o'clock, P.M. The eclipse will not be total, 
but annular: that is, the moon, being too near the sun 
to hide it entirely from our view, will leave its margin 
visible, like a luminous ring (annulus), to those behold- 
ers whose place makes the moon pass directly between 
them and the sun’s exact centre. 

The tract of country, to which the eclipse will be 
thus central, is stated in the American Almanac to be 
the following: 

Beginning to be visible in the unknown regions near 
the North Pole, the central or annular eclipse will pass 
through Kamtschatka in Asia, the British Possessions 
in North America, not far west of Hudson’s Bay,— 
Lake Superior, Wisconsin Territory, Michigan, Lake 
Erie, the N. E. part of Ohio, the Southeastern part of 
Pennsylvania, the western part of Maryland, northern 
part of Virginia, southern part of Maryland, eastern 
shore of Virginia, and into the Atlantic Ocean: its 
course being from N. W. to 8. E. The eclipse will be 
annular, over a space 420 miles wide. 

The ring, in the places where it may be seen, will 
continue only from four to about six and a half minutes, 

At Baltimore, the eclipse will begin at 6 minutes 
past 3, P. M. The Ring will be formed at 25 minutes 
past 4; and be central at 27} minutes past 4. The 
eclipse will end at 40 minutes past 5. 

At Washington City, and Richmond, the several 
phases will be within a small fraction of a minute, of 
the same times as at Baltimore. 





At Raleigh, within about 2 minutes of the same 
Vou. III.—87 
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times. But there, no ring will appear. The sun will 
be a very slender crescent. 

This crescent will be wider and wider, with horns 
less and less sharp, as we go south and southwest, 
or north and northeast, from the path of the central 
eclipse. 

This path first touches the earth at a point near the 
North Pole, a little east of the meridian of Greenwich. 
In a few seconds afterwards, it attains its greatest 
northern latitude (88°), whilst for the first 8 minutes 
it moves rapidly westward, until it is 99° west of that 
meridian, In ten minutes after passing out of Vir- 
ginia, into the Atlantic Ocean, it leaves the earth, at a 
point about 34° north latitude, and 58° west longitude ; 
just one hour, 48 minutes and 32 seconds after its first 
touching the earth: having traversed a somewhat cir- 
cuitous track, of 5000 miles in length; and (as we said 
before) the whole annular path being 420 miles in 
breadth. It reaches, in width, from Fairfield county in 
Connecticut, nearly to Raleigh in North Carolina. 

The counties of Virginia, through which the exact 
centre of the eclipse will pass, are Morgan, Berkeley, 
Jefferson, Loudoun, Fairfax, and Accomac. 

This will be the last central eclipse of the sun visible 
in the United States, until that of May 26th, 1854: 
which will be also annular. The next total eclipse of 
the sun will be August 7th, 1869. 





TOUR TO THE NORTHERN LAKES, 


Mr. Waite: 

Sir,—During an excursion this summer from Vir- 
ginia to the great Northern Lakes, I kept a diary for 
the amusement of my family, and thinking that part of 
your readers might like to learn something of a tour, 
which though rarely taken till of late for either busi- 
ness or pleasure, is now becoming both frequent and 
fashionable, I send you my notes for the use of your 
agreeable miscellany. 

I am, respectfully, yours, 
A SUBSCRIBER. 

Albemarle, Sept. 30, 1837. 


+» .+«.Called at Montpelier. Passed a pleasant day 
with the amiable Mrs. M. and the hon. Mr. M., then 
on a visit; yet, I could not but miss the very inter- 
esting and instructive conversation of the late vene- 
rable proprietor. 

To those who were in search of political information 
generally, and of American historical facts in particular, 
Mr. Madison’s conversation mingled the utile and dulce 
more happily than did that of any other person I ever 
met with. 

Mrs. M—— tells me that one volume of the papers, 
that which contains Mr. Madison’s opinions on consti- 
tutional law, is now ready for the press, but she has 
had as yet no better offer from the booksellers, than to 
print the work at their joint expense, and to share the 
profits. She also informed me that Congress, after ap- 
propriating money for the purchase of the Debates of 


printing of it, in consequence of which, it must be with- 
held from the public until sometime after the next ses- 
sion. 

At Washington, visited the President at a temporary 
retreat he has found, about four miles from the city. 
* * * * * Bought Mr. Gouge’s last pamphlet, and 
think much more favorably of the plan of separating 
the treasury concerns from the banks than I did. He 
argues spcciously, at least, that the patronage of the 
executive would be far less on that plan, than it would 
be with either a national bank, or several deposit banks. 
Supposing this objection removed, there remain but 
two others—one, that the officers to whom the custody 
of the revenue was committed, might be tempted and 
able to use it for purposes of speculation—the other, 
that as so much of the precious metals would be thus 
left idle in the public treasury, the quantity required 
for circulation, and to support the credit of the banks, 
would be in the same degree augmented. But it must 
further be recollected, that if both these objections were 
answered, or should be deemed of little importance, the 
most material part of the question, which is the cur- 
rency of the nation, would be unaffected and unpro- 
vided for on Mr. Gouge’s plan. The evils of a defi- 
cient, or an excessive, or an irregular circulation for the 
whole community, are of infinitely more importance 
than whether the financial purposes of the national 
treasury should be discharged with more or less conve- 
nience to the public officers, or more or less cost to 
the nation. 

Mr. Van Buren has two reasons for withdrawing 
from the White House to this place of retirement ; one, 
that a part of it is fitting up—and the other, the one 
assigned, was that he was more free from interruption, 
and would be better able to prepare for the approach- 
ing session of Congress. 

+ 7 * * * * 

On Monday the 17th, Dr. D and myself went to 
visit the Laurel Hill Cemetery, under the auspices of its 
founder, Mr. Smith. It is about four miles north of the 
State House, and consists of thirty-five acres on the 
banks of the Schuylkill, where they are very abrupt 
and picturesque. The plan is but partially executed 
as yet, but enough is already added by art to what had 
been previously done by nature, to show that it will 
take the lead among all our decorated repositories for 
the dead, and prove a profitable speculation to its pro- 
prietors. Lots not more than sufficient for single fami- 
lies permanently, sell from five or six hundred dollars, 
to perhaps twice as much, according to situation. This 
admits of great variety, so as to suit the varying tastes 
of men. Some seek the most public spots—others the 
most retired—one selects a hollow on a precipitous part 
of the river bank—another would repose his dust under 
a shady tree in some sequestered nook. A large green 
house to furnish flowers for the embellishment of the 
monuments and tombs—carriage houses for the ac- 
commodation of numerous visitors—a summer house on 
an eminence, and some Grecian temples, constitute the 
present or projected architeetural decorations of this 
Cemetery. 

We took Girard College on our way back, and saw 
one of the Corinthian columns which is to surround the 
main building in its proper position. ‘These are six feet 








the Federal Convention, omitted to make any for the 


in diameter at the base, and consequently, sixty feet 
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high. ‘The exterior wall appears to have reached its full 
height, and the whole is expected to be complete in two 
years more. The interest of the founder’s bequest is 
all that is permitted to be expended on the building. 
The grounds attached to it contain about thirty acres, I 
think. It will throw into the shade every other edifice 
in the United States for beauty and costliness, and I 
should think would find no rival in any college in Eu- 
rope. 

On Tuesday the 18th, all Philadelphia was in com- 
motion, for it was the day that the Pennsylvania was 
to be launched into her destined element. Though one 
o’clock had been appointed the day before by Captain 
Gwinn, for me to come to the Navy Yard, he this 
morning informed me that the crowd threatened to be 
so great, that he would recommend me to come at 
eleven—I did so, and at that hour found every window 
of the long building, from which the launch was to be 
viewed, so thronged with ladies, that there was room for 
no more. After looking about me I found a shady spot 
outside of the same building, where a bridge across a 
dock terminates. The crowd kept gathering and in- 
creasing, until every point from which the ship could 
be seen to enter the river, was occupied by a dense mass 
of human beings. This constituted the most impres- 
sive part of the spectacle. Outside of the large edifice 
which enclosed the ship, the wharf and adjoining 
grounds were covered with a closely packed multitude 
composed of every age, sex, and condition. Two or 
three stages erected at the termination of wharves, and 
affording advantageous sites, accommodated those who 
chose to purchase tickets of admission. The buildings 
attached to the Navy Yard as spar-houses, &c. exhi- 
hited a throng of anxious heads at every window; and 
on the ridge of the roof, and along the dormer windows, 
others were arranged as thick as they could stand. On 
either side of the ship’s expected course through the 
river were ranged a close tier of vessels of all sizes, 
with their flags and streamers flying, while two or three 
large steamboats, crowded to suffocation with gaily 
dressed people, were moving to and fro on the river. 
These and a number of long low barges, manned with 
young gentlemen, dressed as sailors, but in gay cos- 
tumes, constituted the only moving part of the scene 
that was visible; for, the preparations made for the 
launch were concealed from sight by the ship-house, 
and the noise of cutting away blocks and driving 
wedges was lost in the buz of such a multitude. On 
the yards and tops of the large vessels in the stream, men 
were closely stuck, like flies, and many of them occupied 
these seemingly uneasy positions some five or six hours, 
fearing no doubt, if they quitted their posts, they would 
not be able to re-occupy them. In the distance might 
be seen, on the Jersey shore, one unbroken line of spec- 
tators, who found themselves repaid for exposing them- 
selves to the rays of an unclouded sun, by what they 
could see of the Jaunch at nearly a mile’s distance. At 
about half after two o’clock, the two signal guns were 
heard, and soon afterwards the enormous mass was seen 
to issue slowly, but with increasing swiftness from her 
cover, and glide gracefully into the water. Her bow 
soon arose by its buoyancy, and when the stern reached 
the water, the ship assumed her proper horizontal po- 
sition, and colossal as was her form, she had a striking 
air of lightness and beauty. Having but little ballast 





in her, she towered far above all the other shipping, 
velut Luna inter ignes minores, and her upper deck over- 
topped the masts of many of the vessels around her. 
Contrary to the confident predictions and very natural 
expectation, amidst this vast crowd, which probably ex- 
ceeded 100,000, there was scarcely an accident of any 
moment. The Secretary of the Navy told me that the 
complement of men for this ship would be 1500. 
Though she is probably the largest ship that floats, 1 
have no doubt she will, in the hands of American sailors, 
be as manageable asa frigate. 
* . * * * * 

I find a most striking contrast between New York 
this year and last, whether I go into the shops, the 
boarding-houses, or the public places. In the first, a 
smaller supply of goods, and most of them the remains 
of what had been culled over. Great fall in prices, and 
in some branches of trade it is almost as low as one- 
half. There is no difficulty now in obtaining lodgings 
where one chooses, as is often the case at this season. 
For two evenings I saw a stream of people on either 
side of Broadway, and on inquiry, found they had been 
to witness a boat race—a favorite amusement among 
the young men of this city, as well as Philadelphia, and 
now supplying to many of the inhabitants the place of 
more expensive spectacles. The disorders in the cur- 
rency give a good deal of trouble, and occasion some 
loss to the careless and improvident. Silver change is 
rather more plenty here than in Philadelphia. 1 ob- 
served that it was paid by most of those whom I met 
with in the omnibuses. There is very little building 
going on now in the city. The ruin which has suc- 
ceeded the seeming prosperity of last year, and the 
consequent extension of speculation, exceeds anything 
I could have imagined. One gentleman, himself a mer- 
chant, told me that he verily believed the late reverse 
had made one-half the mercantile community bankrupts! 
Notwithstanding this severe and instructive lesson, in 
the course of four or five years, when some will have 
recovered from their losses, and others are replaced by 
a new set, and when, according to the usual vicissi- 
tudes of trade, the season of prosperity’again returns, 
we shall see those who then figure on the commercial 
stage, running tle same mad career of speculation, and 
borrowing, of eagerness to obtain credit, and of easy 
credulity in giving it, to be followed by the same ruin- 
ous consequences that we now witness, though not pro- 
bably to the same extent. There is scarcely any one 
who profits by the experience of others, and there are 
not a few who do not profit by their own. 

By way of saving time, I set out Sunday evening for 
Albany, which we reached next morning at sunrise, 
after a run of about twelve hours; it is often made in 
ten. We went in the old established line, but there is 
a rival concern called the People’s Line, which takes 
passengers for fifty cents, one sixth of the charge in the 
other. Its boats are too crowded to admit of any com- 
fort. It is alleged that when the business was a mo- 
nopoly, or exclusively enjoyed by one company, the 
public were not well accommodated, and were often ex- 
posed to the insolence of its officers, and even of its ser- 
vants. This opinion contributes, in some degree, to en- 
courage the opposition, but it is their greater cheapness 
which mainly insures their success. 

I reached Saratoga about one o’clock, in time to make 
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myself comfortable, and on going down stairs met with 
a few old acquaintances, but hearing of no one going to 
Niagara or Buffalo, | concluded to set off to-morrow or 
next day. On Tuesday I took a ride with Mr. 
to Barnhalt’s, about four miles, and witnessed here, as 
everywhere else, a most abundant crop of wheat, oats 
and hay, and a very promising one of Indian corn. 
Fires were indispensable in the morning of both days I 
stayed there—and were comfortable throughout most of 
the day. There was much less than half the company 
here last year. Atnine o’clock on Wednesday, we set 
off for Schenectaday, and from Mr. of New 
York, I learnt much valuable information respecting 
my journey and its objects. It happened to be the day of 
commencement of Union College, and on my way to 
Saratoga, Professor P invited me to attend, but 
having then declined, for want of time, I thought it but 
decent to make an effort to give attendance during the 
few hours I was to wait for the afternoon cars to Utica. 
I did so, but found the church, where the exercises were 
held, so closely crammed, that it was difficult to geta 
look inside of the building, and impossible to force one’s 
way to the farther end. I therefore returned to my lodg- 
ings, and quietly sat down to write to such members of 
my family as I had previously neglected. At half past 
3 o’clock we sat off in the cars, of which we had nine 
for passengers in the train, and notwithstanding seve- 
ral stoppages for wood and water, and yet more for the 
refreshment of the passengers, we reached Utica in 
little more than five hours—about eighty miles. Many 
of the travellers at these stations take a hasty meal, 
especially of coffee or tea, by which they can proceed 
on without inconvenience or delay in the stages, or 
canal boats. The crops appeared to improve on the 
road, but no wheat was yet ripe, or at least none was 
cut, though some seemed to be sufficiently advanced for 
the scythe. 

I concluded to stop a day at Bagg’s Hotel, for the sake 
of visiting the Trenton Falls, about fifteen miles north 
of Utica. The next day finding no one who wanted a 
companion to the Falls, | procured a saddle horse and 
set off by myself; but as the day proved showery, had 
occasion to regret my improvidence in coming without 
an umbrella. But by taking shelter twice under the 
large sheds attached to the tavern stables on the road, 
I made out to reach Trenton Heuse with only a slight 
sprinkling. In passing a ridge nearly midway between 
Utica and the Falls, | had a most beautiful and exten- 
sive prospect, first of Utica in the valley to the south, 
and then of a well-settled and cultivated country to the 
north. ‘The house is about a quarter of a mile from the 
Falls, and I soon wended my way, first through a piece 
of wood to the river bank, and then descended a series of 
stairs, until I reached what is regarded as the foot of the 
Falls. ‘The Mohawk has here cut its channel some 
fifty or sixty feet in a limestone rock, the strata of 
which are perfectly horizontal, and often not half the 
thickness of a brick. The river is contracted into a 
channel of about one hundred feet, and sometimes much 
less, along which it rushes with great impetuosity and 
roar, and appears, from the color of the rock it runs 
over, quite black, except where some ledge of rocks 
causes it to break into foam. The sides of the channel 
are everywhere of solid limestone, from fifty to one 











On the west side a path has been formed to enable visi- 
tors to ascend the stream, and see the different falls and 
cascades. When the river is'low, as at present, a con- 
siderable part of its bed is left dry, and as the strata 
are horizontal, in every direction, and the surface of the 
rock abounds with little cavities, one may walk very 
securely, notwithstanding the slime with which many 
of them are covered. Sometimes the river approaches 
so near its western bank, that the pathway is very nar- 
row, and to make the passage more safe, an iron chain 
is fastened along the wall, by which the visitor may 
hold—but a careful person need never slip on the rock. 
There are a series of falls of great diversity ; sometimes 
the water rushes over a ledge in an unbroken cataract— 
then it is divided by points of rock—sometimes it falls 
over a succession of steps or terraces, and then it ra- 
pidly descends an inclined plane in a torrent. The 
dark hue of the high and perpendicular wall of rock on 
either side, and the thick wood which surmounts this 
wall, give an air of gloomy grandeur to the scene. 
Within a space of about forty yards, the fall of water 
is 118 feet—about 40 feet is the height of the prin- 
cipal fall. As the channel takes different directions, 
you cannot see more than two or three falls at once, 
and sometimes only one. [ visited the spot at the 
upper end, where first Miss Suydam of New York, and 
then Miss Thorn slipt and fell into the stream. A 
short rail of iron now affords a defence at that spot 
against similar accidents. A young physician, Dr. 
Bills, also lost his life in the same way, about four years 
ago. He made out to swim to the bank several times, 
but unable to get up on the rocky bank, or even to hold 
himself there, he was swept down a cataract of thirty 
feet perpendicular, and his body was found in the basin 
at its bottom. ‘The servant who fell in with Miss T. 
was cast by an eddy of water into a crevice or hollow 
of a rock, where by the aid of a cane, which a gentle- 
man present extended to him, he was saved. I cannot 
but think that but for the overpowering effect of the 
Niagara cataract, these Falls would be a place of gene- 
ral resort and the theme of general admiration, both for 
grandeur and beauty. When the weather is good, I 
would advise all visitors who are not with parties to go 
on horseback. 

To rest myself, after a ride of thirty miles, and a 
scramble over rocks, and up and down long flights of 
stairs, laid down, and when I rose, I found it was time 
to prepare for the canal boat. We left Utica about 
half past eight o’clock with seventeen passengers, and 
ere ten o’clock, we were all stowed away on our hang- 
ing shelves—I was between two—and whenever my 
lower neighbor, who was very stout and thick, turned 
himself round in his berth, 1 was made sensible of it 
through the bottom of mine. I however slept quite 
soundly, and awoke in the morning greatly refreshed. 
We reached Syracuse, a distance of sixty-one miles by 
the canal, between eleven and twelve. We soon set off 
in the mail stage, and arrived at Auburn to dinner. This 
is a very pretty town, and it contains one of the two 
state prisons, with several hundred convicts. We 
drank tea at Geneva, pleasantly situated on Seneca 
Lake. 

We rode some miles on Geneva river, the outlet of 
the Lake to Ontario, and passed through the two vil- 





hundred feet high, and crowned with a thick wood. 


lages of Seneca Falls and Waterloo, on its banks—both 
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seats of manufactures, and very thriving. We had pre- 
viously passed Cayuga Lake,-on a bridge a mile and a 
quarter long. Handsome country seats begin now to 
peep through the thick wood, which still encompass 
these lakes. We reached Canandaigua after eleven 
o’clock. ‘Two young gentlemen from South Carolina, 
who were also going to Niagara, concluded with me to 
proceed to Rochester without stopping, that we might 
avail ourselves of the rail road cars to Batavia, and per- 
haps get two or three hours sleep besides. We suc- 
ceeded in our first object, but owing to the sulkiness of 
two drivers, failed in the last. At Rochester, we had 
travelled ninety-six miles since twelve o’clock—that is, 
in about eighteen hours. We here looked at the Falls 
of the Genessee, and at eight o’clock, set off on the rail 
road for Batavia, which we reached in two hours and a 
half—forty miles. Rochester is supposed now to con- 
tain 17,000 inhabitants. It has a great trade in flour 
in consequence of the number and excellence of its 
mills. I regretted I had not time to call on Mrs, C—, 
formerly Mrs. D , of Norfolk. 
Batavia is also a thriving town of respectable size. 
We here took a coach to Lockport, thirty-two miles, 
which we reached in four and a half hours, in time for 
dinner, and the rail road cars to the Falls. This place 
is remarkable for the number of its locks, and its deep | 
cut for the canal. About sunset, we reached the far 
famed Niagara, which I had beheld with so much won- 
der and delight in 1824. My young companions and I 
lost no time in descending to the fall on the American 
side, at the sight of which, they were evidently disap- 
pointed. We then walked on the bridge which crosses 
to Goat Island, and there enjoyed the cool breeze, and 
the sight and roar of the torrent rushing over its rocky 
bed to the precipice below. The village has increased 
in thirteen years, and now has two large hotels, instead 
of one. The one we were at, the Cataract House, is 
well kept, and from its upper windows on the south 
side a good view of the rapids is afforded. After 
breakfast the next morning (Sunday, July 30,) we sat 
out first for Goat Island, or Iris, the name by which it is 
now dignified. The walk, and trees, and surrounding 
scenery, all appeared very natural to me, and I could 
hardly believe that thirteen years had elapsed since I 
saw them before. We viewed the Horse Shoe Fallson 
the Canada side, from various points, and the interest 
felt by my fellow travellers, was now greatly increased. 
They descended the “ Biddle Stair” to the river. We 
then went together to a tower forty feet high, built on 
the margin of the river, from the top of which the 
Horse Shoe Fall is seen to great advantage. It here 
forms a deep indenture, though not a crescent, as is com- 
monly said. From this spot and a bridge near it, toa 
small rocky islet, the cataract is seen more advantage- 
ously than anywhere else on the American side. Both 
sheets of water, on either side of Goat Island, may be 
here seen equally well. We crossed over to the Canada 
side, and took a view from the Table Rock. Here we 
look down on the Fall, but from the tower and bridge on 
the opposite side, we look up. ‘Those who wish to pass 
under the sheet of water into a large cavern which has 
been occasioned by the crumbling of the rock, are here 
furnished with oil cloth caps and dresses, and a guide, 
and afterwards with a certificate of their exploit. It is 








all dangerous. As one is necessarily drenched to the 
skin, I did not venture to try it, though all the rest of 
the company, consisting of four or five, did. We 
ascended the rock which constitutes the bank of the 
river, by an excellent road at a moderate angle, and in 
proceeding to the Table Rock, passed by several small 
buildings, in which groceries, confectionary, geological 
specimens and walking canes, are exposed to sale at mo- 
derate prices. There are few who do not purchase one 
or more of these articles, by way of memorial of their 
visit to this celebrated spot. In one of them is a re- 
spectable museum, in which are some zoological speci- 
mens rarely met with on this side of the Atlantic; as 
for instance, the duck-billed quadruped, (ornithoryn- 
chus.) In another is a collection of Registers of the 
visitors for some half dozen years. One here sees false 
pretension under every variety of form, in the several 
attempts at wit or humor, at eloquence or sentiment, 
of the numerous visitors. And if we are often diverted 
or digusted with the overflowing of a spurious enthu- 
siasm, we are also occasionally greeted with the effusions 
of real piety, humility and good taste. In general, 
however, few are tempted to write remarks in books of 
this sort without a strong tinge of vanity, or at least a 
love of notoriety, which the writer has made but too 
manifest. One inscription seemed not a bad burlesque 
on the inflated nonsense which is here so rife :— 
** Niagara, Niagara, 

I swear you are a staggerer, 

And though I’m not a bragger, or 

Self-conceited swaggerer, 

I swear you are, Niagara, 

A tetotacious staggerer !’’ 


It is admitted that the water is gradually wearing away 
the rock, as it manifestly has worn it away from Lew- 
iston, if not lower ; but accounts do not agree as to 
the rate at which the falls have receded. Forsyth, who 
formerly kept the hotel on the Canada side, told me it 
had worn away about 40 feet since his recollection, 
which I think was then about 40 years. Gen. Whit- 
ney says that in 27 years he has not observed much 
difference, though in one year, in a particular part of 
the fall, it was said to have receded about a rod. 

I was enabled to inquire of this last concerning a 
young woman who had committed suicide soon after I 
visited the place in 1824. I had noticed an appearance 
of settled melancholy on her very handsome face, and 
suspected at the time that disappointment in love was 
preying on her health and spirits. Gen. W. told me 
she was supposed to have formed an attachment to his 
bar-keeper ; and at the ball the night before, conceiving 
heftself slighted by him, she put an end to her misery 
by a dose of opium. On reading at the time the notice 
of her death in the newspapers, I suspected it was the 
individual whose beauty and melancholy had attracted 
my notice, and I felt a curiosity to know something of 
her story. 

No one should attempt to cross the ferry below the 


river. 

A rail road, in the afternoon, took us in two hours to 
Buffalo. The ride is a very pleasant one, as it is almost 
the whole way along the Niagara. 

Buffalo, when I saw it before, was said to contain 





now an every day occurrence, and is not considered at 


5,000 or 6,000 inhabitants, but probably had not 5,000. 


fulls without an umbrella, unless the wind blows up the . 
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‘the steamer Daniel Webster for Detroit. She is a new 
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Its population is now said to be from 18,000 to 20,000. 
The American Hotel is one of the largest in the United 
States, well furnished, and all its arrangements good. 
The table and attendance were, however, not of a piece. 
A rain prevented my taking a full view of the town; 
and when it was over, I made a visit to my old friend 
A.H.T. Ireceived much useful information from him 
as to the present and probably future value of lots and 
lands in this region. 

On Monday the 31st of July, 1 embarked on board 


boat, of about 350 tons, and is a regular trader between 
Buffalo and Detroit. A strong breeze directly ahead was 
discouraging—and the waves it raised, as well as the 
appearance of the lake itself to the west and north, 
made me feel as if | was making a sea voyage. The 
waves are, however, less Jong and regular, than on 
the ocean, and the water a paler blue. We soon passed 
two other steamboats, whose pitchings indicated any- 
thing but comfort to their passengers, especially as 
several of our’s were sea sick. 

This lake, like all the others, will in time have its 
margin studded with towns. Thus after 40 miles we 
came to Dunkirk, a town which though small at pre- 
sent, aspires to be one day the rival of Buffalo. Then 
a new establishment called Van Buren. We reached 
Erie, in Pennsylvania, after sunset. The peninsula 
which gave the name of Presqu’ Isle to this place, is 
now an island, a storm having, some years since, 
washed away its sandy isthmus. Here, as everywhere 
else, the towns on the creeks in which the smail streams 
terminate on the lake, are defended from the ice by 
piers made of frames of timber filled in with stone. 
This town appears to be thriving, though far less than 
was anticipated, when it was first planned. The next 
morning we stopped in Ashtabula, in Ohio. It is ona 
creek of the same name. ‘Then we put into Fair Port, 
on Grand River. From hence a line of stages runs 
across to Wellesville, on the Ohio, 92 miles in 20 hours; 
from whence a steamboat takes passengers to Pittsburg, 
in about four hours, This is the nearest route between 
this lake and the Ohio. The town contains about 
800 inhabitants. 

We next stopped at Cleaveland, where the canal 
across Ohio terminates. This is the largest town 
which Ohio yet has on the lake. It contains, some say, 
10,000 inhabitants. About 30 sail of vessels, chiefly 
schooners, were lying in the port. The ground here 
rises into hills, on the table land of which are handsome 
sites for building, and in fact some well built streets. 
On the opposite sides of the river are rival towns—that 
on the east called Cleaveland, and that on the west 
Ohio city; and as usual, there is great bickering and 
contention among them about trade, the location of 
bridges, &c. On one occasion, the parties came to 
blows, when several were wounded, and one lost his 
life. We witnessed, from the deck of the steamboat, 
a quarrel, which ended in a fight; and understood the 
occasion to be—a young man had recently married in 
the place, and was about to leave his bride for the sake 
of another woman, who had taken her passage in our 
steamboat. Here is also a stage to Beaver, on the Ohio, 
by which Pittsburg may be reached in 34 hours. 

We reached Sandusky in the evening. It is situated 


ness of its buildings, some of which have an imposing 

magnitude, it makes a very striking appearance. It is 

built almost entirely of brick or of a free stone, which 

is in the immediate vicinity, nay in the very town it- 

self, and is of excellent quality. It is a soft white 

limestone, free from grit or flaw, and very easily 

wrought. Four churches in the rear of the town have 

been already built of it. Asso valuable a material for 

building always has a very auspicious effect on the 
architecture of a place, the town, if otherwise well 
supported, will probably be the Athens of Lake Erie. 
Its stone is already transported to Buffalo and Detroit 
for their handsomest buildings. The passage to San- 
dusky is narrow, by reason of an extensive shoal be- 
tween the two points of land which terminate its bay. 
Ii is therefore less accessible in bad weather than most 
of the other lake towns. Some two or three islands 
are here seen for the first time, in ascending the lake. 
At daylight next morning we were roused from our 
slumbers by the bell, which announced our arrival at 
Toledo. This stands on the left bank of the Maumee 
river, some two or three miles from its mouth. It con- 
sists of small wooden houses, all new and painted white. 
There was here neither sail-vessel nor steamboat, ex- 
cept a small one, which seemed to be a ferry boat be- 
tween Toledo and Perrysburg, a town yet higher up than 
Toledo. Two miles below Toledo is Manhattan, near 
the movth of the Maumee. These two towns are rivals 
for the commerce of this river and station. They both 
have shot up like musl.rooms to their present size, 
(about 100 or 200 dwelling houses,) in two years; but 
it is for time to determine how much of this vigorous 
growth is owing to their natural advantages, and how 
much to the forcing process of the speculator, and his 
credulous dupes. The effect of these villages, with 
their white houses, contrasted with the dark green 
wood in which they are embosomed, is very fine, when 
viewed from the lake at some miles’ distance, and one 
can almost fancy them new Genoas, Leghorns, &c. Soon 
after losing sight of Manhattan, we see Munroe, with 
its buildings scattered along the shores of the lake to a 
great distance. 

This lake is the shallowest of the five—its depth be- 
ing only from 3 to 15 fathoms. It consequently sooner 
feels the effects of the wind, and is sooner and more 
entirely frozen over than the others. Its navigation is 
closed about five months in the year—from the 1st of 
December to the last of April. It furnishes an abun- 
dance of fish in the spring and winter, which has proved 
a very valuable resource in the present year, when 
butcher’s meat has so increased in price. But it is far 
inferior in its supply of fish to Huron, or Michigan, or 
even Ontario. 

All its towns are provided with piers to defend their 
harbors from ice and tempests, and most of them with 
lighthouses. Some of the towns have two of these. 
The whole number on the American side is about 12 
or 15. It would seem a strange construction of the 
constitution, which would distinguish between the con- 
stitutionality of a lighthouse on an Atlantic port, and 
that of one on a town on a shore of these inland 
seas. The shores of the lake are commonly very low, 
and no where present any point of much elevation. 
Sometimes for miles the upper line of the bank is as 
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at the head of a bay of that name; and by the white- 


level and straight as that of the water. The soil ap- 
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pears to be very good; but in general a belt of wood 
is left untouched, to screen the cultivated lands from 
the northern blasts that come across the lake. Vege- 
tation is somewhat later on its margin, on account of 
these cold winds; but after it has taken a start, it no 
doubt is benefitted by the moisture it is perpetually re- 
ceiving from evaporation. As yet, one sees but few 
vessels traversing this water—seldom more than two 
or three are in sight at once. We have met, on our 
voyage thus far, (between Manhattan and Detroit) per- 
haps six or seven steamboats; none of them with many 
passengers. The transition from the bustling locomo- 
tion of last year to the comparative quiet of this, has 
been as striking and as disheartening here as in every 
other part of the Union. 

Iam told that the contrast between the British and 
American sides of the lake is very great--there being 
far greater activity and improvement on this side. 
There are not only more towns, more shipping, and 
commerce, but a far better husbandry. This voyage, 
which will be likely to occupy near two days and a 
half, may be easily completed in 24 hours, in one of 
the fastest boats, and by not stopping at any interme- 
diate points. We have already stopped at seven dif- 
ferent places, and spent on an average an hour at each, 
besides the time lost in deviating from the direct course. 

All the towns on the lake are supported by dry goods 
and provision shops, and by the ordinary mechanical 
trades. Manufactures seem not yet to be extensively 
carried on in any of them. None of them have any 
water power immediately within their limits; but 
several of the streams on which they are respectively 
situated have, a few miles in their rear, a considerable 
fall, which will afford them hereafter cheap and ample 
means of working mills and other machinery. This 
is especially the case at Toledo, where a canal will, 
for ten miles, I am told, afford a head of water as ex- 
haustless as the Maumee river, of 20 feet fall. In the 
meanwhile, they occasionally use steam mills. 

I saw two negro men on board the steamboat, both 
of whom I found came from Virginia. One said he was 
emancipated by his master in Richmond, the other ad- 
mitted that he had run away, but refused to say from. 
whom: he had lived in the country. 

From Erie we passed into the strait (Detroit river) 
which connects that lake with St. Clair, and had a de- 
lightful run of 29 miles, in a fine day, to the city to 
which that strait has given its name. Detroit, at pre- 
sent the metropolis of Michigan, is pleasantly situated 
on the west bank of the river; and from little more 
than 2,000 inhabitants, which it contained in 1830, it is 
supposed now to have a population of 10,000. The 
town seems to abound with Indians, who live in the 
neighborhood. One meets, in the street, with gangs of 
them, composed of men, women, and children, in their 
ordinary costume of leggins, moccasins, and blankets 
or hunting shirts, with their long coal black locks quite 
uncovered. They have, for the most part, a very 
Squalid appearance. 

Detroit has an over-proportion of clothing stores, 
from which I inferred there was much smuggling of 
clothes from the Canada side. Their articles are also 
somewhat cheaper than in the great cities. A railroad 
from Detroit to Michigan city, 197 miles, is in progress, 


beginning of next. This will enable the traveller to 
pass from Detroit to Chicago in less than two days. 
A rail road across Ohio will give one the choice of 
coming by Philadelphia or New York. 

I hear the French language also very frequently 
spoken in the streets of Detroit. They who speak it 
seem to be laboring or market people. Opposite to 
the city is the British village of Sandwich, consisting 
of a small number of straggling and ordinary houses. 
Along the whole course of the river, on the Canada 
side, one sees the settlements of the French inhabi- 
tants the same now as they probably were a hundred 
years since. The houses are of wood, unpainted often, 
and consisting of but a single story; most of their 
barns are thatched with straw. Their lands are as 
level and apparently as rich as river low grounds, 
which in fact they are. They are proverbially tena- 
cious of their customs and modes of living, and are 
said to be indifferent husbandmen; but quiet, unambi- 
tious, and frugal. They supply Detroit with the greater 
part of its vegetables. They grind altogether with 
windmills; and have here, as in Louisiana, divided 
their lands into long narrow slips, so that each settler 
may have a front on the river. If this practice isa 
convenience to all, it is also an inconvenience, by put- 
ting every farmer three miles, or near it, from a part of 
his farm, and that not a large one. 

One is struck with the greater freshness of popularity, 
if 1 may so speak, which Mr. Jefferson enjoys in these 
western regions, than in the east. His name may be 
met with everywhere on steamboats and vessels, on 
sign-posts and streets. The largest or main street of 
this city, is Jefferson Avenue ; the two largest steam- 
boats on the lakes are the James Madison and Thomas 
Jefferson ; and Jefferson House is the name of one of 
its hotels. How vain then is the attempt of certain 
puny writers of the federal party to cry down a name 
which has become so endeared to the people, because 
it is associated with their most valued rights and most 
important interests. Probably they who are without 
property, or have the smallest share of it, value their 
political franchises more highly than do any other class, 
for the simple reason that it is all they have. * * * * 
Drank tea at Chancellor F ’s. From thence toa con- 
cert. * * * ] had the pleasure of meeting Mrs. M—— 
and her mother, whom I had once known so well in 
Williamsburg, but had not seen for many years. It 
gave me real pleasure to find that the faculties of the 
old lady were as unimpaired as her former kind feel- 
ings to me were unabated. * * * The plain on which 
this town stands is about 30 feet above the river. This 
rises sometimes five feet above its ordinary level, under 
the influence of a strong and continued wind. Rain 
has no effect. Last year the river was frozen across, 
but this is unusual. They are preparing to erect an 
University, which they are disposed to organize on a 
magnificent scale, as they have the most ainple means 
of endowment from the proceeds of public lands set 
apart for this purpose. These may even amount to 
five millions. They have offered 1000 dollars for a 
plan, and propose to have 20 professors when the 
scheme is in full operation. 

The next morning, agreeable to appointment, I went 
with the ***** over to the Canada side, where we hada 
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of the city of Detroit. The village of Sandwich con- 
sists of a few straggling houses, extending to some 
length on either side of a street along the bank of the 
river. Most of the houses were built by the French, 
and are both low and ordinary. On inquiry if smug- 
gling was not very common, I was told that a British 
merchant in the neighborhood had said that he sold 
goods last year to the amount of 300,000/., nearly all of 
which was bought by Americans. The French popu- 
lation does not perceptibly increase, and yet they con- 
‘tinue on the spot where they were born, and seldom 
migrate. We saw anchored in the stream a small 
building, in which we were told that ‘some enterpri- 
sing Yankee had a card manufactory, worked by the 
river, Which thus affords him a site and water power 
rent free. The streets are yet more crowded with In- 
dians than before. They receive their pensions from 
the government at this season, and may at these times 
be seen, both men and women, lugging about the vari- 
ous articles into which they have converted it—cloth, 
saddles, bread, &c.—some of them fantastically dressed, 
others ragged and dirty, and a few with their legs and 
thighs entirely naked. The women are almost, without 
exception, homely ; and few of the men are good-look- 
ing. The judicature of this state is ona very simple plan. 
Justices of the peace have jurisdiction to the extent of 
$100 ; an appeal lies from their decision to the circuit 
court of the county. They have three circuits, and their 
three judges constitute the court of last resort. They 
have also a chancellor. ‘Their justices of the peace are 
elected by the people annually ; the judges every seven 
years. In ten years the Legislature is to select a spot 
for the permanent seat of government. The popula- 
tion is now computed to be about 250,000. In 1830 it 
was thirty odd thousand, and in 1820 about 7,000 only. 
This is the day that the United States Steamer has been 
for a week advertised to be here, and she has not yet ar- 
rived. Her delay, when I have so little time to spare, 
makes me restless and aiixious; and I now regret that 
I had not encountered the bad roads, rough fare, and 
all the contingent casualties of the journey over land. 
If the boat does not come to night, I am determined to 
take that route. In the neighborhood of the hotel, an 
election is going on for a justice of the peace. It is 
made by the people, who exercise universal suffrage, 

and elect every four years. I saw carriages, drawn by 

four horses, plying about the town to carry voters to the 

polls. There were three administration candidates, and 

some objection being made to the regular nomination, 

a fourth candidate was then started by the Whigs, who 

was eventually elected. The coach which brought the 

administration voters, was decorated all round with 

hickory branches. I went to the City Hall where the 

ballots were delivered in, and all was comparatively 

quiet and orderly. Placards were stuck about denoun- 

cing the seceders from the party, and they were pub- 

lished in French as wellas in English. They who speak 

the former are still numerous enough to be courted, and 

being an acknowledged minority, are on that account 

more likely to act together. 

Sunday, August 6. Went to the Episcopal church, 

in which the Bishop commonly officiates. It is neatly 

finished inside, has a good organ, and is large enough to 

contain 1000 or 1200 persons. One of the laity Mr. T., 


as minister, and read a sermon. ‘The congregation 
made a very respectable appearance, both as to num- 
bers, deportment and dress. Borrowed Miss Marti- 
neaw’s book, the copy (by the way) belonging to Capt. 
M*****, and abounding with his notes. I was amused 
with some of her mistakes of fact, as well as her political 
speculations. She seems a mere enthusiast on the sub- 
ject of negro slavery, and of equal rights to all classes 
and both sexes, and her book is calculated to place her 
lower than she would be likely to rank by those who had 
casually conversed with her. At the same time when 
she confines herself to description, she exhibits both 
talent and taste. M*****#s notes exhibit prejudices 
of an opposite character. His politics are the simple 
ones of a sailor, and the dogged ones of John Bull. 
Monday, August 7. At length we set off for the 
Upper Lakes, in the Steamer United States, Captain 
Shooks. We left the wharf at half past 10 o’clock, 
with more than 200 souls, of whom about 40 were cabin 
passengers, composed of emigrants, officers, and travel- 
lers—men, women and children. The rest were also 
emigrants, Irish, Swiss and Americans, with a number 
of Indians, who had sold their lands in Canada, and 
were seeking a new home, west of the Mississippi, in 
lands allotted to them. A lake steamboat, like our’s, 
bound to the west, presents a most motley, as well as 
crowded scene. Heaps of packages, furniture, and 
household implements, indicate the nature of the coun- 
try the owners are going to, and the humble character 
of the accommodations they are contented with. In 
the forecastle one sees children, dogs, women, sailors 
and negroes, lounging, or gazing, or chatting in careless 
easc—on the upper deck, Indian women, wrapped up 
in their blankets, their husbands sitting by them, or 
strutting about in their gay anu fantastic attire—Ameri- 
cans, variously grouped. Here, a young couple plan 
future schemes of comfort and happiness in the land 
of promise—there, a mother, nursing one child, and 
watching or keeping within her reach one or two 
others—here, a young gentleman playing the gallant 
to a comely maiden—and there, two or three exploring, 
on a map, the route they are about to take, or the site 
of the lands they have purchased. Now and then some 
one withdrawn to a snug corner, is reading some new 
light work, and not a few are looking on with listless 
indolence, waiting until something will strike upon their 
senses to relieve them from vacuity of feeling. Besides 
those who are thus exposed to the public view, there 
are numbers of ladies in the cabin or state-room, at 
work or asleep, and yet lower, the officers and men of 
the boat are performing their wonted duties. 

We had a pleasant run along the Detroit for some 
miles, but our course appeared to be unusually slow 
after making allowance for the current, which set against 
us at the rate of from two to three miles an hour, 
when we stopped at the approach of Lake St. Clair, 
and were told that it was to repair a leak in the boiler. 
After three hours or more delay, we set off again, and 
on approaching the end of the lake, we got aground— 
the channel being here a narrow one, and not deep. 
This second mishap did not continue long. We soon 
regained the channel, resumed our course, and about 
dusk reached a place called Ward’s Landing, where we 
stayed some hours taking in wood. The shores of De- 
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flat, without a single eminence, and to all appearance, 
without any sort of rock or stone. The banks of the 
St. Clair river—the strait between Lakes St. Clair and 
Huron—which we partly passed in the night, are said 
to be occasionally steep and abrupt, like the highlands 
of the Hudson. We passed by a small settlement in 
the morning, near Lake Huron, called Black River, at 
the mouth of a little river of the same name. A yet 
smaller settlement was seen opposite to it, on the Ca- 
nada side. We saw on either side of the river several 
Indian tents made of straw mats, in some of which 
Indians were yet lying, though the sun was about two 
hours high. Groupes of others, consisting of women 
and children, half naked, were squatting round a fire; 
and two or three were near the river, cleaning the fish 
that had been caught. Near their tents were frames, 
on which some were weaving large flag mats. The 
current in the narrowest part of this strait is much 
stronger than that of the Detroit. A light-house stands 
at the entrance of Lake Huron, where we found our- 
selves at the breakfast hour. The wind being fair, and 
the water nearly smooth, we had an easy and very 
pleasant run; and the time that, with all these favor- 
able circumstaces, would have been tedious, was be- 
guiled by a varied conversation with Mr. M***, a 
lawyer from Vermont, who proved to be one of the 
most thoroughly well informed menI have met with 
on history, physical science, politics, and philology. 
He has given espccial attention to the Scandinavian 
literature ; and has, he tells me, 2,000 volumes con- 
nected with the -history, letters, and condition of Ice- 
land, Norway, and the neighboring regions. I under- 
stood, at Detroit, that he is in full practice; and it seems 
surprising that one actively engaged in the labors of 
the law, should have so decided a taste for studies so 
foreign to his pursuits, and yet more, that he should 
have found time to indulge his propensity. He is, 
with this large stock of information, so modest and un- 
obtrusive, that he came up from Buffalo to Detroit with 
us, without appearing to be known to a single person 
on board, or to hold conversation with any one, altho’ 
with most of the other passengers there was a free, and 
almost familiar intercourse. 

The water in the Huron is darker and much colder 
than in the Erie. It owes both these circumstances to 
its greater depth. Soon after we left the St. Clair, we 
saw five schooners stemming its current by the aid of 
the southerly breeze. The force of the currents in the 
straits which connect the lakes, gives an advantage to 
steamboats over sail vessels in the navigation which is 
carried on from one lake to the other. 

In the evening I began to experience some of the dis- 
comforts of Lake navigation. Our tea was without 
milk. The clouds, which had been threatening all day, 
at length discharged themselves in showers, and the 
roofs of most of the state-rooms, including my own, 
leaked sadly, so that the water after saturating the car- 
pet was half an inch deepon it. The Indians and deck 
passengers were seen seeking shelter every where in 
holes and corners; and the floors on which they lay, 
were all wet and dirty. To make the matter worse, 
the wind, which had been favorable, became adverse, 
as well as stronger, and we were threatened with a se- 
vere blow, The spectacle which the main-deck present- 
ed after nine o’clock, was at once strange and sad. 


Wherever the luggage of the passengers left a vacant 
spot, it was covered with beds, on which lay, as close as 
they could stow, children and women, so that it was 
with difficulty one could pass from one part of the boat 
to the other. Mothers might be seen providing some 
dry and sheltered spot for their little ones; and here 
and there, some solitary individual or two, had made 
out to nestle themselves among the chests and boxes. 
While every place was thus wet, chilly, and crowded, 
and the boat pitching extremely, I withdrew to my wet 
State-room at nine o'clock ; but the force with which 
the waves would dash against our bark, making her 
quiver throughout her whole frame, so forcibly impress- 
ed me with apprehensions of danger to the paddles or 
the crazy engine, that I could not sleep. Soon after 
midnight, to which time the wind and sea had been 
steadily rising, a wave struck the boat with unusual 
force, and immediately afterwards the engine stopped. 
After a few minutes the escape pipe was again heard 
to give a low noise, and the boat was again in motion; 
but she got over the water with so much comparative 
ease, that I concluded we had put about, and were run- 
ning for some harbor we had passed, either because 
some accident had happened to the engine, or to shel- 
ter ourselves from the coming storm. I opened my 
door, to endeavor to get information from any one that 
might be moving about, when all I saw was the floor of 
the hall or great cabin, which separates the two rows 
of state rooms, covered with Indians wrapped up in 
their blankets. Unable to get any information from 
them, I returned to my berth in a state of anxious sus- 
pense, and there lay until morning; and when, after a 
short nap, I awoke, I found we were alongside Presqu’ 
isle, a station for taking in wood. When I went upon 
deck, many of the passengers were already on the little 
point of land which juts out into the lake, providing 
themselves with branches of the different kinds of fir, 
or walking sticks, or searching for curious pebbles on 
the shore, by way of memorial of their travels. We 
remained here four hours, taking in wood—it being 
much cheaper in this unfrequented spot than at Macki- 
naw. A single settlement onthe pretty little bay which 
is here formed by two promontories, was all that met 
the eye; but the land, for fifty miles or more, is cover- 
ed with firs, cedar, pine, and some birch, and does not 
become fit for cultivation until this tribe of forest trees 
is passed, and is then only fit for such kinds of vegeta- 
tion as can endure the most rigorous climate—rye, oats, 
potatoes, and buckwheat. Yet this hyperborean region, 
and some hundreds of miles north of it, will one day be 
the abode and the nursery of men, when more genial 
climates have become well stocked with inhabitants. 
[To be concluded in our next.] 


ABOVE THE LAW. 


It is said, that neither the government of the United 
States, nor that of any of the several states composing 
our Union, except Virginia, has provided any judicial 
proceeding by which its debts to a citizen may be re- 
covered. Except in Virginia, whoever has a claim 
against the government, must petition Congress, or the 
state Legislature, and get a special act passed for his 
satisfaction. 
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In Virginia, the Auditor of Public Accounts is invest- 
ed with judicial powers, to determine the validity of 
most claims against the Commonwealth ; subject to an 
appeal to the courts. 

Even in Great Britain, a subject may get justice from 
the King, by a prescribed process—a monstrans de droit, 
or Petition of Right. Is it not singular, that a monar- 
chy, and a state which many worthy people deem the 
most aristocratic in this confederacy, should have been 
more tender of the rights of the citizen than those 
which wear the most popular forms? 

Where claimants are referred to a regular tribunal, 
which adjusts their rights according to settled princi- 
ples,—justice may, in general, be expected by both par- 
ties. Those claims and those only, are allowed, which 
the proofs warrant.—But where an application to the 
legislature is necessary, so unsuitable is that body for ju- 
dicial investigations,—so much is it influenced by whim, 
party spirit, favoritism, or prejudice of some kind or 
other,—so much is its action alternately retarded and 

hurried by numberless contingencies,—so apt is an un- 
important measure, after being overlaid by the mass of 
business for months or years, to be at last precipita- 
ted through its several stages, but half examined and 
not half understood,—that it is at least an even chance, 
that either the claimant or the public is wronged. In 
one point of view, indeed, they are both sure to be 
wronged. The harassing delays, and the expenses he 
has incurred, always make the claimant pay dear for 
his success ; and to the public in many cases, the in- 
vestigation costs a larger sum than that awarded. No- 
thing can demonstrate more clearly, what Burke calls 
the “ill husbandry of injustice.” 

Let Congress—let State Legislatures—provide a re- 
gular tribunal and procedure for determining such de- 
mands; and they will avoid at once the loss and the 
reproach: they will save just claimants from the delay, 
the torturing suspense, and sometimes the utter injus- 
tice, which now await them: and they will cut off un- 
justs ones from much of their present likelihood of suc- 
cess in schemes of fraud. 


L. 





TO IONE. 


The desire of the moth for the star— 


Of the night for the Morrow. 
Shelley. 


I dare not love thee—yet the thought 
Of thee oft rising up unsought, 

In hours of mirth and revelry, 

Will steal between my heart and glee, 
Like dreams of unforgotten days, 
That sweetly—sadly—strangely please. 


Yes! often in the crowded hall 
Where thou art not—forgetting all— 
I muse on thee unconsciously, 

As if thou wert the world to me ; 
Then waking with a sudden start, 

I feel a void within my heart. 


And o’er my cheek and brow doth rush 


All ending in a painful thrill,— 
A vague presentiment of ill,— 
A strange disquiet of the breast, 
[ cannot reason into rest. 


I know not how—but since we met, 
My heart has learned—not to forget ; 
And even the lightest look of thine, 
My spirit treasures up, to twine 
Among the wreath of mem’ry flowers, 
It fondly weaves in absent hours. 


In reveries at eventide, 

Thy spirit hovers at my side, 

And in the visions of the night, 

It mingles with those forms of light 
That linger round the sleeper’s pillow, 
Like star-beams on the ocean-billow. 


And that dear voice! that love-toned voice, 
Which makes my spirit so rejoice, 

I even forget, that ’neath the skies 

Are aching hearts and tearful eyes— 

Oh! could I only hear it now! 

No music half so sweet below. 


I dare not love thee—yet, when I 
Remember thee as now—I sigh, 

As if my heart were not at rest, 

But weighed with something unconfest— 
A vague dim sense of hopes and fears, 
And pleasure melting into tears. 





LIVE AND LET LIVE: 


Or, Domestic Service Illustrated. By the author of ‘* Hope 
Leslie,” ‘* The Poor Rich Man, and The Rich Poor Man,” 
&c. pp. 216, 12mo. 


Another pleasing and sensible Tale, from the pen of 
Miss Sepecewick. It is designed to illustrate the du- 
ties and virtues that belong to the relation between free 
servants and their employers, in a region where (nomi- 
nal) slavery does not exist. Although, from its having 
this aim, the story might be supposed to be wholly 
foreign to us of the South,—yet, on being read, it proves 
to be otherwise. Enough even of that relation—the 
relation of employer and employed—of hirer and hire- 
ling—exists among us, to make many of the book’s 
lessons directly applicable here : but beyond this—be- 
yond the mere childish function of running on all fours 
with the ease of this or that individual person,—the 
reader sees exemplified most winningly, the loveliness 
of truth, the sure triumph of integrity and industry, 
and the efficacy of even the scantiest means and the 
narrowest opportunities, in doing a large amount of 
good. However high he may be, moreover,—and how- 
ever low, in comparison, may be those immediately 
around him,—he may rest assured there is a mutual 
dependence, after all, between him and them, which 
makes it his interest in the long run, to practise certain 
virtues towards them: truth, gentleness, forbearance, 
kindness, and respect—no less than firmness, consis- 
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less than those which command. The good which 
comes of those virtues, and the evil of practising their 
opposites, our author here in almost every page illus- 
trates. 

The heroine of the story is Lucy Lee, the daughter of 
parents who have been reduced by her father’s intemper- 
ance from wealth to poverty. At the age of fourteen, 
she is driven to seek a subsistence by engaging in do- 
mestic service: and the book mainly consists of what 
she experienced, in the various families where she 
served. The hero, Charles Lovett, a baker’s son, is 
introduced to us first on a frozen morning, in the streets 
of New York, giving a loaf from his bread cart to 
Lucy, for her parents and their famishing children. 
Humble as these personages of the tale are, they go 
through it invested with an interest as engrossing, and 
a pathos as touching, as attends any full grown or 
titled hero and heroine of them all: we have not, for 
months, read any narrative which, in its turns of good 
and ill, so forced our lungs to crow with gladness, and 
anon brought our eyes so nearly to tears. 

Lucy’s father was bed-ridden ; with a broken leg. 
When, after many painful and wearisome inquiries, 
her mother had found her a place, and it was announced 
to the little circle one Sunday evening, that Lucy was 
to leave home the next morning,—a scene ensued—if 
any thing so quietly sad can be called a scene--which 
we must transcribe. 


** On Sunday evening Mrs. Lee announced to her family that 
Lucy was to leave home in the morning. Lee was reduced to 
passiveness, and a long interval of temperance, enforced though 
it was, had caused him to revert to some of the feelings of his 
better days. ‘* Come to my bedside, Lucy,” he said; ‘* you 
are going out into the world, child—you’ll find it’s a selfish 
world—-everybody is for number one—keep open a jealous eye— 
don’t submit to be trampled on--I have seen enough of the ty- 
ranny of mankind—I have no faith in them--your mother will 
tell you a different story--your mother is one of the best of 
women, and her own goodness is a kind of veil between her 
and the wickedness of the world. She puts the best face on 
everything, but she does not seem to have much to say for the 
place you are going to—well, there is one consolation—you can 
always change it; if you have anything to complain of, let us 
know it--don’t submit to imposition. Now I have given you all 
the adviee I can think of--but oh, my child, what shall I do 
when you are gone? you have always been my pride and dar- 
ling! you do everything just right for me—you fix my pillow 
easy, and you can make my tea just sweet enough, and you can 
always make Jemmie quiet, and the girls are contented when 
you arein the house. Oh, Lucy, if I could only do anything 
for you !? 

“* You can, father,” replied Lucy, laying her cheek wet with 
tears to his ; ‘‘ always speak kind to mother and poor Jemmie!”’ 

Her father promised, and remembered, for the first time, that 
others were to suffer severely, as well as himself, from Lucy’s 
departure. 

Jemmie, the poor little boy who was the object of his sister’s 
intense love and tender care, had received a terrible injury when 
he was three years old from a fall from a horse, on which his 
father, in a fit of intoxication, and in spite of his mother’s en- 
treaties and remonstrances, had insisted on placing him. The 
child’s back was protruded, and his limbs withered, but his mind 
had a preternatural development. Lucy withdrew from her 
father’s bed to prepare Jemmie’s supper. He, meanwhile, was 
lying in his basket cradle, his soft black eye following his sister, 
and tear after tear trickling down his unnaturally pale cheek, 
She sat down on her accustomed seat beside him. He took in 
silence one or two swallows, and then gently pushing away the 
spoon, he said, *‘ It chokes me, Lucy! I can’t eat to night.” 
Lucy set away the cup of tea, and putting her lips to his, whis- 
pered, ‘* don’t feel so, Jemmie.”? 

“ How can I help it, Lucy ?” 


“Oh, we must do as mother says; look at the bright side, 
Jemmie. I shall come home every Sunday.” 

“¢ Every Sunday ; and oh, how long it will seem before Sun- 
day comes! But it is not of myself I'm thinking, though it does 
make the tears come so when I think you won’t be here to ask 
for what I want, and always to look pleasant, and leave your 
work, and come and read to me, and sing to me when the other 
girls want to be doing something else, and I can’t bear to trouble 
mother ; and you are never tired drawing me, and I can go to 
sleep if my breast aches ever so much when you bend over me, 
and stroke, and smile, and stroke as if it were always pleasant 
to do it; but it’s not for myself only, Lucy,’ and here he sobbed 
aloud; ‘*but I cannot bear to think you must go away from 
your own home, and work all day for people that will only pay 
you, and not love you as we do.” 

“Not as you do,” replied Lucy, making an effort to speak 
calmly ; ‘‘ but I shall try to make them love me a little—i. would 
be hard indeed to work for nothing but money, and I do not 
intend to do so. Mother says she never saw a family yet where 
there was not some one to love, and some good todo besides 
just work ; I shall try ; it’s not very agreeable to have a hungry 
stomach, but a hungry heart must be a great deal worse; don’t 
you think so, Jemmie?*? 


Some further dialogue among the brother and sisters, 
was followed by the singing of a hymn in concert; a 
habitual Sunday-evening recreation of Mrs. Lee, with 
her children. Then came a prayer, not too long, or 
offensively high-strained in its devotion. And when 
all the rest were asleep, Mrs. Lee enriched her daugh- 
ter with some parting advices, at once plain, judicious, 
and impressive. Among other precepts, she counselled 
Lucy to be gentle, patient, kind, and generous, to the 
children of the family with whom she was going to 
live. 

‘*Gentle, patient, and kind I can be; but how in the world 
generous? what shall I have to give?” 

** Your time, your strength, your ingenuity; a person who 
will sit by a child and contrive it amusement for half an hour, is 
far more generous than she who goes out with a full purse and 
buys the same child an expensive toy. Our means of generosity 
do not depend on ourriches ; your generosity, dear Lucy, when 
you have foregone a pleasant walk of a Sunday, and sat down 
by poor little Jemmie, and made him happy for an hour, has 
often brought tears to my eyes.’? 


In this illustration of generosity, there may be less 
dash and point than in corporal Trim’s famous practical 
commentary upon “ Honor thy father and mother ;” but 
there is to the full as much moral beauty, and far more 
capability of daily use. 

We do not intend a regular abridgment of the story; 
wishing only to excite curiosity, and not to sate it. Nor 
shall we quote more of the abundant good sense and 
good feeling embodied in the various dialogues, and in 
the author's own remarks. 

Our praise, now, must be qualified with somewhat 
more of censure than was due to “The Poor Rich 
Man, and the Rich Poor Man.” The present work is 
inferior to that one, in several respects. The author’s 
observations, though for the most part just, and some- ~ 
times strikiag, are sometimes also common-place and 
prosy.—We mark a few inaceuracies of expression, 
“ Bibliopolist” is used, where bibliomaniac is meant, in 
p. 106. In p. 168, we find ‘whom? put as nominative 
case to ‘were created,’ in this passage,—“ the bees 
and the silk worm, whom she fancied were created 
solely to make honey, and spin silk.” ‘This blunder is 
the more surprising in Miss Sedgewick, as it is so fre- 
quent among members of Congress, and half fledged 





newspaper essayists, that we wonder how she can have 
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helped seeing and shunning it. In reading the book, 
we thought we saw one or two other morsels for criti- 
cism ; but we cannot now find them: and so we close 
our black list. 

Some of her personages being sprung from her own 
New England, our authoress does not fail to assign 
them a few of the usages, and phrases, of that region. 
Vulgar and mean Mrs. Simpson says, that a rusty 
black gown which she was trying to cheat Lucy Lee 
into purchasing, would, when sponged, and turned, 
‘and made over, “make quite a scrumptious dress.” 
And when Lucy mildly declined being cheated, Dame 
Simpson said, ‘‘ Well, every one to their notion; but I 
think, if I was ever so put to it, 1 should find a way to 
get mourning when my folks died, especially where it 
was as it was; it looks pa’ticular and wanting of re- 
spect to go without it—looks is looks.” Presently her 
son, master Julius, exclaims, “If ma is sarcy to her 
help, she must expect her help to be sarcy to her.” 
These, though not glaring specimens of New England 
dialect, are yet rather characteristic. The book con- 
tains others of the same kind: but Miss S. has been 
more sparing of them in this, than in any former one 
of her novels. She is, commonly, discreet in her use 
of provincialisms, and vulgarisms of all sorts, 

There are nicely judging persons, who would banish 
these from fictitious discourse, as calculated to shock or 
to depraye the reader’s taste. We confess a different 
opinion. They seem to us highly conducive, nay in- 
dispensable, to the truthful delineation of life and 
character. In what does the fidelity of portraiture con- 
sist? Why, in limning well those features which first 
and most universally strike the beholder’s eye. Now, 
in contemplating any man’s moral and intellectual as- 
pect, the features which the soonest and most surely 
engage attention are, his peculiarities of speech. They 
are, to his inner man, what expression is to his face: 
and a picture of the one, misrepresenting them, would 
no more be recognized as a likeness, than a picture 
of his face, falsifying the expression. Accordingly, 
all the great master painters of human character, 
whenever they have put language into the lips, have 
adapted it, with the nicest discrimination, to the 
speaker’s condition. It is the main element of his 
individuality—the most infallible mark by which we 
know him. Is hean Achilles? His diction, like him- 
self, is graceful, strong, impetuous, and terrikle. Is he 
the wise Ulysses ? His copious and persuasive accents, 
soft as descending snows, sink melting into every heart. 
Is he the wide-ruling Agamemnon? The stately march 
of his majestic though inflated periods, bespeaks the king 
of kings; the haughty leader of confederated nations. 
Does Andromache bewail a living husband as already 
lost, and mourn for a country doomed? Her tide of grief 
is one so tender, feminine, and impassioned, as no wife— 
no woman—but herself, could pour into the sympathiz- 
ing ear.—Nor is this appropriation of style confined to 
elevated personages. Vulgarians are made to speak in 
vulgar phrase. Thersites is foully abusive. Chremes, 
except when a particular juncture of the comedy de- 
mands a higher tone, crawls in a diction as mean as 


Mrs. Winifred Jenkins,—¢very clown and country 

wench, every tapster, bully, soldier, pedant, sexton, 

beadle, and silly justice drawn by Shakspeare—talk so 

exactly in the strain respectively suited to them, that 

the reader’s imagination embodies them, and they seem 

to move and speak before his eyes, and within his hear- 

ing. The success of Scott and Edgeworth as delineators 

of real life—and they, after Smollett and Fielding, ap- 

proach nearest to Shakspeare, among English writers— 

is in proportion to the fidelity with which they copy the 

diction of whatever rank they introduce——of the vulgar, 

no less than of the exalted.—The Brangtons, Madame 

Duval, and the rude sea-captain (we forget his name), 

in Evelina, stamp that novel, apart from the miracle of 
its being written by a girl of seventeen, as one of the 

most truthful in the language: and what is it that 
shews them off so distinctively? Their dialect.—That 
species of vulgarism called provincialism, has been 

deemed no less essential than other traits, to the accu- 

rate exhibition of character. Doctor Morgan, in Rode- 
rick Random—Fluellen and Sir Hugh Evans in Shaks- 
peare—-every Scottish peasant in the Waverly Novels, 
and every Irish one in those of Miss Edgeworth,—attest 
the care and skill with which their authors deemed it 
necessary to mark, in each person, his country’s pe- 

culiar mode of speech ;-——-whenever it was designed to 
bring his origin to the reader’s notice. Horace distinct- 
ly requires, that phraseology shall vary with birthplace, 
as well as with rank and station. “If,” says he, 
“the speaker’s language be not in unison with his for- 
tunes, critics of every grade will laugh him to scorn. 
There must be a marked difference between the speech 
of a slave and a hero—of a ripe senior, and an impas- 
sioned, blooming youth—of a noble lady, and a gossip 
nurse—of a roving merchant, and a prosperous farmer— 
of a Colchian, and an Assyrian—of one bred at Thebes, 
and one reared at Argos.”*——And we were not sure but 
that a nice scrutiny would show the various dialects 
employed by Homer, to be adapted to the respective 
provinces whence the speakers came: a scrutinys 
to which it may be worth the while of some good Greek 
scholar, to devote a leisure hour.—Nor, a priori,—the- 
oretically speaking, apart from authority and exam- 
ple--is there any good reason why provincial phrase- 
ology should not be put into the lips of provincial 
people, as well as sea phrases into those of sailors, or 
waiting-maid phrases into those of an abigail, or 
pedantry into the mouth of a lettered coxcomb, or 
chastely elegant language into that of a sensible and 
cultivated man. All are reducible under the same 
general law—that ‘to convey a justidea of character, its 
emanations must be presented in forms which may at 
once be recognized as characteristic.’ 

There are special reasons why the local dialects of 
our country should be faithfully exemplified, in works of 
fiction professing to quote the words of our common 
people. These diversities of language tend, power- 


* Si dicentis erunt fortunis absona dicta, 
Romani tollent equites peditesque cachinnum. 
Intererit multum Davusne loquatur, an heros ; 
Maturusne senex, an adhuc florente juventa 
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that of his own servant Davus.* Partridge, Black 


‘ ‘ - Fervidus ; an matrona potens, an sedula nutrix ; 
George, and Squire Western,—Tabitha Bramble, and - ae : 


Mercatorne vagus, cultorne virentis agelli; 
Colchus, an Assyrius ; Thebis nutritus, an Argis. 
“Art of Poetry. 











* See the Andria, of Terence. 
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fully to alienate the affections of our countrymen from 
one another: to inflame local animosities: to make 
discords, already too great, more fierce and implacable. 
One means of correcting such diversities is, to hold them 
up to the light, as improprieties: to put them into the 
mouths of persons, whom the reader will understand to 
be incorrect speakers, and whom he will therefore be 
unlikely to imitate.—In another way also, good may 
result. The inhabitants of each region are scarcely at 
all aware of the number and enormity of their own 
deviations from the proper English standard. They 
appear, to themselves, models of propriety : while their 
brethren, five hundred miles off, seem to speak in bar- 
barisms. The latter, in their turn, cherish a corres- 
ponding opinion ; and could probably surprise the for- 
mer by the multitude of errors demonstrable in their 
dialect. Now, let popular writers show up these faults 
on both sides, in the persons they feign ;—let the North- 
man and the Southron, each, see his own solecisms 
faithfully mirrored :—and mutual tolerance, if no more, 
will take the place of mutual contempt.—But, if pro- 
vincialisms were well managed, more than tolerance 
might ensue. By association with good characters and 
pleasing incidents, they might at length become even 
agreeable, instead of odious. Accustomed to view them 
as coming from kind hearts and lovely lips, the far off 
reader would regard them with respect and affection: 
they would seem a patois—a simple, rustic style—con- 
nected in his thoughts with a thousand beauteous and 
delightful images. Such, it is well known, was the 
effect in England of that familiarity with the Scottish 
dialect, which followed the rising and diffusion of the 
reputation of Burns, and which was consummated by 
the witchery of Scott. The early prejudices against 
everything Scottish, which had lasted through centuries, 
and which stand out so fiercely in the pages of Junius,— 
have almost wholly vanished before the magic of litera- 
ture, acting by one, natural expedient: and it was but 
yesterday, that the phrases of North Britain were per- 
petually heard, as classical, in the fashionable conver- 
sations of the sister kingdom. A similar wonder has 
been wrought, though to a less extent, with respect to 
Ireland. 

We may be thought to have labored this point more 
than its obviousness required. But there is high prece- 
dent—no less than that of Dr. Johnson—for discarding 
all vulgarisms, and making “little fishes” (to use poor 
Goldy’s good humored sarcasm upon the doctor)— 
making “ little fishes talk like whales.” What the effect 
was, upon the vraisemblance of his discourse through 
feigned persons, and consequently upon the life-likeness 
of the persons themselves, may be seen in Rasselas; 
where Nekayah and her waiting woman, Pekuah, 
talk in sentences long and swelling as those of the 
Prince, the poet, and the philosopher: or in the Idler, 
where “ Betty Broom,” a house maid, begins a second 
letter, giving her own history, with the following sen- 
tence—I have often observed that friends are lost by 
discontinuance of intercourse, without any offence on 
either part, and have long known, that it is more dange- 
rous to be forgotten than to be blamed ; I therefore,” 
&e. &e.: or in the Rambler, where Cleora, a young 
lady, begins her letter in this wise :—Sir, There 
Seems to be so little knowledge left in the world, and so 
little of that reflection practised, by which knowledge 


is to be gained, that I am in doubt, whether I shall be 
understood, when I complain of want of opportunity for 
thinking ; or whether a condemnation, which at present 
seems irreversible, to perpetual ignorance, will raise 
any compassion, either in you or your readers; yet I 
will venture to lay my state before you, because I be- 
lieve it is natural to most minds to take some pleasure 
in complaining of evils, of which they have no reason 
to be ashamed.” Surely, as Sidney Smith* says, 
‘Falstaff himself did not wear his petticoats with a 
worse grace.’ The reader may well cry out, with 
honest Sir Hugh Evans, ‘1 like not, when a ’oman has 
a great peard: I spy a great peard under her muffler.” 

Provincialisms too, we have lately heard censured,— 
and these in Miss Sedgewick’s novels,—by one, whose 
judgment on any subject is worthy always of respectful 
examination. We have much more to say, in support 
of our own opinion: but it seems to us, well enough 
sustained by the considerations we have suggested. 
Here, therefore, for the present and perhaps forever, we 
leave the topic. 


*In the Edinburg Review, Sept. 1331. 





Hampden Sidney College, Sept. 25, 1837. 


Sir,-—At a meeting of the Junior and Senior Classes, we were 
appointed a committee to return you their thanks, for the very 
interesting and able lecture which you this day delivered; and 
to request a copy of the same for publication in the Southern 
Literary Messenger,* 

In discharging this pleasing duty, permit us to say we cor- 
dially concur in the desire of our class, and wish you continued 
success in life. Yours, very respectfully, 

T. S. BOCOCK, 
M. D. HOGE, 


To Dr. Draper. T. POLLARD. 


H. S. College, Sept. 26th, 1837. 
Gentlemen,---I received your kind note, and in reply would 
say, that with its contents I feel not only much gratified but 
much honored. In complying with your request, I have to send 
you an imperfect address, not intended for the public eye. Let 
me express my sense of the favorable manner in which you 
have received the course of lectures I have given, and hope the 
same good feeling and affection may always subsist between us. 

Ever yours, 
JNO. W. DRAPER. 
To Messrs. Bocock, Pollard, and Hoge. 


LECTURE. 


The last of a course of lectures, delivered during the years 
1836-7, by John W. Draper, M. D., Professor of Chemistry, 
Natural Philosophy, and Physiology, in Hampden Sidney 
College ; on the occasion of the award of an annual prize, 
given to the members of the Junior and Senior Classes. 


GENTLEMEN,—-Before we part, Iam anxious to give 
you a brief historical sketch of the subjects we have 
studied during the past year, previous to awarding to 


* It will, occasionally, afford us pleasure to gratify the requests 
of the students and friends of our literary institutions, by the 
insertion of addresses which they may deem worthy of this dis- 
tinction ; but still, we must claim the right in justice to our read- 
ers, of exercising our own discretion in this matter, of rejecting, 
or admitting, according to the dictates of our own judgment, after 
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the successful candidate the prize for which you have 
all contended with such eraulation. 

Of the science of those ages appropriately and em- 
phatically called the dark, I need hardly speak. The 
fanatical spirit of the times brought its own destruction ; 
the invasion of the west of Europe by the Mobam- 
medans and the Saracenic conquests, ended in the intru- 
sions of the Crusaders. But if these infidels had 
brought the Koran, they had brought too their books 


of Astronomy and Algebra. How true it is, that the 


dispensations of an ever-watchful Providence, ac- 
company evil with good, and cause light to spring out 
of darkness: the sword of Charles Martel saved Eu- 
rope from the persecutions of the prophet; but the 
Franks and Saxons had insensibly imbibed a taste for 
the more solid learning of the Spanish Moors. A great 
change too had happened in the social relations of do- 
mestic life, and the disenthralment of the fair sex from 
the degrading bondage in which it was held, contributed 
in no small measure to the advancement to which the 
moral world was progressing; the right of inheritance 
of property, and the possession of lands, a right first 
given in the later Roman Empire, was of less impor- 
tance to the elevation of woman, than the chivalrous 
feeling which began to infect the soldiers of every coun- 
try: the change thus commencing, was felt in every 
department of life. In England, parents were forbid- 
den any longer to expose their own children for public 
sale,—a degrading practice, which heretofore had been 
lawful. The introduction of silk into the Southern 
provinces of Europe, brought with it a luxury of dress; 
and the invention of a new system of music by Aretin, 
aided in no small degree to develope those finer feelings 
of the heart—those feelings which music alone can 
touch, Nor was the improvement only confined to the 
refinements of life; the Saracen had brought with him 
the arithmetic of Arabia, and had taught the Spaniards 
the use of the Eastern notation. As if too, to prepare 
the way for the grandest of all human inventions, a 
discovery was brought from the East, that the papyrus 
of Egypt, and the parchment of Europe, might be re- 
placed by a substance made from cotton, and shortly 
after, paper was made from linen rags. 

To look back to this period of intellectual infancy, 
there are many amusing incidents to be met with: even 
the language which we speak, was so poor and barren, 
that the composition of the commonest surnames was 
uninvented ; for, it was not until the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, that surnames were generally used 
as distinctive appellations, Improvement, which every 
where was germinating, was cherished by many of the 
erowned heads of Europe. Alphonso, King of Castile, 
imitating the example of some of the monarchs of Asia, 
was not only a zealous student of nature, but was even 
the author of the famous astronomical tables which 
bear his name. 

At the close of the thirteenth century, the human 
intellect awoke from its sleep. The Mouk of Pisa, who 
invented spectacles—a most divine invention—which 
gave sight to the blind, may be said, without any ex- 
aggeration, to have furnished eyes to the soul as well 
as the body. Shall we ascribe too much importance to 
this invention, if we impute to it the effect of drawing 
men’s thoughts from the crudities of the metaphysical 
dogmas of the schools, to an investigation of the eter- 


nal truths of nature? It led the way to the bright 
career of discovery and inveation. The magnetic needle 
came into common use, aiid the mariner, trusting to 
this mysterious guide, boldly crossed the broadest seas ; 
the ships of the enterprising Venetians, passing be- 
yond the utmost boundary of geographical knowledge, 
brought home the strange story of the discovery of 
Greenland and its desolate inhabitants. The lucubra- 
tions of the alchemists too, were about to develope a 
capital result, not indeed the making of gold, but a re- 
sult whose effect was to destroy forever the distinction 
of physical power: the savage was no longer to triumph 
over the civilized man, nor were the works of art or of 
science, ever again to be endangered by an irruption of 
ignorant barbarians. The power of man, his mere physi- 
cal power, was indefinitely exalted, and the force which 
nature had denied him in making him one of the weak- 
est of creatures, was compensated by science more than 
a thousand fold, when she gave him gunpowder. To 
this period too, we are to refer another invention of 
vast benefit—the mode of consuming pit coal—an inven- 
tion, which has exercised an immense influence over the 
condition of nations, and to which the country from 
whence we all draw our descent, mainly owes her posi- 
tion in arts and arms. 

Next came the great epoch. Gunpowder had given 
to man a kind of earthly omnipotence: printing was 
to give his works immortality, to diffuse throughout all 
the ramifications of society, the knowledge that had 
been hoarded up by afew. No more might the philoso- 
pher fear that his labors, in the conflicting interests of 
nations or passions of party, should be lost. Civilized 
man could spread out and perpetuate his intellectual 
productions. If there be any great landmark in the 
history of the earth—anything that points out the dis- 
tinct character of one age from another, surely it is to 
be met with in these great discoveries. We are not to 
suppose, that men now possess more ability than at 
earlier ages ; at a remote period, the Chaldeans had dis- 
covered the true system of the world, and had built up 
theories which we are now confirming. They wanted, 
however, the physical powers to disseminate their know- 
ledge, and to protect themselves from the destruction 
that menaced them from more ignorant nations. Before 
the invention of printing and gunpowder, the world’s 
history was a perpetual squabble of one prince with 
another, one nation with its rival. With a few excep- 
tions, its philosophy was a vain show, a thing not ap- 
plicable to the comforts or purposes of life. Notions of 
military glory made conquest the end of human ambi- 
tion and of human happiness ; and he who had murdered 
most, and burnt most, and ruined most, and pillaged 
most, was the greatest man: it was a conquest of man 
over his fellow, a conquest not less disgraceful to the van- 
quished than to the victor. Instead of subduing Nature, 
and thereby raising the standard of power and wisdom, 
all the bad passions that can be engendered in the breast 
of mortals bore sway, and rapine and murder required 
no apology, provided the scale on which they were 
carried wes sufficiently large. How greatly changed 
was the world at the epoch of which I speak ; men be- 
gan to find out, that there were other ways to be pow- 
erful without the destruction of their rivals, and that 
to conquer nature with her own weapons, was the only 





mode to be truly great. And now for awhile the re- 
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sults of successful experiment followed each other with 
rapidity, not only in those giant discoveries which had 
regenerated the world, but also in the arts of peace, 
the arts that adorn civilized life. The construction of 
maps and charts, which was introduced, tended in no 
small degree to hasten the discovery of America. En- 
graving on copper, gave a new impulse to painting, and 
secured faithful representations of natural objects, where 
words and printing might fail to describe them. Navi- 
gation felt the great improvements that astronomy, 
magnetism, geography and printing had bestowed. 
Vasco de Gama doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and 
anchored his ships in the Indian seas; and to Castile 
and Leon, Columbus gave a new world. 

The posterity of men who had thus signalized and 
adorned their age, did them no disgrace. Magellan, a 
Portuguese, aspiring to the fame of Columbus, sailed 
through the straits that still bear his name ; and Europe 
saw with astonishment, ships which had circumnaviga- 
ted the world. The telescope was produced—watches 
were first made—the variation of the compass assign- 
ed—and improvement extended even to the minor arts: 
skewers which had been used by ladies were banished, 
and the common brass pin substituted in their stead. 
It is a truth, that whatever improvements take place 
in the condition of men, originate with themselves ; 
and all governments have been found either to op- 
pose, or only to yield slowly to them. For teaching 
the true system of the world—for the discovery of the 
secondary planets, the moons of Jupiter--for showing 
spots on the sun, the holy inquisition laid violent 
hands on Galileo, an immortal man; and the same 
government, that was forced by the times to establish in 
England, by act of parliament, the book of common 
prayer, caused to be burnt by the common hangman, 
the books of astronomy and geography, because they 
were infected with magic. But the persecutions which 
were endured by philosophers from the malice of princes, 
could neither rein nor stop the progress of knowledge. 
Decimal arithmetic with all its advantages was promul- 
gated, and soon after a Scotch Baron invented loga- 
rithms; the thermometer made its appearance in Hol- 
land; and that maritime spirit which had doubled 
the capes of South Africa and South America, already 
sought a northwest passage to India, and projected a 
visit to the north pole. Harvey discovered the circula- 
tion of the blood—-a discovery that has done more for 
the advancement of medical science than almost all that 
preceded it. ‘Torricelli invented the barometer, and 
proved that air possessed weight ; Huygens invented the 
pendulum clock ; Otto Guerick constructed the first air 
pump, and exposed bodies to a vacuum. The current 
of discovery was now fairly in motion—scientific asso- 
ciations were springing up in every country ; and had 
things still gone on in their usual channel, the accumula- 
tion of knowledge would have been great ; but a pro- 
pitious event occurred—for at the close of 1642, Isaac 
Newton was born; a man whom God made, to compre- 
hend his works. 

I might here expatiate at Jength on the consequent 
development of all parts of natural science, not only 
those cultivated by this great man, but those too sur- 
veyed by his disciples. I might point your attention to 
the discovery they made, of the system of the universe, 
how they weighed worlds, and told their distances and 


magnitudes, I might describe how they effected the 
analysis of light, and gave us the reflecting and achro- 
matic telescopes; but time would fail me. I come, 
therefore, to confine myself more strictly to the limits I 
have proposed, to examine whether the legacy of know- 
ledge handed down has been improved. Science should 
neither stand still nor be on the decline, but progress 
forward, and push her conquests into the unexplored 
region of knowledge. How much greater are our in- 
ducements than those of earlier philosophers! We 
have learnt from their experience, how vast a treasure 
we are the guardians of—a treasure obtained by years 
of anxiety, thought and pain. Let us recollect how 
short the span of life, and let us gather, from what we 
are now to consider, a fresh determination to do our 
duty to the future. Man is born but to die; he comes 
forward on the stage of life, and has hisday. Every 
moment the elements that are around him contend with 
him for mastery, and solicit his destruction. Should he 
escape the repeated irruptions of disease, the years that 
pass slowly over him wear him away ; one by one, all 
his faculties leave him; his animal life decays, and at 
last becomes extinct ; his remaining functions are slowly 
and imperfectly performed. Nature, always provi- 
dent, takes from him the knowledge of his end, or even 
makes that end desirable. The ties of his youth are 
broken, the endearments of other times have ceased to 
exist, and the terrors that youth and health have plant- 
ed over the tomb are forgotten ; the tranquil slumber of 
death comes calmly to close the troubles of life, and the 
old man sinks down in the lap of his mother earth, 
and quietly sleeps in her bosom. Then, seeing these 
things are so, let us resolve to discharge our duty to the 
future—to transmit what we have received, not only 
unimpaired, but with an honorable increase. 

An examination into the history of science during 
the last century, is a theme of deep interest. That 
moral revolution which is shaking the world, is the legi- 
timate offspring of the physical changes which philoso- 
phers have brought about—the lineal descendant of 
those capital discoveries of which I have been speak- 
ing. We are the witnesses of that grand political 
drama which is passing in the world, producing both 
evil and good. Opening with a declaration of the inde- 
pendence of the North American States, it has shown 
us the ruin of ancient monarchies on the other conti- 
nent. We know not what may be the catastrophe. 
The low murmur of a coming tempest is heard all over 
the world—a prelude of the conflict of intellect with 
power. Political systems, which have braved the storm 
and the battle for a thousand years, and which their 
founders expected would last forever, are fast changing. 
The Anglo-Saxon, the son of freedom, has secured 
himself in his island fortress on the west of Europe; 
he has brought his language, his laws, and his science, 
and driven the red man from these forests; he has 
planted himself in the remote islands of the great Pa- 
cific, and is there founding future empires; he has 
seized on the happy plains of India, and is there lord of 


the soil; his enterprize has colonized the burning cli- 


mates of Africa; his ships cover the ocean; what 
region on earth has not seen the flag of St. George and 
the banner with the stars? Born the champion of free- 
dom—the protector of science—from all points on the 





surface of the earth he is exercising a silent, but a pro- 
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digious influence on the destinies of man ; his commer- 
cial relations bind men of every country, of every color, 
and every faith to him. He is, as it were, the heart of 
the universe; and if anything affects his condition, the 
disorder will be felt to the extremest parts of the body. 

The history of the last century is full of discovery— 
discovery applied to the purposes of life; it is charac- 
terized by capital inventions, which will rival those of 
all remoter periods, and raise man higher, in point of 
power and wisdom. Shall I be blamed if I say, that 

some of these discoveries are godlike? If they do not 
confer immortality, they prolong the duration of life, 
and increase the sum of human happiness by banishing 
disease ; they confer power only limited by will; they 
destroy distance; and if they cannot increase time, 
they crowd the works of a century into a few days— 
they reveal to us what has occurred thousands of years 
before our own existence, and enable us, with the sure | 
faith of a prophet, to divulge events that shall happen 
thousands of years to come. 

There was a disease which made terrific heenptonee 
at irregular periods throughout the world ; without re- | 
spect of person, or color, or age, its course was marked 
with desolation. The sMaLL Pox, a sound of ominous 
import, made the wise tremble, and the giddy pause. 
During the period of which I speak, vaccination has 
been introduced, and this pestilence almost banished 
from the face of the earth. Had Jenner lived in the 
days of the Greeks, he would have shared the honors of 
Hercules and A®sculapius. The sulphate of quina, a 
substance which has been discovered during the present 
century, has rendered regions where the white man 
could not live, habitable and healthy. The sulphate 
of morphia, gives him relief from pain in the hour of 
sickness, and anguish on the bed of death. Nor has 
the philosopher’s success been confined to the cure; it 
has gained a nobler end—the prevention of disease. A 
ship could not sail a distant voyage without the cer- 
tainty of losing a large part of her crew by the sea 
scurvy: Admiral Hosier, a century ago, sailed to the 
West Indies with seven ships of the line; he buried his 
crews twice, and died himself of a broken heart—(Her- 
schell). A preventative of this devastation has been 
found, and vessels circumnavigate the world, and stay 
years from home without a solitary case of sickness 
from this cause. 

And speaking of ships on the seas, brings to my mind 
how difficult it was but a short time ago, to assign their 
place ; or, for the sailor to know distinctly where he 
was; without guide, save his compass, he was alone 
on a deep and trackless element. The rapid improve- 
ments of astronomy, have enabled us to give rules for 
finding the position of a ship, by observations made on 
the moon. How strange to the ignorant man is this, 
to know one’s position on a boundless sea, by making 
observations on the moon, and drawing conclusions on 
the faith of some distant astronomer’s calculations in his 
study. ‘ Yet the alternatives of life and death, wealth 
and ruin, are daily and hourly staked with perfect con- 
fidence on these marvellous computations, which might 
almost seem to have been devised to show how closely 
the extremes of speculative refinement and practical 
utility can be brought to approximate.” 

Connected with this, is the invention of the chro- 











nometer, an instrument which emulates in accuracy of 


the division of time—the revolutions of the heavens, 
This capital instrument has been brought, in the period 
of which I speak, to a great degree of perfection. A 
similar improvement has taken place in all kinds of me- 
chanical combinations. Babbage’s calculating engine is 
an example in point; it is engaged in performing intri- 
cate computations for mathematical tables—its results 
coming out with rigorous precision. Not only does 
this system of wheels calculate, as though it were a 
living and a reasoning thing, but even writes down and 
prints off its labors. Consider for a moment how much 
we are in advance of former generations, in the ar- 
rangement of materials that have been known time out 
of mind. Would Arcuimepes have believed it possi- 
ble to produce a machine, that could perform computa- 
tions with more accuracy than the most skilful ge- 
ometer ? 

We have made ourselves too, masters of another ele- 
ment. Chemistry has shown us the method of elevating 
ourselves above the highest mountains, and to float in 
the air where the clouds are beneath our feet, and an 
everlasting sunshine above us. The gas balloon has 
yet to assume that importance, to which, as a great in- 
vention, it will assuredly attain. 

Nature knows no distinction of great and small; 
these are terms invented by man, and to which he can 
scarcely assign a meaning. In the mechanism of this 
universe, the sudden transition from what is immensely 
great, to what is infinitely small, meets him at every 
step, and in the extremes he is utterly lost. By ra- 
pidity of motion the most enormous distances are tra- 
versed. It takes but little over eight minutes for light 
to pass from the sun to the earth; the forest oak re- 
quires a thousand years to raise its branches a few feet 
above the soil. And man, too, has taught himself a 
way almost to annihilate geographical distances. A 
single hour is enough to carry him over a degree on the 
earth’s surface ; yet the rail road and its locomotive are 
but the inventions of yesterday. Will not they have a 
moral effect, rivalling that of the press? An effect too, 
far more general; for, to feel the benefit of printing, a 
long course of previous education is required, that the 
civilized man alene possesses; but the steamboat and 
the locomotive bring the same blessing on the savage 
and the civilized, on the ignorant and the wise. 

If the invention of printing was an epoch in our his- 
tory, the invention of steam engines was hardly less 
important ;—they give us an unlimited power, which we 
wield at pleasure, and yet are faithful slaves. 

In the telegraph and semaphore we possess the 
means of instantaneous communication. The distance 
from London to the Navy Yard at Portsmouth, is 72 
miles; yet, years ago, when the semaphore was a re- 
cent invention, a message could be sent, and an answer 
returned in 56 seconds. In the art of printing itself— 
that art which seemed, to lack nothing of perfection, 
important additions have been made. Lithography, or 
printing from stone, whilst it unites the finish of copper 
plate engraving and mezzotinto, enables us to give au- 
tograph copies, or printed pages at pleasure. It is un- 
questionably one of the most elegant of modern inven- 
tions, and one of the greatest promise. 

The safety lamp of Davy will forever stand forth a 
bright monument of this era; the fate of the miner is 
shut up in that little cage of wire.gauze ; the lives of 
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hundreds, and the happiness of thousands are due to 
this philanthropic invention. The life boat too, that 
cannot sink—that has saved many from a watery grave, 
should surely not pass unnoticed. 

I might here speak of the computation of the chances 
of mortality, and the foundation of policies of assurance. 
These enable us from distress and death, to draw com- 
fort and support for the living, and that upon no gam- 
bling or other unrighteous principle. I might speak of 
the invention of bleaching by chlorine,—an art which 
gives to the fabrics of Europe their wide-spread cele- 
brity. I might speak of the manufacture of sugar from 
linen rags, or shreds of paper, or enlarge on the impos- 
sibility of famine ever occurring, since a mode has been 
found of converting common sawdust into wholesome 
nutritious bread. To these and many other such in- 
ventions and discoveries, I have already called your 
attention, in this course of lectures—I hasten therefore 
to a conclusion. 

Permit me to offer youa few words of advice, by 
way of closing these remarks. All our measures of 
time and space are fitted for our own condition, and 
bear with them the frail marks of humanity. Created 
to inherit a beautiful world, but only the tenants of a 
few days, we are prone to look upon all things as mor- 
tal as ourselves, The rising and setting of the sun, 
the blooming and fading of fiowers, these are things 
that daily remind us of the shortness of our own time; 
nor do we ever cast aside the impression they make— 
and we persuade ourselves that a day must very soon 
come, that shall see all this order and harmony of the 
world finished. There is, too, a mournful pleasure in 
these contemplations—a pleasure that we all feel in 
thinking that everything around us must perish like 
ourselves, We try to forget that this vast machine, 
whose wheels have been working thousands of years, 
shows no marks of disarrangement. We have existed 
for some six thousand years; but because that appears 
to us long, has decrepitude come upon the world? In 
that time, the double star y, Leonis, has only performed 
five of its revolutions, and y, Virginis, little more than 
nine. Is it a supposition at all warranted by what we 
see of the perfect structure of the universe, to conclude 
that its parts cannot hang together, till some of them 
have performed half a dozen revolutions? The uni- 
verse is not so crazy a machine. Remember, then, we 
are only the possessors of the present moment. We 
owe a great duty to the future: let us perform it. 


** Who that surveys the speck of earth we press, 
This span of life in time’s vast wilderness, 
This narrow isthmus twixt two boundless seas, 
The past and future,—two eternities,-- 

Would sully the bright spot or Jeave it bare, 
When he might build him a proud temple there ; 
And when he dies, might leave a glorious name, 


A light, a landmark, on the cliffs of fame.’ 
Lalla Rookh. 


Gifted as we are with hands to effect our wishes, and 
the means of transporting ourselves, superior to a great 
many of the brutes, those hands and all those appli- 
ances have not made us what we are; they have not 
taught us to grasp the heavens, and enumerate dis- 
tances, that defy imagination; they have not given us 
the power of prophecy, nor have they granted us that 
omnipresence, which the mind of the astronomer almost 
possesses. We may be creatures of passion and pain, 


like our inferiors ; nay, even like them, the very mode 
and manner of our existence may be the result of 
simple and uniform laws: but yet there is a something 
in us, that guides us in passion; a something that takes 
the sting from sorrow, and bids us pursue the great 
end of existence here and hereafter—happiness. And 
ona calm evening, when we look into the blue vault 
above us, there is a quiet sensation that comes upon us 
all. The stars that roll on eternally in the sky—the 
infinity of space before us—the speck on which we 
stand, an island in the abyss—the mere atom that we 
are: and yet weclaim kindred with all that is great 
and vast, and know that we have a communion and 
fellowship with them, and are a part of the gigantic 
scheme. Nor will the stillness of death end the part 
that we have to perform—all around us is in motion 
and change; and beyond us, in worlds whose existence 
the telescope alone reveals, where we might look for 
silence and repose, the first evidence we have of exist- 
ence, is the proof of life. Star revolving around star 
in new and unusual modes—systems, with double, triple 
and many suns, that beam with party-colored rays; 
all these things, prepare us to know that death is not 
an utter destruction. The voice of nature tells us, that 
the mind is not a result of any system of corporeal 
organization,—in its own state, every creature is as 
highly and as perfectly organized as we, and the sen- 
sory organs of many are even more developed than 
ours,—the informing principle that is in us, is a thing 
distinct—not a mere secretion of medullary matter— 
not the product of a conflict of voltaic currents,—it is 
a something that knows its own existence, that shud- 
ders at the word annihilation, and proudly claims kin- 
dred with infinitude and eternity. 

Whatever may be our lot in life, and what the true 
purpose of our existence, an inevitable fate attends us— 
a fate which bears with it all the marks of eventuating 
as a result of a law of nature; and these are laws, 
which unlike those framed by human legislators, it is 
impossible for us to break. Though we may be power- 
ful, and possessed of a reason capable of making us 
acquainted with the universe, there is not one of these 
regulations which we can infringe. “Thou shalt not 
change or destroy it,” is written on every material 
atom—“ Thou shalt be born and die,”—these are de- 
crees with which we would struggle, in vain. Over 
the destinies of our own race they have given us a 
power, and though we are suffered to be spectators of 
the existence of other worlds, they restrain us to our 
own. These eternal decrees, show us the limits of our 
condition, nor should we repine. Do not the sunshine 
and the storm, and spring, and summer, and autumn, 
and winter, come as they did a thousand years ago? 
Do not the same stars shine afar in the night, and the 
same suns ripen the fruits of the earth? ‘There is 
something in the calm regularity of these laws, that 
persuades us to commit ourselves unreservedly to their 
operation,’ 

I have thus endeavored to trace the road, by which 
we have become possessed of the only human knowl- 
edge which is really valuabie; it isan imperfect sketch, 
Of the material constitution of the world, what do we 
know? Weare infants in science; yet how wide is 
the difference between the student of nature, and the 





ignorant man. Can he believe that the particles of the 
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bodies around us are so small, that the distance between | mind: ‘moral and religious impressions may be con- 
those which are nearest is infinitely great compared | veyed, and lessons of humariity taught, to many a cruel 


with their own size? We may, perhaps, make him 
learn, that a gnat when flying, beats the air with its 
wing a hundred times ina second; but what will he 
say, when we tell him that a wave of red light trem- 
bles 482 millions of millions of times in a second, or a 
wave of violet light 707 millions of millions of times 
in a second. Yet these are things of which he may 
satisfy himself; and surely to cultivate these pursuits, 


man. 

Finally, therefore, let me urge the pursuit of these 
objects npon you; there is no mystery around them— 
but then there is no royal road to them. From the ex- 
perience of a few short years, I can recommend them 
to you as a pleasure in prosperity—a comfort in afflic- 
tion. You owe to the future a debt—prepare to pay 
it. Cultivate the intellect heaven has lent you, remem- 
bering it is also the property of posterity. Know- 
ledge offers you wealth and power. Choose then whe- 
ther you will accept them. 


[The prize of the class was then declared to have been gained 
by Mr. William H. Goode, of Powhatan county, and was ac- 
cordingly presented to him.] 





EXPLORING EXPEDITION 


TO THE SOUTH SEAS. 


It is known to our readers, that, for a year or more, 
the United States’ Government has been preparing to 
send out several ships upon a voyage of survey and 
observation, if not discovery, in the South Pacific and 
South Atlantic Oceans, The squadron, consisting of 
the frigate Macedonian, the brigs Pioneer and Consort, 
and the storeship Relief, has now sailed from Hampton 
Roads to New York, there to take on board its last 
item of equipment—an apparatus for warming the ships, 
in the far southern latitudes, to which they are destined: 
and “in all the month of November,” as the commander, 
Commodore Jones, says in a letter now before us, he 
and his brother adventurers “ will bid a long, long adieu, 
to their homes and their friends.” 

The ends to be answered by this expedition, are 
various and interesting. 1. The physical sciences will 
be promoted : Geogra phy—Botany—Natural History— 
Astronomy—Mineralogy—and half a score of others. 
How much remains yet to be done for geography in 
those seas, may be conceived from the fact asserted by 
Commodore Downes,—that in the whole ocean, there 
are 500 islands actually visited by whale ships, yet 
not set down upon any chart, or else of doubtful loca- 
tion: besides some, doubtless, never yet visited by 
white men.—2. Minute and extensive observations 
may be made upon language, manners, and character, 
so curiously diversified m the vast and strange regions 
to be explored: and thus a new and clearer light be 
thrown upon several comparatively dark pages in the 
great book of human nature.—-3. Gleams of useful 


heart.’ If the men of scienee who accompany the ex- 


pedition, have but moral culture and benevolent feelings 
commensurate with their physical learning,—and if the 
officers and crews of the squadron be animated by the 
spirit which should distinguish men bound upon an 
errand so great as theirs,—the effect of their intercourse 
with the rude people of Polynesia and Australia, will 
be unmixedly good—will be to soften, to humanize; to 
win over from brutality and utter prostration, to a be- 
coming sense of man’s dignity, and a just regard for 
his rights. Let them exemplify the beautiful and just 
remark of the Edinburg Review, in speaking of Capt. 
Back’s northern journey: that “‘every line of march, 
traced by a civilized being through a savage land, is a 
rocket or light, which, however rapid its course, still 
leaves a few of its sparks behind.” Let the progress 
of our countrymen through southern wilds be marked 
by a light not transient or baleful; but steady, cheer- 
ing, beneficent.—4. Our own commercial interests in 
those seas, will be promoted by the exhibition there of 
our naval strength. For years past, our traders in the 
East Indies, and the crews of our whale-ships in the 
South Pacific, have been subject to outrages undreamt 
of by their quiet countrymen at home. In many of 
the far southern islands—especially the smaller ones— 
the crews of our wrecked or captured vessels have re- 
peatedly been murdered, or retained as bondsmen, by 
the savage inhabitants: at this moment, many of our 
seamen, if yet living, actually groan in a cruel cap- 
tivity. In the East Indies,—on the island of Sumatra— 
all must remember the massacre of two missionaries 
from the United States, but three years ago; and the 
more extensive, though less horrible outrage, which had 
previously called down the signal chastisement inflicted 
on the natives by Captain Downes. It is but very 
recently-—within the present or the last year--that a 
rajah of that island, in revenge of a wrong, real or 
supposed, done him by the master of a vessel from 
Salem, Massachusetts,—seized another master, an un- 
offending man, imprisoned him, with numerous and 
horrid circumstances of barbarity, and extorted from 
him a large indemnity for the wrong imputed to his 
countryman! It cannot be doubted, that the cruise of 
an imposing force among those lawless people, will im- 
press them with a wholesome respect for our name— 
procure the restoration of many a captive to his 
family-—prevent the repetition of outrage—and obtain 
us unnumbered advantages in all our future intercourse. 
Such are some of the benefits to be expected, from 
this long contemplated expedition. May it realize 
them all—nay, realize more than the largest hopes 
have conceived!—The auspices under which it sets 
out—despite some jarrings, traceable, we are sure, 
not to the Commodore, as the North American Re- 
view thinks—the auspices are in the main propitious. 
The outfit is handsome, and well nigh complete—the 
attendance of scientific men is ample—the minds of 
officers and men are bent eagerly upon the enterprise. 
“ Asa manifestation of the popularity of the expedition 
with the seamen,” says Commodore Jones, in the letter 
before alluded to, “‘ upwards of seventy of the best men 
on board the Java Receiving ship for the Norfolk sta- 
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find but one, among our number of over five hundred, who 
was willing to exchange; consequently the seventy 
volunteers were left behind, as we had already more 
than we desired.” 

Before sailing from Hampton Roads, the Commodore 
caused the following spirited and animating appeal to 
be read to the crews, on board each vessel of the squad- 
ron. It was received, we are told, with the enthusiasm 
natural to the exciting cause, and to the juncture. 


GENERAL ORDER—NO. 1. 


To the Officers, Petty Officers, Seamen, and Marines, composing 
the Crews of the United States? South Sea Surveying and Ex- 
ploring Expedition. 

After more than twelve months of most anxious suspense, I 
am at length enabled to announce to you, the pleasing intelli- 
gence of the near approach of the day, when we shall take our 
departure for the distant and unknown regions of the Southern 
Hemisphere. 

In the prosecution of the voyage we are about to undertake, 
there is everything to excite interest, to arouse patriotism and to 
gratify ambition. It is not only a national undertaking, in which 
the hopes and ardent wishes of a great nation are involved, but 
towards the U. S. Surveying and Exploring Expedition, are 
turned the eyes of all Europe; and your successful labors, it is 
fondly anticipated, will not only secure great commercial bene- 
fiis and enduring honor to your country, but will enlarge the 
bounds of knowledge and diffuse the blessings of civilization 
and christianity among nations now unknown. 

But the attainment of the objecis of our pursuit, will only be 
the reward of strict discipline, perseverance, patient endurance, 
and zealous effort in the prosecution of a voyage fraught with 
difficulty, hardship, toil and suffering. Of this, however, all 
of you were doubtless aware, before you entered your names 
and becaine members of an Expedition, the successful termina- 
tion of which will assuredly attach high and imperishable honor 
to the name of each and every individual who shal! faithfully 
discharge the duties of his station. 

To meet and counteract as far as possible, the inconvenience 
and suffering consequent to a voyage of long duration, in the 
course of which, we may have to encounter every vicissitude of 
climate, every precaution has, or will be taken, to secure com- 
fort, and even so to fortify ourselves and our ships, as to be 
enabled to resist the effects of the extremest cold, should we by 
accident or choice winter in the Polar Seas. Ample supplies 
of good and wholesome provisions have been provided; as 
also will be a most liberal allowance of Hospital Stores, and 
various kinds of anti-scorbutics,—these will be issued gratui- 
tously, in sufficient quantities, to preserve heaJth and promote 
cheerfulness, content, and alacrity in every department of the 
Expedition. Extra warm clothing of superior quality, designed 
to be used in the highest latitudes, bas been provided, and 
whenever your comfort or necessities require more clothing than 
would be drawn on an ordinary cruise, these articles will be 
served out without charge or expense to each individual. Ina 
word, Iam authorized to say, that no pains or expense will be 
spared to supply each and every ship with every description of 
stores, which can tend to personal comfort and to reward those 
services upon the zealous and faithful performance of which must 
depend the success of this our first great national enterprise. 
The time which has already elapsed since some of you signed 
articles for the South Sea Expedition, having in a few instances 
already exceeded one full third part of the contemplated dura- 
tion of the voyage, much inconvenience, inquietude and dissatis- 
faction would undoubtedly be found in the expirations of your 
several terms of service in distant seas and remote regions, 
where you could neither be paid off, nor be sent home for want 
of suitable conveyances. 

Under these circumstances, 1 am authorized by the Hon. 
Secretary of the Navy, to say, that to each and every petty 
officer, seaman, ordinary seaman, landsman and boy, who will 
sign new articles to serve the term of three years from the first 
day of November next ensuing, a bounty equal to three months’ 
pay, according to the station which each one may occupy on 
beard his respective vessel at the time of signing the new arti- 
cles, shall be paid to each individual at the time of his signing 
the said articles, which, however, will not be offered to you, 


until after our arrival at New York, for which port we shall sail 
at the close of the present week. 

To the marines, who, like the hardy sailor, have ever been 
found true to their country and to their duty, I would say, no dis- 
crimination will be made to their prejudice ; every indulgence 
and every extra allowance granted to the seaman will in like 
manner be extended to the marine. 

The only discrimination which I shall tolerate will be that of 
deciding on the character of men according to their conduct. 
Were Ito say, that discipline is to be relaxed or punishment 
excluded from the ships and vessels of the squadron, I should 
lead you into error, and excite expectations which would surely 
lead you astray. In squadrons, composed of vessels of different 
rates and descriptions, it is not uncommun for many to feel, or 
suppose themselves degraded by a transfer from one vessel 
to another, or from a larger to a smaller vessel. This impres- 
sion is erroneous, and must not be entertained ; the crews of 
each and every vessel of the South Sea Surveying and Explo- 
ring Expedition, are all upon the same footing—all have signed 
the same articles—all will be fed, clothed and treated alike, and 
as I before said, the only discrimination will be, the rewarding 
of merit and the punishment of crime. 

To you, gentlemen, whose commissions, the reward of long 
and well tried services, afford such ample guarantee for the 
faithful discharge of your several trusts in whatever new situa- 
tions you may be placed, 1 am sorry to say, our Government has 
not followed the example of those of Europe, which have sent out 
similar expeditions. To you no additional pay or emolument 
has yet been offered—but believe not, that your privations will 
be unrequited or your labors unrewarded. Although I am not 
authorized to offer the officer any allowance at all commensurate 
with the extraordinary expenses, which an outfit for this long 
and arduous voyage must necessarily subject him to ; still, Ican- 
not for a moment suffer myself to entertain the most remote sup- 
position, but that, should the results of our voyage only come 
up to reasonable expectations, a generous people and a liberal 
Government will bestow upon us all honors and rewards com- 
mensurate at least with the hardships we shall have encoun- 
tered, the toils we shall have endured, and the objects we shall 
have attained. 

Ihave said, that in the voyage we are about to undertake, 
there is everything to excite interest—to arouse patriotism—and 
to gratify ambition. Such isthe universal sentiment. Through- 
out the world, a new spirit of énterprise seems to be awakened. 

England, France, and Russia have each expeditions afloat ; 
and whether the results of the voyages now being made, shall 
be to enlarge the bounds of knowledge, science, or christianity, 
or commerce ; in every point of view, whether of a moral, po- 
litical or philanthropic character, the rivalry which has been 
excited is worthy of all praise ; and that nation which wins the 
prize by pushing her discoveries furthest, by opening the paths 
by which the benefits of knowledge and the blessings of chris- 
tianity and civilization may be extended throughout ‘‘ the Isles 
of the Sea,’? besides reaping the rich harvests of present and 
contingent commercial advantages, will acquire the proud dis- 
tinction of ‘* Benefactors of the Human Race.” 

*Tis true our competitors in this laudable rivalry, have got 
the start of us; but let not this discourage, but rather animate 
to increased exertion. In the wide field of polar discovery, there 
is ample work for all. It may be, that the squadrons of nations 
situated at the opposite quarters of the world, may meet in seas 
now navigated but by the frail canoes of Savage Islanders, or 
perchance cast their anchors on coasts which as yet the human 
eye has never rested on, and we shall hail as a friend and as- 
sociate, every stranger ship whether she unfurls the Eagles of 
Russia, the Lion Banner of England, or the Tricolored Flag of 
France ; persuaded as we are, that with equal cordiality will 
each noble, generous ally, greet the Star Spangled Banner of 
our own Republic. 

In such a cause then as ours, who would be a laggard, or who 
would not take pride in having his name enrolled among those 
employed in this our first National expedition ! I trust none will 
be found so wanting in enterprise or patriotism; but animated 
by one feeling of devotion to our Country, the only rivalry among 
us shall be, who will best perform his duty and most promote 
the honor and glory of the Republic,—and this being done, if we 
do not win success, we shall have tried to deserve it, and in- 
dividually at least, will enjoy the sweet reward of an approving 





conscience. 
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Such then, is a brief outline of the course | intend to pursue, 
in controlling the destinies of those, whom the laws and the con- 
stituted authorities have placed under me as Commander of the 
United States South Sea Surveying and Exploring Expedition. 

Feeling as I do, entire confidence in each individual who has 
voluntarily embarked in the noble enterprize, and knowing that 
without harmony and perfect concert of action in every depart- 
ment, all my individual exertions must be unavailing ; and that 
without mutual confidence and hearty co-operation, we must 
not hope for even partial success, it will be henceforth, and to 
the end, as it hitherto has been, my anxious care to anticipate 
your wants and provide for your cOmforts ; and then, to a wise 
and most merciful Creator, we will commend our country’s 
cause, and commit ourselves individually to His keeping, whose 
command ‘ the winds and seas obey.” 

(On board the Frigate Macedonian, off Craney Island.) 
(Signed) 
THOS. AP CATESBY JONES, 
Com’g S. 8. S. & E. Expedition. 
Oct. 5th, 1837. 





WESTERN DIRECTORY, 
STEAMBOATS, &c. 


The Western Address Directory, with Historical, Topographi- 
cal and Statistical Sketches, (for the year 1837,) of the prin- 
cipal cities and towns in the Mississippi Valley. Intended asa 
guide to travellers. By W. G. Lyford. Baltimore. 1837. pp. 
448, 


This book proves, that a work, as regards literary 
merit, may be far beneath criticism, and yet be well 
worth buying,—nay, even reading. It contains such 
blunders as “the speed of boats vary”—“ steamboats on 
the western waters are constructed very different from 
those on the Atlantic waters”—“ data” in the singular 
number (for datum)—&c. &e. It is also extremely un- 
satisfactory in some of the information it pretends to 
give. Yet, to one who either has travelled or who de- 
signs to travel, as Mr. Lyford did, from Baltimore, by 
way of Pittsburg, through Ohio and the other western 
states—or by any other route ;—or to one who has a 
friend or friends on such a journey—-few books will be 
better worth three or four shillings (Virginia currency) 
than this is. Besides some amusing and many useful 
items of Mr. L.’s own experience in such a tour—par- 
ticulars of personal adventure, calculated to show a 
stage or steamboat passenger what vexations he must 
expect, and what he had best do in various emergen- 
ces by flood and field,—the volume contains historical, 
statistical, and topographical sketches of all the conside- 
rable towns on the Ohio and upper Mississippi, and in 
the state of Ohio—lists of the chief merchants, manu- 
facturers, attorneys, and other men of business, in each 
town, with copies of their cards—accounts of stage 
routes—an alphabetical list of steamboats on the wes- 
tern waters, with their tonnage, and values—the rates 
of passage, both in stages and steamboats, &c. &c. 

Instead of being the tiresome farrago, which one 
might expect such a mass of statistics to be, the author 
has so blended narrative, historical allusion, anecdote, 
and description, with business details, as to make a 
very readable work. The following story may excite 
a smile—as it tells one of the most diverting we have 
seen, of the many tricks imputed to Yankees. It is 
told by a fellow stage-passenger of our author, to be- 





guile the weariness of a night drive, just after leaving 
the village of Jefferson, in Ohio: 

‘The village once had only two taverns; the land- 
lords of which, after the usual manner of rival land- 
lords, were at deadly feud with each other. A Yankee 
one day stepped into one of them, and asked if he 
could be accommodated there, for a few days. He was 
readily admitted, though without horse, baggage, or 
other visible property to answer for his score. Ata 
week’s end, Boniface, thinking it high time to ascertain 
the chances of payment,-—but anxious too, to retain the 
guest if he should prove solvent, for the sake of tri- 
umphing over his rival in business,—respectfully in- 
quired, if it was convenient to the customer to pay his 
week’s board? Jonathan paused— At length he owned, 
he had not a copper! 

As soon as Boniface had recovered from the shock of 
this avowal, he expostulated with his guest upon the 
impropriety of thus living at free cost upon a poor man 
like him, and the immorality of swindling in general: 
but concluded by offering to cancel the claim, if his 
guest would only go over to the other tavern, and serve 
Mr. Rubicund just such a trick, by quartering on him 
a week, Jonathan listened attentively—walked to- 
wards the door—but there made a stop. 

“What!” said Boniface,—“Why do you stop? 
Won’t you pay what you owe me, either one way or 
another ?” 

“T can’t pay you that way,” said Jonathan, pointing 
towards Rubicund’s, 

“Why not ?” 

Jonathan looked sheepish, scratched his head, and 
answered,--“ Because I staid with Mr. Rubicund a 
week, before I come here; and asI could not pay him, 
he told me the same as you—to come and stay with 
you a week, and I should be clear—so I have done it!” 

Our author gives a useful caution to persons who de- 
sign voyaging down the Ohio from Pittsburg or Wheel- 
ing,—to ascertain, before they mature their plan, that 
the river is boatable. The navigation is usually im- 
practicable by reason of low water, he says, from 
about the middle of July to the middle of September. 
[We should rather fix the period, from the first of Au- 
gust to the first or middle of October.]—It is also closed 
by ice, from about Christmas until sometime in Febru- 
ary. This period, however, is frequently anticipated, 
by a freezing up in the latter part of November—which 
lasts commonly a week or ten days. . 

The statistics of the four great western cities--great 
in prospect, if not already and in fact—which have 
sprung up so like exhalations of the morning, though 
destined apparently to no such transitory existence-- 
are very striking: but we can only select a few par- 
ticulars : 

The population of Pittrssure in 1800, was 1,565. 
In 1836 (including the suburbs) it was 30,000! It con- 
tains 30 churches. 

In 1800, Crncinnatt contained 750 inhabitants: in 
1836, (according to Mr. Lyford) 30,000: but according 
to the estimate of its own citizens, 35,000. Churches, 
30. The city is divided into ten school Districts, in 
each of which is a large, neat, and commodious two- 
story building, with a cupola—for the public schools. 
Each building has four apartments ; each of them con- 
taining a large school, with its separate instructor. In 
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these schools are 3,000 children. Cincinnati moreover 
contains two Colleges—besides a Medical one, and a 
Theological Seminary. 

Lovisvitxe, in 1800, had 600 inhabitants. In 1836, 
25,000 ; and 12 churches. ‘On the subject of Educa- 
tion,” drily remarks Mr. Lyford, “I can say nothing.” 
And sorry are we to agree with him, respecting a 
town so high in our regard as Louisville, that she has 
done nothing worth mentioning, to promote education 
among her people. 

The population of Sr. Lovis is not given, at any 
earlier date than 1831. It was then 6,000. In 1836, it 
was supposed to be 15,000. There are 8 churches; 
numerous Primary schools, a Nunnery, and a Female 
Academy. St. Louis is at present the most rapidly 
growing of the four cities we have mentioned; and 
bids fair to surpass them all. 

But the wonder and glory of the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi, are their steamboats, There are 370, naviga- 
ting the Mississippi and its branches! The names of 
nearly all these are given by our author, as we have 
said, alphabetically. Among them, we recognize seve- 
ral with which we are personally acquainted, and 
which, now that we see them thus mentioned, stir us 
up like the sight of an old friend after a long separa- 
tion. Nothing in a western traveller’s life is more 
wonderful than the sort of affection he conceives for 
the gallant boat--so very “a thing of life’ —which has 
borne him safely and pleasantly, or unpleasantly either, 
a thousand miles, with a hundred fellow adventurers, 
each endeared to him by common perils and hardships. 
We meet, on this list, the hobbling and miserable 
“ Huntress,” of 97 tons, on board which we shivered 
and starved during an icy and stranding voyage of 130 
miles in six days: the hospitable though crowded 
“ Gen. De Kalb,” which picked us up out of the leaky 
skiff to which, quitting the Huntress, four of us had 
entrusted our persons and baggage on the broad Ohio— 
when our hands and arms were sore with rowing and 
bailing, and our gloves stiffened with ice: the “ Ben 
Franklin,” in which we twice enjoyed all the luxuries 
of the best hotel, heightened by rapid motion and 
agreeable society: the “ Moravian,” that carried us 
near 300 miles, during two or three days of rare enjoy- 
ment from comfortable quarters and capital company, 
to land us, at two o’clock in a night of polar cold, upon 
one of the bleakest and most inhospitable strands of 
Illinois: the “Henry Clay,” the “ Homer,” the “Sul- 
tana,” outgoing, ten-fold, all our previous conceptions 
of stearnboat mugnificence: and at least a dozen others, 
that seem familiar as so many of our schoolfellows. A 
kind, a heartfelt greeting to them all! And if destiny 
call us to voyage again by steam, may it be in some 
one of them—except the Huntress! No—not in the 
Huntress—not in the Huntress, good misses Fate !— 


‘¢ Prosit mihi vos dixisse puellas !”? 


The tonnage of steamboats is a worthy subject of 
curiosity, not unfolded by Mr. Lyford so fully as was 
desirable. We learned, while on the Ohio lately, the 
following rule for ascertaining the tonnage by measure- 
ment: Multiply the length of keel by the width of 
beam, then by the depth of the hold: and divide the 
last product by 96. The quotient is the tonnage. By 


and toll at the Louisville and Portland canal—a toll of 
66* cents per ton, at each passage. This, however, 
expresses hardly half the number of tons weight that 
a boat will carry: and it is the latter number which is 
commonly spoken of, as her tonnage. Thus, the Mo- 
ravian, which is registered as of only 324 tons, actually 
carries, and is popularly rated at, 800. The Henry 
Clay and Homer, registered at 424 and 410 tons re- 
spectively, carry 900 or 1000: and so of others. The 
boat of the largest measured tonnage is the Mediter- 
ranean, of 600 tons. Next is the St. Louis, of 571. 
The Sultana is of 440; the Persian, 439; the United 
States, 420; the Ben Franklin, 194. The ill-fated 
Ben Sherrod was of 393. Others measure as low as 
80, 70, or even 50 tons. Let travellers who prize com- 
fort, cleanliness, and civil treatment, avoid all steam- 
boats of less than 100 registered tons; or which are 
proclaimed in their own handbills, or said by the com- 
mon people, to be of less than 175 tons. 

The engines used in the steamboats on the western 
waters, are very different from those on the eastern. 
The latter are on the low pressure; the former, all on 
the high pressure, plan. The chief reason is, that the 
high pressure, being much lighter and less bulky, is 
better suited to the narrow keels and shallow draught, 
requisite for stemming the rapid currents, and gliding 
over the frequent sandbars, of the western rivers: 
while the low pressure, being far safer from explosion, 
is preferred in the deep and spacious bays and streams 
next the Atlantic, where bulk and weight, both, are 
immaterial. 

We will try to give our readers some further idea 
of the differences between the two sorts of steam en- 
gines : 

1. The sorter of the low pressure engine is one, huge 
kettle, rather cubical, though somewhat rounded, in its 
shape. Sometimes there are two of these to a single 
engine, placed on opposite sides of the boat; sending 
their steam by iron pipes, into the case, or cylinder, 
wherein the piston works. The high pressure boiler 
consists of several cylinders, from 16 to 24 feet long, 
and two or three feet in diameter, laid horizontally, 
close beside each other, lengthwise with the boat; 
and connected by iron tubes, through which the water 
can flow, as the boat tilts, out of one into the others. 
These cylinders (or boilers as they are often called), are 
from two to eight in number, according to the size of 
the Boat: and are placed upon brickwork, forming the 
furnaces, which open towards the bow, or forepart of 
the vessel, showing their fires distinctly, to any be- 
holder in front. 

2. The piston, with the cylinder in which it works, 
in a low pressure engine, is upright, or vertical; in the 
high pressure, is horizontal, ‘These positions are per- 
haps not essential in the two cases; but they are inva- 
riable, within our observation. 

3. The high pressure engine, with all its appendages, 
is fully exposed to view, on the lower deck of the western 
boats. The low pressure, with its more complicated 
apparatus, is carefully encased in an apartment whence 
passengers are in general strictly excluded. This is 
merely because the latter has so much nice and intri- 
cate machinery incident to it, that there would be dan- 





this, the boat is registered; by this, she pays wharfage, 


* Our author mistakenly says, 60 cents. 
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ger of mischief from heedless or meddlesome curiosity : 
while the former is so simple as to defy that danger. 
Something, however, must no doubt be ascribed to the 
more daring and reckless characters of the western peo- 
ple. 

4. High-pressure throws off the steam, uncondensed, 
as fast as it is used—except a portion, sent by a small 
tube into what is called the heater, to aid in heating 
water for the boiler. The low pressure, as soon as the 
steam has done its duty upon the piston, has it con- 
densed by a jet of cold water; and then returns it to 
the boiler, along with the condensing jet, which, by 
mixture with the steam, is heated almost to boiling. 
The condensed steam, and the water thus heated, sup- 
ply the boiler. This condensation causes the reverse 
movement of the piston. 

5. High pressure blows off the waste steam with a 
much louder and uglier noise, than low. It is like the 
regular coughing of a horse; only, twenty times louder. 
People living on the Ohio or Mississippi, know the 
cough of a steamboat, with which they are familiar, at 
the distance of more thana mile. “It is the Elk,” we 
heard a man say; “I know her by her cough.” And 
the Elk it proved to be. Western hunters are said, in 
like manner to know the sounds of their own and their 
friends’ rifles. 

6. A high pressure engine applies a power equal to 
100, or 140 pounds, on each square inch of the surface 
of its piston. A low pressure engine, only about 15 
pounds. The immense surface of the piston in the 
latter, suffices to account for the difference. Its diame- 
ter is often 50 or 60 inches; while that of the high 
pressure engine is only from 15 to 24 inches: so that 
the aggregate pressure upon the one, is hardly less than 
upon the other. 

A scientific engineer would perceive these explana- 
tions to be contemptibly superficial and puerile. We 
have aimed to make them popular: and in so doing, 
have, as far as possible, avoided all technicalities. They 
are such explanations as we should have been glad to 
receive, in our noviciate on board a steamboat: and we 
hope they may be acceptable to other novices. 

It may be proper to add, that the high pressure, ex- 
clusively, is used for propelling carriages on rail roads: 
for the same reasons that gain it a preference on the 
western rivers ; namely, the less weight and bulk of its 
machinery, and apparatus. Especially, the impractica- 
bility of carrying along enough cold water, to condense 
the steam at every stroke of the piston,—is a para- 
mount objection to the use of low pressure engines in 
land movements. 

It is a great fault in the various works published as 
* Guides” for travellers, that they do not devote a few 
pages to the steam engine, so momentous now to every 
tourist, who needs one of the said “‘ Guides.” An ac- 
count of it, somewhat in the manner of the preceding 
explanations,--only more elementary and accurate— 
illustrated by plates, would be a positive gem to many 
an inquisitive Johnny Raw (such as we till very’ lately 
were), who worries ignorant firemen and supercilious 
engineers with vain cravings after information. All 
that Mr, Lyford deigns to say on the subject, is com- 
prised in these two sentences: 

“The steamboats on the western waters are all what 
is termed “high pressure,” and are constructed very 





different from those on the Atlantic waters. The cy- 
linders are generally in a horizontal position.” 

If, in his next edition~should the public demand 
one—he do not say more, and something more satis- 
factory, on steam engines,——we shall attribute his si- 
lence to the same cause whence the superciliousness of 
engineers and steamboat captains, generally proceeds— 
iGNorANCE. And withthis warning, we take a friendly 
leave of him. 





LIVES OF 
VIRGINIA BAPTIST MINISTERS. 


By James B. Taylor, Pastor Second Baptist Church, Richmond. 
1837. pp. 444. small Svo. 


There is one thing in this book, that we like particu- 
larly: it is, that it divides among eighty persons, a 
volume such as we too often see devoted to the biogra- 
phy of a single man, no whit more worthy of com- 
memoration than seventy-nine of these eighty. Itisa 
praiseworthy triumph over the epidemic cacoethes of 
book-making: and we hereby tender our acknowledg- 
ments to the amiable and pious author, for not having 
made each of these his deceased brethren, the subject 
of a separate tome, as large as this which he has con- 
structed to their united memories. May his example 
be followed by many hereafter, when tempted to palm 
upon the public their five hundreds of pages, about the 
single lives of good people, who while they lived were 
never heard of a day’s journey from home, and whose 
memories are as barren as those of Pope’s Parish Clerk, 
or Johnson’s Broomstick. 

Several of the men spoken of in these ‘short and 
simple annals,’ were known to us, either personally, or 
by reputation: and we grew nearly to man’s estate 
under the ministry (though not in the church) of one 
among them. This circumstance, and our liking, fos- 
tered by early, and frequent, and kindly intercourse, 
for many of their persuasion, and for some parts of 
their worship,—make the present volume rather inter- 
esting tous. Some of the biographies—those of Shu- 
bael Stearns, Robert B. Semple, Abner W. Clopton, 
Samuel Harris, and Lott Cary, for instance—even in- 
dependently of such associations, might interest almost 
any thinking and benevolent mind. 

To convey an idea of the matter and manner of the 
book, we present an abridgment of the first life it con- 
tains; with some extracts. There are passages, which 
fastidious readers may deem of too nasal a tone; and 
some occurrences are described, in which other readers 
will perhaps discern a strong affinity to the phenomena 
of animal magnetism. 

SuusaEL Stearns, whose name (his biographer in- 
forms us) “will be had in everlasting remembrance,” 
—and certainly, it is a remarkable name—was born in 
Boston, in 1706. His father too was named Shubael; 
his mother’s maiden name was Larriford. Of his early 
life, little or nothing is known. About 1740, an ex- 
tensive revival of religion occurred in New England, 
through the agency of Whitefield and others, who, 
with their followers, were called New Lights, and 
‘Separates.’ These Mr. Stearns joined, 1745. Soon 
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after, becoming “impressed with the obligation to 
preach the Gospel,” he entered upon the work. “He 
continued with the Pedobaptists until 1751, when, ex- 
amining the word of God, he became convinced, that 
in failing to submit to the ordinance of immersion, he 
had neglected a most important command of the Re- 
deemer. The futility of infant Baptism was also dis- 
covered, and he determined to take up his cross, be 
baptized, and unite himself «with the Baptists. He 
was immersed by Elder Wait Palmer, at Tolland, 
Connecticut.” Mr. S. labored in New England for two 
or three years; but “soon became restless in contem- 
plating other portions of our country, which were des- 
titute of the preached word. He panted to carry the 
news of redeeming mercy, where they had been as yet 
but partially proclaimed. He labored under a most 
solemn impression that it was his duty to travel more 
extensively. Accordingly, he left his native state, and 
pursued his course in a southwesterly direction, scarce- 
ly knowing whither he went. That he was under 
Divine guidance, was proved by subsequent events.” 
At length he reached Virginia, and dwelt preaching, 
awhile, in Berkeley and Hampshire counties, where he 
was eminently useful. 

Next, he settled permanently in Guilford county 
North Carolina—attracted by ‘the great spiritual deso- 
lation which prevailed’ there. His labors appear to 
have prospered. ‘Such was the anxiety to hear the 
Gospel preached, that people would frequently travel 
a day’s journey to attend a religious meeting” Mr. 
Stearns and his party introduced doctrines quite new 
in that region—the doctrines of ‘being born again’— 
conviction—and conversion. 


‘¢ But their manner of preaching was, if possible, much more 
novel than their doctrines. The Separates, in New England, 
had acquired a very warm and pathetic address, accompanied 
by strong gestures, and a singular tone of voice. Being often 
deeply affected themselves when preaching, correspondent af- 
fections were felt by their pious hearers, which were frequently 
expressed by tears, trembling, screams, and acclamations of grief 
and joy. All these, they brought with them into their new habi- 
tation, at which, the people were greatly astonished, having 
never seen things on this wise before. Many mocked, but the 
power of God attending them, many also trembled. In process 
of time, some of the inhabitants became converts, and bowed in 
obedience to the Redeemer’s sceptre. These uniting their labors 
with the others, a powerful and extensive work commenced, 
and Sandy Creek Church soon swelled from 16 to 606 members.”? 


Mr. Stearns died in November, 1771; after having 
‘travelled extensively in North Carolina and Virginia, 
and been instrumental in doing much good.’ 

The following account of his personal gifts, explains 
not unsatisfactorily, the efficacy of his preaching: and 
the two cases of Tidence Lane and Elnathan Davis, 
certainly have a striking family likeness to those report- 
ed by Col. Stone, and Mr, Charles Poyer : 


*< Mr. Stearns was a man of smal! stature, but of good natural 
parts, and sound judgment. Of learning, he had but a little 
share, yet was pretty well acquainted with books. His voice 
was musical, and strong, which he managed in such a manner, 
as one while to make soft impressions on the heart, and fetch 
lears frem the eyes in a mechanical way ; and anon, to shake the 
very nerves ; and throw the animal system into tumults and per- 
turbations. All the Separate Baptists copied after him in tones 
of voice, and actions of body ; and some few exceeded him. 
His character was indisputably good, both as a man, a chris- 
tian, anda preacher. In his eyes was something very penetra- 
ting ; there seemed to be a meaning m every glance. Many sto- 


ries have been told respecting the enchantments of his eyes and 
voice ; but the two following examples we give with the more 
confidence, because the subjects of them, viz: Tidence Lane 
and Elnathan Davis, were men of sense and reputation, and af- 
terwards became distinguished ministers of the Baptist Society. 
** When the fame of Mr. Stearn’s preaching (said Mr. Lane) 
had reached the Yadkin, where I lived, I felt a curiosity to go 
and hear him. Upon my arrival, 1 saw a venerable old man 
sitting under a peach tree with a book in his hand, and the peo- 
ple gathering about him. He fixed his eyes upon me immedi- 
ately, which made me feel in such a manner as I never had felt 
before. I turned to quit the place, but could not proceed far. I 
walked about, sometimes catching his eyes as I walked. My 
uneasiness increased, and became intolerable. I went up to 
him, thinking that asalutation and shaking hands would relieve 
me; but it happened otherwise. I began to think that he had 
an evil eye, and ought to be shunned; but shunning him, I 
could no more effect, than a bird can shun a rattle-snake, when 
it fixes its eyes uponit. When he began to preach, my pertur- 
bations increased, so that nature could no longer support them, 
and I sunk to the ground.”? 

‘* Mr. Lane afterwards became a very useful Baptist minister, 
and was one of the first of the denomination who removed to 
Tennessee, where he administered, until his death, with repu- 
tation and success. 

‘* Elnathan Davis had heard that one John Steward was to be 
baptized such a day, by Mr. Stearns. Now this Steward being 
a very large man, and Stearns of small stature, he concluded 
there would be some diversion, if not drowning ; therefore, he 
gathered about eight or ten of his companions in wickedness, 
and went tothe spot. Mr. Stearns came, and began to preach. 
Elnathan went to hear him, while his companions stood at a dis- 
tance. He was no sooner among the crowd, than he perceived 
some of the people tremble, as if ina fit of the ague; he felt 
and examined them, in order to find if it were not a dissimula- 
tion; meanwhile, one man leaned on his shoulder, weeping 
bitterly ; Elnathan, perceiving he had wet his new white coat, 
pushed him off, and ran to his companions, who were sitting on 
a log at adistance. When he came, one said, ‘ Well, Elnathan, 
what do you think now of these people ?? affixing to them a pro- 
fane and reproachful epithet. He replied, ‘ There is a trem- 
bling and crying spirit among them, but whether it be the spirit 
of God or the devil, I don’t know ; if it be the devil, the devil go 
with them, for I will never more venture myself among them.’ 
He stood awhile in that resolution; but the enchantment of 
Stearne’s voice drew him to the crowd once more. He had not 
been long there before the trembling seized him also ; he attempt- 
ed to withdraw, but his strength failing, and his understanding 
being confounded, he, with many others, sunk to the ground. 
When he came to himself, he found nothing in him but dread 
and anxiety, bordering onhorror. He continued inthis situation 
some days, and then found relief by faith in Christ. Immedi- 
ately he began to preach conversion work, raw as he was, and 
scanty as his knowledge must have been.” 


Many persons are little aware of the extent to which 
religious persecution once existed in Virginia, and others 
of the Southern states. About the middle of the last 
century, there were laws requiring all persons to attend 
worship every Sunday at the established church, on pain 
of fine and imprisonment; and making it penal to 
attend any Dissenters’ place of worship, unless it were 
one licensed by the Governor and council, in a manner 
prescribed. The Baptists appear to have been the 
especial victims of this tyranny. They were not only 
harassed by oppressive enforcements of those unjust 
laws; but were subjected, moreover, to unnumbered 
lawless interruptions, and violent personal outrages 
from brutal men, while preaching or worshipping after 
the dictates of conscience. To be pelted with stones, 
dragged from the pulpit, beaten with clubs, and thrown 
into prisons,—were the ordinary and expected conse- 
quences of a Baptist Minister’s preaching with the 
zeal which marked his sect. The constancy those men 





displayed, in braving insult, pain, and death, for what 
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they deemed the truth, entitles them to all the esteem 
which martyrs everywhere have earned: and we doubt 
not, that the wrongs they endured, enlisted them with 
deeper enthusiasm and move perfect unanimity under 
the banner of religious as well as political freedom; 
and contributed largely to its final triumph.—By the 
way, contemplating these persecutions, ought we not 
to check the proneness common in the southern states, 
to taunt New England with bigotry and persecution ? 
Ought it not somewhat to lessen our abhorrence of the 
mote in our brother’s eye,—to find that we have at 
least as thumping a one in our own? 

A few more extracts, displaying samples of the per- 
secutions we allude to, will close this article. The first 
we shall cite, occurred in Georgia ; and is told in the 
life of Daniet Marsuary. Being on a vist to that 
state as an itinerant preacher, 


“While in prayer, he was seized, in the presence of his au- 
dience, for preaching in the parish of St. Paul; and made to give 
security for his appearance in Augusta, on the following Mon- 
day, to answer this charge. Accordingly, he stood a trial, and 
after his meekness and patience were sufficiently exercised, he 
was ordered to come no more, as a preacher, into Georgia,” 


Darton Lane, another of the Baptist preachers, be- 
sides being threatened by the magistracy and others, 
was once pursued by his own father, with a deadly wea- 
pon. 

Samvet Haraiss held a prominent station in society— 
was sheriff, justice of the peace, burgess for the county, 
and colonel in the militia,—and therefore might have 
expected toleration in whatever religious course he 
chose to pursue. Yet he, becoming a Baptist and a 
preacher, was more than once dealt with by persecu- 
tors. In Culpeper county, 


‘¢ He was once arrested and carried into court as a disturber of 
the peace. In court, a Captain Williams vehemently accused 
him as a vagabond, a heretic, and a mover of sedition every- 
where. Mr. Harriss made his defence. But the court ordered 
that he should not preach in the county again, for the space of 
twelve months; or be committed to prison. The colonel told 
them that he lived two hundred miles from thence ; and that it 
was not likely he should disturb them again, in the course of one 
year. Upon this he was dismissed. From Culpeper he went 
into Fauquier, and preached at Carter’s Run. * * * 
On his return he called at Capt. Thomas Clanahan’s, in the 
County of Culpeper, where there was a meeting. While cer- 
tain young ministers were preaching, the word of God began to 
burn in Col. Harriss’s heart. When they finished, he arose and 
addressed the congregation : ‘I partly promised the devil, a few 
days past, at the court-house, that I would not preach in this 
county again in the term of a year. But the devil is a perfidi- 
ous wretch, and covenants with him are not to be kept; and 
therefore I will preach.” He preached a lively, animating ser- 
mon. The court disturbed him no more. 

** On one occasion, in Orange County, he was pulled down as 
he was preaching, and dragged about by the hair of the head, 
and sometimes by the leg. His friends rescued him. On ano- 
ther time, he was keocked down by a rude fellow, while he was 
preaching. But he was not dismayed by these, or any other 
difficulties.”” 


Joun Watter, of Spottsylvania, was bred to the 
law; but turned out a thorough profligate—gaming, 
drinking, and swearing, so that he acquired the sobri- 
quet of Swearing Jack Waller, to distinguish him from 
others of the same name. It was a common remark, 
that ‘there could be no deviltry among the people, un- 
less Swearing Jack was at the head of it.’ No wonder, 
therefore, that he was also ‘sometimes called the Devil’s 





/Adjutant, to muster his troops’: and that he was once 
arrested under three warrants 4t the same time, on 
account of one uproar. To complete his ‘deviltry,’ he 
was a furious persecutor of the Baptists. Yet he, him- 
self, became converted, by the preaching of Lewis 
Craig, whom he had persecuted; was baptized; and 
soon after began to preach. His zeal now, was pro- 
portioned to his former profligacy: and he preached 
with so much energy, as to be considered a fanatic, 
whom it was necessary to curb, The persecutions he 
suffered ‘in several counties, were of the most painful 
character.” The following letter, written during an 
imprisonment of forty-six days in Middlesex jail, sets 
forth the facts attending one of these persecutions, 
more vividly than any description at second hand could 
do: 


** Urbanna Prison, Middlesex County, Mug. 12, 1771. 

** Dear Brother in the Lord,--At a meeting which was held at 
brother McCain’s, in this County, last Saturday, whilst brother 
William Webber was addressing the congregation, from James 
ii, 18, there came running towards him, in a most furious rage, 
Captain James Montague, a magistrate of the county, followed 
by the parson of the parish, and several others, who seemed 
greatly exasperated. The magistrate, and another, took hold 
of brother Webber, and dragging him from the stage, delivered 
him, with brethren Wafford, Robert Ware, Richard Falkner, 
James Greenwood, and myself, into custody, and commanded 
that we should be brought before him for trial. Brother Waf- 
ford was severely scourged, and brother Henry Street received 
one lash, from one of the persecutors, who was prevented from 
proceeding to farther violence by his companions ; to be short, I 
may inform you that we were carried before the above mentioned 
magistrate, who, with the parson and some others, carried us, 
one by one, into a room, and examined our pockets and wallets, 
for fire-arms, &c. charging us with carrying on a mutiny against 
the authority of the land. Finding none, we were asked if we 
had license to preach in this county ; and, learning we had not, 
it was required of us to give bond and security not to preach any 
more in the county, which we modestly refused to do, where- 
upon, after dismissing brother Wafford, with a charge to make 
his escape out of the county by twelve o’clock the next day, on 
pain of imprisonment; and dismissing brother Falkner, the rest 
of us were delivered tothe sheriff, and sent to close jail, witha 
charge not to allow us to walk in the air until court day. Bless- 
ed be God, the sheriff and jailor have treated us with as much 
kindness as could have been expected from strangers. May the 
Lord reward them for it. Yesterday we had a large number of 
people to hear us preach ; and, among others, many of the great 
ones of the land, who behaved well, while one of us discoursed 
onthe new birth. We find the Lord gracious and kind to us be- 
yond expression, in our afflictions. We cannot tell how long we 
shall be kept in bonds ; we therefore beseech, dear brother, that 
you and the church supplicate night and day for us, our benefac- 
tors, and our persecutors. 

*¢T have also to inform you that six of our brethren are con- 
fined in Caroline jail, viz: Brethren Lewis Craig, John Burrus, 
John Young, Edward Herndon, James Goodrick and Bartho- 
lomew Cheming. The most dreadful threatnings are raised in 
the neighboring counties against the Lord’s faithful and humble 
followers. Excuse haste. Adieu. 

JOHN WALLER.” 


Several others of the men whose histories are told by 
Mr. Taylor, suffered similar violences; too many to be 
here recited. We close the volume, with a commenda- 
tion of its curious facts, and no less curious phraseology, 
to the reader who seeks half a day’s amusement: but 
with a deep and earnest pressing home of the stern 
and instructive lessons it conveys, to him who doubts 
the danger of entrusting Power to any sect or class,-- 
whether holy or profane. Other lessons, too, it con- 
veys: but they all shrink to trifles, beside that one. 


